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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

This book has now been thoroughly revised and 
Lectures E, V and XIEl have almost been rewritten, and 
there have been several additions and alterations in 
Lecture XIV. It is regrettable that mauy typographical 
mistakes disfigure the pages of this work ; my physical 
disability can hardly excuse me with the readers for this 
defect. 

Appreciation of the merits of this work by some noted 
scholars has been a matter of great encouragement to me. 
Of public opinions, I refer here to what the distinguished 
Oriental scholar Dr. L. D. Barnett has been pleased to 
record in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(London) for 1923. Writes Dr. Barnett : 

“ Mr. Mazumdar's work on account of its learning, 
vigorous style, and bold deviation from currently accepted 
doctrine deserves a fuller notice than can be accorded to 
it here. Opening with a stout denial of Sir G. Grierson’s 
theory of the origin of the Aryan, Vernaculars, he maintains 
their derivation from the Vedic Language and explains 
their variations as due to the infiuence of non-Aryan 
speech, mainly Dravidiau.: in particular, Bengali, Oriya 
and Assamese are in his opinion all primarily evolved 
from one and 'the same Eastern Magadhi Prakrit, and 
the first two have been inflheuc rd in a secondary- degree 

by Dravidian speech.-.To us the most attractive 

chapters are II-IV, on the names of Vanga and Bangla, 
the geography of ancient Bangla with the connected 
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regions—Gauda, Radha and Vanga, VI, on Bengali phono- 
] °gy> an( ^ ^ II-IX, a fine study of accent in Sanskrit and 
Bengali and of the Bengali metrical system, which is of 
special value as the author himself has won high distinc, 
tion as a poet in his native language. On the whole, it 
may be said that the book is most stimulating and 
suggestive, and that it presents a remarkable mass of 
interesting facts relating to modern Bengali.” 

I make specific mention of the remarks of Dr. Barnett 
as some hints I obtained therefrom led me to rewrite 
several chapters in bringing out this second edition. 

Our scholars have not as yet attempted to write a 
history of our country by taking notice of the ethnical 
elements which have come into the composition of our 
people, and for this reason it has been difficult for general 
readers to understand how some people of Dravidian 
speech /jould exercise some influence upon our language 
in its early formative period. A peculiar bias of Aryanism 
befogs the minds of many, and a sort of misdirected 
patriotism does not allow many to see things as they are. 

The revised, or rather the rewritten Lecture V may to 
a certain extent be helpful to the young scholars to form 
right notions relating to our ethnical situation. 

Catx)utta University 


1927 


B. C. MAZUMDAR 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

The following lectures on the History of the Bengali 
/ Language are intended to give a sketch, in broad ' outline, 

of the origins of that language and the various influences, 
linguistic, ethnic, social, that shaped and moulded its 
earlier histoiy. One essential requirement of a scientific 
procedure in an investigation of this sort, I have steadily 
kept in view.. The ethnic as well as the social history of a 
people or group of peoples must corroborate and light up 
the linguistic history, if the latter is to be rescued from 
the realm of prehistoric romance to .which the story of 
philological origins, as so often told, must be however 
reluctantly assigned by the critical of scientific historian of 
to-day. One or two incidental results of my application of 
this anthropological test may be here mentioned. I have 
bad ho occasion to invent different Aryan belts for the 
' . . ' imaginary migratory movements of some unknowable 
patois-speaking hordes, to account for the distinctive and 
peculiar phenomena of the provincial languages or dialects, 
e.g., those of Bengal : they are fitly explained by the 
successive ethnic contacts and mixtures with neighbouring 
or surrounding indigenous peoples. Similarly I have had 
no hesitation in recognizing withiu proper • limits, the 
principle of miscegenation in the growth of ' language, as 
of race, provided that the organic accretions from outside 
grow to the living radicle or nucleus which persists as an 
independent or individual entity. In this way I have 
sought to explain many of the phenomena regarding the 
grafting of Dravidian structural and syntactical elements, 
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on some languages or dialects of so-called Aryan stock 
(including those of Bengal). One interesting example of 
this is to be seen in the accent systems of the different 
Bengali dialects, which naturally show traces of that 
ethnic miscegenation to which the anthropological history 
of the people bears an unmistakable testimony, the more 
so as tone and accent are among what may be called 
tertiary racial characters of speech, and in their deep 
working redispositions, and relative stability, supply fit 
material for experimental variations of this sort. 

In the course of these lectures, I have dealt with the 
m3re important topics relating to the origins of the 
Bengali language, explaining my own views and conclu¬ 
sions, rather than combating the theories that hold the 
field, and I have used the illustrative material briefly and 
suggestively, rather than exhaustively. 

A few words may be necessary to explain the occasion 
of the present publication. It was in 190 9 that I first 
gave a definite shape to the results of my study of the 
Bengali language and its history, but certain eye troubles 
which began at about that time, interfered with the im¬ 
mediate completion of my plans. Three or four years 
later, after those troubles had ceased with the total loss of 
eye-sight, I turned to my materials agaiu, and worked at 
them, till in 1917 not knowing what to do with these 
unpublished papers, I sent them, at the instance of a friend, 
to the llon’ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, President of the 
Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts in the Uni¬ 
versity ol Calcutta to see if any use could be made of them 
in connection with that scientific study of the Vernacular, 
which had long been one of Sir A sutosh’s cherised projects 
in his scheme of University reconstruction and extension. 
To my great surprise, not unmixed with thankfullncss, I 
found myself called upon, months later, to deliver a course 
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of lectures on the .History of the Bengali Language, in the 
Post-Graduate Department in the University of Calcutta. 


I took the advantage of the opportunity so generously 
afforded, to revise my original papers/in view, of a'number 
of facts that had been since brought to light.' I have to ^ 
thankfully acknowledge that when revising these papers/ • 

I was very much benefited by some highly valuable sug¬ 
gestions, which my friend, the eminent scholar Dr. Brojen- . 
dranath Seal very generously offered. * 

Having had to use ah amanuensis, and being without 
the meaus of inspecting either the manuscripts 'or the 
printed proofs, I am afraid, the following pages must 
contain numerous errors and misprints, foe which the reader 
will, I know, excuse me. I am thankful to my young 
friend and colleague Babu Hemantakumar Sarkar, M.A., 
who has prepared the indexical contents and has brought 
several serious misprints to my notice. . , ' • 

I cannot end these prefatory words, without giving an , 
expression, however feeble and halting, to the feeling of 
deep gratitude which overpowers me, when'l think of the 
opportunity which Sir Asutosl as the presiding genius of 
University education in Bengal, has opened to one circum¬ 
stanced liko me, an opportunity not only of that active self- 
expression, which has now become the staff of my life, but 
also of the fruition of my life’s studies and constructive 
endeavours in one important direction. 

Calcutta University 


1920 


B. C. MAZUMDAR 
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The History of the Bengali Language 


LECTURE I 
Introduction 
A .. Preliminary 

How Philology is related to Kthnology .—I should 
state at the outset that my inquiry regarding the 
origin and development of the Bengali Language will 
necessarily lead me to consider and discuss some facts 
relating to the ancient and modern inhabitants of Bengal, 
for in my opinion, a discussion which is merely philo¬ 
logical and does not take into account the people or 
peoples whose language is the subject-matter of inquiry, 
is bound to prove abortive. The philologists, for example, 
may establish by a comparative grammatical study of 
the modern vernaculars of Northern India, that the in- 
habitants of different provinces speak one form or another 
of some common ancient speech. So far so good. The 
linguistic taxonomists, again, may classify the modern 
vernaculars in different groups by looking into their 
essential structural peculiarities, and may also with 
reference to the phonetic peculiarities of each speech, set 
down some rules to indicate what sound or peculiarity 
of one speech should be equated with what other sound or 
peculiarity of another. No one can belittle the usefulness 
of this sort of scholarly work, but those who learn philology 
merely by reading some text-books, should be (reminded 
that neither Vararuchi nor Grimm nor Verner, nor all 
of them taken together, can be wholly relied upon to 
explain all the deviations from the norm, How the ear 
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of a man will be the recipient of a sound, or how he will 
imitate it in speech, will depend upon his culture ; what 
the 6 apabhramsa 3 will be in one stage of culture will 
not be so in another. Consequently the generalised rules 
of equation applicable to some words of one speech, may 
not be applicable to other words of that very speech. 

One or two familiar examples may be cited here to 
illustrate how under different social or cultural conditions 
foreign words are at times naturalised in a language. It 
is not due to the phonetic peculiarities of the speakers 
of Bengali and Hindi that the foreign names Grongerham 
and Ramsay are reduced by the common people to 
4 Gangaram * and ‘Ramsahay*; the common people to 
remember such names aright associate them at their sound 
suggestion with names which occur in their society, and 
thus bring such amusing forms into use. Again, looking 
merely to the colour with which the metal ‘tin’ was 
found coated, a lantern was given the name ‘ laltin 9 by 
the common people of Orissa, but now the literate people 
o that country call it by a name which is almost similar 
to the real pronunciation of lantern. The word * baby’ 
is far from difficult to pronounce, but as to fondle little 
children the parents in India call them ‘ baba/ the Indian 
servants in European houses have given 4 babalok 3 the 
term for the babies. 

There are also other good reasons why we cannot 
acknowledge the all-sufficiency of the rules alluded to, 
but it will be a digression to adduce them here. What 
I want to bring out prominently is that we cannot study 
the phonetic changes in a speech without taking the 
speakers of it into account. After observing the differences 
among the sister dialects, we raise the question, why 
the parent tongue underwent different sorts of changes in 
different provinces; we ask why the 4 apabhramsa 1 forms 
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use in Hindi for example, did not become current in 
Bengali ? Why is it, we may ask, that the Sanskrit 
name f Prahlada ’ is reduced to ‘ Pabalad ’ in Hindi and 
to c Pellad’ in Bengali, or ‘ Krisna' of Sanskrit becomes 
either ‘Kauai’ or ‘ Kanu ’ in Bengali and ‘KanFiu’ in 
Oriya? What were . the solvent elements in different 
provinces that brought about the characteristic changes 
noticeable in different speech of common origin? To get 
to the facts, which induced different sorts of changes 
and modifications in different provinces, we must direct 
our attention to provincial racial peculiarities, as well as 
to the physical conditions of life which were present 
in those provinces. This is exactly what is not done by 
some philologists. And we shall presently see how even 
some trained philologists create imaginary races to explain 
away their difficulties without caring to study the actual 
racial peculiarities existing in different provinces. 

Karl Pearson on Philology .—This is the reason why 
many scientists look to the philologists and their work with 
much disfavour. Such an eminent man of scieuce of our 
time as Karl Pearson speaks slightingly of the philologists, 
as they do not generally pursue the scientific method in 
their inquiry, for they ask us to enter into the ‘ play-room 
for their individual fancy/ and accordingly we cannot 
always get into the domain of philology any classified fact 
or system ‘ independent of the individual thinker ( vide 
Grammar of Science, p. 10). 

Grierson 9 8 views on the origin of Indian Vernaeulars 
Grierson’s fanciful theory regarding the origin of 
Indian dialects may be adduced as a fitting example of 
an unscientific procedure. I should not fail to mention 
here that this eminent scholar (a particular theory of 
whose creation is going to be discussed) has placed us 
all under a great debt by his splendid research in the 
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Prakrta and Apabhraihsa speech of our country. As the 
theory of this oriental scholar appears in an essay 
contributed by him to such, a work of authority as the 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, a brief discussion of it 


seems called for. 1 

I sot forth first of all the propositions which Grierson 
has asked us to accept on his authority and from which 


he has drawn all his conclusions. They are : 

(1) Modern Aryan languages were not derived from 
Sanskrit. ‘ Some pastoral tribes (long before the Vedic 
days) found their way across the Hindukush and spread 
their languages over the whole of Northern India as far 
as Dibrugarh in the extreme east of Assam, and Canaia 
to the south of Bombay. All the modern vernaculars have 
their origin in the * patois of these pastoral tribes. 

(2) The latest comers of the Indo-Aryans settled 
themselves in the so-called Midland by forcing the earlier 
immigrants ‘ outward in three directions—to the east, to 
the south and to the west/ The latest comers would 
not necessarily be on good terms with their piedecessoit, 
who quite possibly opposed them as intruders, nor did 
they speak the same language. One particular Indo- 
Aryan dialect of these late comers may be taken to 
represent the archaic language of the Rgveda. 

(3) Sanskrit is the polished form of the archaic Vedie 
tongue. This polish was given to the Vedic tongue by 
the°labours of the grammarians, culminating in the work 
of Panini. 

(4) The other languages (t.e., the languages derived 
from the patois of the earliest settlers), namely, Marathi, 


1 Remarks I liere offer are abridged from what I wrote in 1908 

in criticism of Sir George Grierson's views published in the Imperial 

Gazetteer, Vol. I. My criticism appeared in Modern Review, 
August, 1908. 
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Bengali, Oriya, etc., remain unaffected in their essence 
by the speech of the Midland. 

It is very difficult to meet Sir George Grierson, for 
he has not chosen to cite authorities, nor has he adduced 
reasons in support of his propositions beyond what he has 
added at the end of his paper by way of his own 
signature. Where he has adduced reasons, he has rather 
stated new propositions in the name of reasons which stand 
equally in need of support. As to the original cradle-land 
of the pre-historic Aryans, nothing has yet been settled; 
and the oldest record of the Aryans, the Vedas, being 
far from replete with evidence as to their original home 
and migratory movements, the question relating to the 
appearance of Aryans in India is still a matter for careful 
inquiry and research. However, we do not hold Grierson 
• responsible for the unscientific theory about the origin 
of the Aryans, which seeks to establish ethnic unity 
among races of men of different countries on the basis 
of 6ome'linguistic agreement. This is not the place for 
me to show that the facts established by the anthropolo¬ 
gists tend to demolish the theory of there being necessarily 
any genetic affinity between the races of men speaking 
different Aryan dialects. We shall only notice here that 
Grierson has put the old theory into shadow by 
formulating a new theory of considerable proportions by 
the sheer force of his imagination. He has mapped out 
the whole imaginary cradle-laud of the Aryans and given 
a graphic description of the migratory movements of 
some unknown people of an unknown tune. May we ask 
what facts justified Grierson in taking Op the vague 
suggestion of Hcernle as an established fact to put 
down with confidence that the patois of some pre-Vedic 
pastoral tribes had taken root in India before the Vedie 
dialect prevailed ? 
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The evidence is declared to be linguistic, and it is said, 
has been obtained by Grierson while pursuing his linguistic 
survey. The method of reasoning, the fact set forth in 
support of the proposition, and the proposition itself, may 
be briefly stated thus: The Aryan languages in use in 
northern, eastern and south-western countries not only 
differ from the languages of Mid-India, but also differ 
from one another ; the Vedic Aryans must have occupied 
the Midland ; hence it is established, in the opinion of 
Grierson beyond any doubt, that the languages other than 
those of the Midland originated from the patois of some 
pastoral tribes who preceded the Vedic Aryans. The 
method of reasoning is wholly unscientific. All the 
dialects are admitted to be Aryan in origin, but as they 
differ from one another, their origin hasdbeen presumed to 
have been different. The very fact that they are so many 
dialects, shows that they must not be one and the same, 
and they must have marked points of difference, even 
though they might have been derived from one and the 
same language. Dialectic variations always take place 
because of distance from a centre and because of contact 
with other tribes or races. Facts have not been adduced 
to show that the dialects in question were not thus formed, 
as they are formed normally everywhere. On the other 
hand with reference to Grierson’s remarks in the Report 
of the Census of India, 1901, and in his monograph on the 
‘ PisScha Languages.’ I am constrained to say that the 
learned author has built a stupendous structure with very 
weak materials, on the foundation of a fancy of his o\ j. 
Sir Herbert Risley has very rightly remarked that without 
at all resorting to the theory of patois-speaking hordes, 
the changes in the dialects of Central India can easily be 
explained by referring them to the people speaking them. 
Need I make a statement of the well-known truth that it 
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is ‘ grammar * and- not c sound 9 or. ‘ vocabulary 9 which 
gives a dialect its character ? Merely because some tribes 
of the Punjab frontier use some words of Aryan origin, 
Grierson concludes that these tribes are remnants in hilly 
countries of the oldest Aryan people. It is on the 
evidence of sound and vocabulary he has thought out 
different origins for some dialects of Northern India. 
Merely from similarity, of sounds Grierson has inferred 
that the ‘ Pakthas ’ of the Rgveda are the modern Pathans 
without caring even to ascertain if those, who are now 
called Pathans, existed in the Vedic ‘days with such a 
tribal name. I would not have wondered if the Afridis, 
who, to serve.the convenience of a theory might be called 
‘ Apridis,’ were similarly put forward as the authors of ;he 
‘Apri * hymns. I, cannot bring myself to imagine that 
Grierson, who is widely known to, be a great oriental 
scholar, has made. his. authoritative statements regarding 
our archaic and classical languages without possessing 
sufficient knowledge of them. But on the other hand, it 
appears rather strange that one having even a very common 
acquaintance with the languages of old India could for a 
moment think that Sanskrit is the polished form of the 
Vedic language. The grammarians, who have been given 
the credit of having polished the Vedic language, called 
this language by the name ‘ Chhandasa 9 and described 
what is now called Sanskrit by the term ‘ L&ubika-Bhasa ’ 
(or current language). Grierson could not but have 
noticed the matter in ^Panini’s book, but he has not 
attempted to explain it. The great oriental ^scholar must 
also have noticed in Pan ini’s Grammar that the Chhandasa 
language was an object of reverential study, and nobody 
could even dare to handle it with a view to reform it. 
There are stringent rules that under' no circumstances the 
Vedic form should be deviated from ; it has been stated 
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that to do so would be to commit sin. I should-not discuss 
the point at any further length,, for later on I shall have 
to deal with the character of the Vedie language in an 
independent lecture. The reasons why the - Classical 
Sanskrit varied from the Vedic language will be discussed 
in its proper place. I have only suggested here that the 
history of a language involves the history of the people 
speaking it, and as such we cannot trace it by philological 
research alone. 

It is thus distinctly noticeable how by solely adhering 
to philology as wholly dissociated from ethnology such an 
eminent scholar as Sir George Grierson has got himself 
involved into a process of reasoning which may be nailed 
an argument in a circle. The reason for his not adverting 
tp thg normal causes (as suggested by Risley) to explain 
Various deviations from Sanskrit in several vernaculars is 
that .in, his opinion a patois-speaking horde did. actually 
come into India to create a linguistic difference, and again 
to prove that actually such a horde came into India, Sir 
. George refers us to the variety of forms which some verna¬ 
culars present. 


jB. Preparatory 

Bengali-speaking tracts .—If we exclude .the recently 
acquired district of Darjeeling from the political map of 
Bengal, the entire indigenous population of the Presidency 
of Bengal will be found to be wholly Bengali-speaking. 
The district of Sylhet to the north of the Chittagong 
Division and the distriot of Manbhum to the west of the 
Burdwan Division, though falling outside the Presidency of 
Bengal, are but Bengali-speaking tracts and nearly three 
million souls live in those t*vo districts. By eliminating the 
eiotio elements from the Bengalirgpeaking areas indicated 
above, we get a population of not less than fifty million 
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that has Bengali for its mother-tongue. It is quite an 
interesting history how Bengali was evolved, and how it 
became the dominating speech of various tribes and races 
who-were once keen in maintaining their tribal integrity by 
living apart from one another, over the vast area of 
eighty thousand square miles. 

Bengali loosely called a Sanskritic language ,—Bengali 
is called a Sanskritic language by some philological 
scholars, but what these scholars definitely mean by the 
term Sanskrit is not always explicitly .stated., If we can 
only tolerate such a loose use of the terra as to make 
it indicate indiscriminately the Chhandasa speech of 
the early Vedic days as well as the speech which Panini 
described as Laukika, the nomenclature of the philological 
scholars may be allowed to stand. I consider, however, 
safer to call the Bengali speech an 

a better" aTne naCUlar ’ Al 7 an vernacular to avoid the suggea- 
tion that the language in which the 
poets from Kalidasa to Jaydeva composed their works, was 
the progenitor of Bengali. It has to be distinctly > borne 
in mind that the word ‘ Aryan 9 as used by me, has not 
even remotely any ethnic significance ; it will indicate the 
Vedic speech and such other varieties or families of speech 
as are allied to, or have affinity with, the Vedic speech. 

Elements which are essential to determine the character of 
a language . —Let me repeat explicitly what I have suggested 
above jitst now that a language is mainly;, if not wholly, 
determined by its grammar or structure and riot by its 
Vocabulary which may 'always swell by the process of 
word-borrowing This statement should not, however, be 
construed to mean that the voeabules are not at all of any 
importance in tracing the history of a language. We 
shall'see later on that to identify the Bengali language 
with soratf old-time obsolete language, we shall no doubt 
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primarily look to the grammatical structure of the obsolete 
speech, but the examination of phrases and vocabules will 
also be necessary, for special idiomatic expressions and 
peculiar formation of words bear peculiar marks of 
particular provincial origin ; as foreign words are 
naturalized according to the genius of every language, 
proper study of words naturalized in a particular way will 
also have to be made. It will be seen that various are the 
sources from which we have derived our material for our 
language, and there are languages which are allied to 
Bengali; h ow very careful we have, therefore, to be to 
determine the history of our words and in tine to 
determine the* history of our language, need hardly be 
emphasized. 

The value of studying the accent system .—I should 
also add here that the accent system is a great factor 
in a language, and should be considered as an essential 
element of it ; different forms of Apabhramsa in 
different dialects of one common original speech are 
partly due to different accent systems. It will be necessary 
therefore to refer to the accent systems of our neighbour¬ 
ing tribes to solve some points of difficulty. In ignorance 
of the fact that some non-Ary an speech exercised some 
influence upon Bengali, and misled by the description of 
our language as Sanskritic, many capable scholars of our 
country have devoted themselves of late to the ingenious 
but wasteful work of digging out Sanskrit roots and 
stems for such Bengali words and 
aro S rsioam U D^ eBt,ODS inflections as are entirely of other 
origin. This work is conducted on 
the flimsy basis of feeble sound suggestions. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that this very unscientific method was once 
resorted to in Europe during the 17th and 18th centuries, 
and many scholars attempted to reduce all languages to 
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Hebrew and in some cases to an original Gothic on 
the strength of some remote or imagined sound 
similarity. 

How at times our Pandits try to derive foreign words 
from Sanskrit roots or how they coin altogether new 
Sanskrit words or roots to sanctify some words of doubtful 
origin, may be illustrated by a few examples. To do the 
foreign word . i Baki 7 (remaining) an honour, such an 
amusing new word has been coined as ‘ Bakri/ How the 
words c Nabalak 7 and f SabaJak ’ have been coined in 
Bengal is interesting to learn. One who attains majority 
is called ‘ Baliy ’ in Arabic, and so one who is not a 
‘ Baliy 7 or is in his ‘ Jiizanai 7 is a ‘ ua-b3liy ’ in our correct 
court lauguage ; very curiously enough this term has been 
reduced to ‘ Nabalak 7 in Bengali, though ‘ not a balak 7 
(child) is the opposite meaning of the term. Perhaps 
‘ one with a boy,’ i,e. 9 of age to become a father, is the 
idea involved in the curious word ‘ sabalak.’ It is true 
that the Persian word ‘ Garam 7 comes from an Avestic 
word which is but a variant of Vedic ‘ Gharlnma, , but it 
is not correct that the form ( Garam * is an Indian 
c apabhraiiisa ’ of our Vedic term. The mistake in this 
case is due to not taking into consideration the time and 
circumstances under which the word came into use in bur 
country. 

I note two more words of Persian (originally Avestic) 
origin, which are wrongly supposed by some to be of 
Indian origin. Vedic i Sahasra is but a variant of 
‘ Hazarra ; of Avestic, and the word ‘ hSzar 7 came to 
us only recently during the Moslem rule. The word 
4 Baju 5 (an ornament worn on the upper ai m) is not our 
own coining, but has come from Persian source ; certainly 
it is from c Balm 7 ; but this is the Avestic form of Vedic 
word, 4 Bahu’ ; c. g : Avestic—‘dar-c-jo biizu, corresponds 
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to ‘Dirghabahu ’ ; the word ‘daraj’ from ‘ dar-e-jo ’ is ^ 
also now in use in Bengali. 

Some old-time authors of works on lexicon were also 

not free from the sort of defect noted above. Failing to 
find out the origin of the Prf&fta or vernacular 
t Rhj ikiduar ’ '(hack door) a hideous word was coined-in 
the name of Sanskrit/' namely, ‘ KhatakkikS/ though m 

some Sanskrit works of th> Jainas the derm ‘ Kilakitadvara’ 

actually occurs;. For the Best word ‘ Changodi/ a basket 
(in use in Pali'.and some vernaculars), such a word as 
«Changerika ’. was coined, though no root for it is 
obtainable in Sanskrit- -Not knowing that . the vernacular 
word (dirt formed from secretion in the eye) • comes 

from Piachyuii, a word, namely, ‘Pinjata,’ was coined 
for its origin, 

An example in the Contrary direction may also be 
fittingly noted here. The derivation of ‘ rasta ’ (road) 
as given by some- from the Word ‘ raha’ is faulty ; it is 
to be noted/that according to t>e Persian grammar the 
noun form ‘ rasta.’ cannot be formed from ‘raha’ by 
the addition of suffix- / ist ’ r again, we clearly see that 
‘ rathya was reduced in Pali to ‘ raceha ’ and this form 
*racchS’ was always in. use- in Prakrta to become. 

naturally the progenitor of ‘ rasta.’ 

Enumeration of questions necessary to be considered, as a 
, preparatory measure.—oat Work is. pet to be barren of 
good results, we must direet oar inquiry to the solution of- 
the following questions,.as preparatory tp the' analysis of. 
our language, with a- view- to detect' and unravel 
all'‘the influences which were at work in building 
it, up: (1> We have to. consider carefully—(a) the 
geographical limits of aucient Vanga or Bengal which, 
has given our language its distinctive name and, (A) 
the ethnic character of the tribe or tribes which inhabited 
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^the area previous to the settlement of the people who 
brought in what may be termed a form of Aryan speech. 
This enquiry involves necessarily the consideration of the 
ancient political or ethnical character of other tracts 
which were once closely allied to the whole of Vanga, 
and constitute to-day with the old-time Vanga the 
province of Bengal in which Bengali is the dominant 
language. (2) As far as it can be traced, we must 
determine what form of Aryan speech was first brought 
into or super-imposed upon the country roughly defined 
above, t.8) The Arjan or Aryanised and the non-Aryan 
hordes which made inroads into Bengal, from the 
earliest known time to the end of the 12th century A.D., 
i>€.> up to the time of the Mohammedan influence in 
Bengal, and secured settlements in different parts of 
the country, must also be taken into account to explain 
some factors which generally appear anomalous in our 
language. 

It is too much to expect that we shall succeed in 
mapping out definitely how the stream of our language 
flowed with an unbroken continuity from a well-defined 
source and received in its bosom many affluents in its 
successive course of progress. No doubt what is true in all 
cases has been true in respect of the evolution of our 
language; presumably nature never allowed any break to 
occur in her process of upbuilding, but all the links in the 
evolution are not now clearly discernible, for many earlier 
forms were not preserved in literary records, and we have 
now only to surmise their existence from a very small 
number of what may be termed “ fossil words.” 

Some philological propositions sin ted ,— Before entering 
upon my subject, I set forth and discuss some proposi¬ 
tions which are generally accepted as correct and are of such 
value as no one should lose sight of in such an inquiry. 
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Linguistic miscegenation .-*-The first proposition, if put in 


the language of A. H. Keane* will stand as follows j lheie 
is no such' phenomenon as linguistic, miscegenation. 1 fear 
I cannot accept the proposition as universally correct, 
following the history of the origin of some [European 
languages. It will be’ noticed later on that in our 
syntactical forms, that is to say, in the very structure of 
our language, some elements foreign to our language 
have accommodated themselves. This sort of mixture 
cannot but be recognised as miscegenation. I admit, 
however, that the foreign elements which no doubt 
change the structure are absorbed by the main organism ; 
this assimilation by intussusception takes place according 
to the active principles inherent in the organism. 
Consequently the new structure which becomes wholly 
separate and independent, cannot be said to be mixed as a 
language in the individuated form. No language of 
this world can coincide with another, for every 
language has its own separate grammar or structure; 
butTit can be shown that in their growth many languages 
in India incorporated many foreign elements and have 
adopted foreign methods of expression. We can 

only say that no two languages are identical, but as in 
the case of human races, so in the case of human speech, 
absolute purity cannot be thought of. I must no 
doubt .acknowledge thAt we are at times misled 
by some instances of mixed vocabularies and wrongly 
pronounce a language to be mixed on that account. If 
Mr. Keane has. ' emphasized upon this proposition in 
stating that there cannot be any miscegenation of 
languages I am in entire agreement with the views of the 

distinguished anthropologist. As an 

Urdu, not different p j e may.' cite "the ease-oi’the 

from Hindi. ‘ 1 ' } ■ , 

so-called ,Urdu speech (by endorsing 
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valuable opinion of Mr. Keane) which is wrongly 
supposed to be different from Hindi and is asserted by 
some to be a mixture of Hindi, Persian and Arabic. 
My suggestion to do away with the name Urdu as an 
additional name for the standard Hindi language was no 
doubt accepted by Mr. L. S. S. O’Malley during the 
census operations of the year 1911, but the sentiment of 
some people for the ridiculously unscientific term had to 
be, I fear, respected. The whole structure of the so- 
called Urdu speech is Hindi, the Hindi pronouns are 
conjugated with verbs in all tenses and moods according 
to the Hindi rules, yet forgetting the fact that no amount 
of word-borrowing can change one language into another, 
Urdu has been set up as a different language. That the 
words of Persian and Arabic origin are much in use in 
Hindi and more free use of them is possible, is lost sight 
of. Words of such foreign origin are prevalent in Bengali 
and Oriya as well. If we borrow European words more 
freely and adopt what is called Roman script in our 
writing, will the Bengali language be entitled to claim 
another name ? Such a sentence of a European Lady 
as ! HX the ^ (milk the cow)—is wholly English 

and not Bengali, even though excepting one definite 
article all the words are Bengali. The vulgar people 
confound language not only with vocabulary but also 
with script. The Nagri letters which have no better 
pretensions to antiquity than Bengali letters, are called 
even by many educated persons (t Sathskrita aksara,” 
merely because to serve some convenience, mauy Sanskrit 
books are published in Bengal in N&gri character. 

One word more regarding word-borrowing. It must 
be noticed that the words borrowed from other languages 
have all to conform to the genius of the languages into 
which they are adopted. This is what takes place in the 
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Bengali language and this is what as a matter of course 
takes place in Hindi even though the speakers, through 
whose agency the adoption is accomplished, are Moham¬ 
medans. 1 That an adherence to an unscientific situation 
has a mischievous effect on education must be duly 
appreciated. 

Some examples of miscegenation .—It will be shown 
in its right place how some particles and suffixes (both 
primary and secondary) of distinct Dravidian origin 
are noticeable in the morphology of our tongue, and 
what is still more striking, how some modes of expression 
indicating change of thought have been accommodated 
by Bengali by borrowing them (or rather assimilating 
them unawares) from the Dravidian speech. How in 
some cases the syntactical order of sentences in 
Hindi has been changed because of the influence of 
Moslem culture, is well-known to Hindi scholars ; 
the usual order of words iu a sentence such as 
‘ Jamin-ka-upar/ is now often changed into ‘ upar 
Jamin-ka ’ in imitation of ( bar-u-e jamin.’ It should 
be noted that those who speak the so-called Urdu 
tongue are Indians and the overwhelming majority of 
the Mohammedans are of Indian descent, and are conse¬ 
quently expected to think according to the traditional 
thought of the country. 

How the syntactical structure of modern Bengali has 
been modified and altered under the influence of English 
literature is a fit subject for a separate independent study. 
I quote here only two sentences to illustrate the case : 
w ‘srrfa etc., 


1 The sort of composition which at times our Sanskrit Pundits 
and Arabic scholars indulge in by introducing artificially Sanskritio 
and Arabic forms to niako a flourish of pedantry, can hardly be 
classed ondor any form of speech. 
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would have been laughed at some thirty years ago. 
Our celebrated Bankimchandra composed the following 
sentence in his ‘ Durgesnandinl 9 more than sixty years 
ago: ' qfif f% 

®s 

Again, a bit of change in the matter of thought is 
distinctly noticeable in our almost universal use of the 
word (awful) in association with words indicating 

pleasant ideas in such phrases of recent time as 


etc. 

(2) 11 ow anew language evolves .—The second proposition 
I should put forward is, that it is only when a new structure 
is gradually built with new elements on a fresh basis, a 
new language is evolved ; but this new language by 
coming in contact with other languages cannot change 
wholly its own structure, for such change amounts to 
death or extinction of that language. The imperceptible 
slow change with which a new language is developed is by 
itself a matter for study, Never can a living people 
change radically or discontinuously, nor can its natural 
and organised mode of thinking which expresses itself in 
the form or structure of its speech, be radically changed. 

It should be remembered in this connexion that the 
speech of a living people striving for progress is ever 
progressing and growing imperceptibly by absorbing new 
elements when coming in living contact with other langu¬ 
ages. Two examples of European method of expression in 
Bengali have been cited above ; this has been due to the 
awakening of a new spirit which impels a man to express 
himself in a new sort of impressive or emphatic manner. 
Moreover, merely by long sojourn in other countries 
men of influence of a society may get themselves 
accustomed with turns of expression quite different from 
what prevail in their own tongue, and may introduce 
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in their language what they get accustomed to, though 
the newly-introduced expressions may be regarded 
wholly unidiomatic or outlaudish at the first introduction. 
The Hindi form * A-gia * in the shape of 6 ese gSchhe 9 
for the idiomatic expression 'Ssechhe' has become 
almost normal in our language now; the wholly 
unidiomatic expression— 

(he will speak ‘ on liberty 9 ) for etc., 

does not very much jar upon our ears now. New modes 
of expression foreign to our language and thought are 
imperceptibly accommodating themselves in our language. 

(8) A Patois is not a separate language .—My next 
proposition is that what is called a patois or a rude 
or vulgar speech, is never a separate language. Isolation 
and want of culture bring about deformities, and 
these deformities characterise a language as a rude 
dialect. The language of the Mai P&hatjls is as much 
Bengali as the language of the peasants of Northern 
Yorkshire is English. Such an unscieutific term as 
‘sub-dialect' cannot be tolerated. 

(f) The shibboleth test .—I come now to another matter 
of great interest and significance in this inquiry. The 
shibboleth test is usually applied to distinguish one race from 
another, but without duly judging its value. I cannot 
therefore conclude this portion of my lecture without 
uttering a word of caution in that direction. 

That different phonetic systems do exist as racial 
peculiarities must be fully recognised and appreciated both 
by the anthropologists and philologists, though we may 
avoid treading the debatable ground as to whether the 
phonetic peculiarities imply necessarily in all eases differ¬ 
ences in the anatomical structure of the vocal organs. For 
all practical purposes we can safely leave aside the extreme 
case of the Papuans illustrated by Miklukho-Maclay, 
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for I shall presently show that the races I have to 
deal with in this book are not absolutely inca »able of 
imitating those utterances with which we are here con¬ 
cerned. We may spare the vocal organs an inspection 
when differences may be clearly explained by climatic 
influences or by the long-standing habit acquired by uncon¬ 
scious imitation of the sounds of some neighbours. 

The shibboleth test may be of practical value when 
two races remain apart from each other. It must, how¬ 
ever, be borne in mind that the pronunciation of words 
in a particular manner does not necessarily indicate 
peculiarity in the structure of the vocal organs; it may 
at times be wholly due to the education of the ear. If 
an infant born in England of pure English parents be 
nurtured wholly in an Indian home he will not display 
the peculiarities of English pronunciation, and will never 
mispronounce Indian names. I can speak Irom what I 
have carefully observed myself that the English biby born 
in India and brought up by Indians utters with perfect 
ease, when grown up, those words which the English 
people say it is impossible for them to pronounce. 
Bengalees who have settle 1 in Orissa, but have not mixed 
their blood with the Oriyas, pronounce Bengali words in 
Oriya fashion with Oriya pronunciation and Oriva. 
intonation. Not to speak of the higher caste people of 
Bengal, there is overwhelming evidence that the very 
people whose environment has changed the pronunciation 
of even the Brahmins in East Bengal, do change their 
pronunciation when they settle in the district of 
Hughli. 

The racial peculiarities in the matter of uttering vocal 
sounds are no doubt very marked but my persona! exami¬ 
nation of various Indian tribes in the matter of their 
capacity to utter certain sounds has strengthened my 
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view that there is no difference between man and man as 
far as the inhabitants of this country are concerned as 
to the construction of the organ or organs of speech. 
I have found the ears of some practically, isolated tribes 
so trained that they fail to catch certain sounds uttered 
to them and accordingly they imitate them vejry badly; 
but when they are for some time with us, they do not 
betray any organic defect in uttering new sounds. The 
Mundas and the Oraons are well known for their very 
settled phonetic peculiarities, but when employed in our 
houses as domestic servants they learn to speak Bengali 
very faultlessly, though when speaking their own tongue 
they do not deviate from their own path in the matter of 
pronouncing their own words. 

The hilly accent of Manbhum, the nasal twang of 
Bankura and Burdwau, the drawl of (ventral Bengal, which 
becomes very much marked in the slow and lazy utterance 
of words by women, and the rapid wavy swing with which 
the words are uttered in quick succession in East Bengal, 
may to a great extent be explained by climatic conditions 
as well as by the social life of ease or difficulty; but 
the influence of the tribes of different localities among 
whom the speakers of the Bengali language had to 
place themselves, must not be either minimised or ignored. 
It should be remembered that a man of the so-called Aryan 
descent may lose the power of uttering such sounds as are 
generated, for example, by c sh ’ or ‘ bh 9 because of the 
dominant environing influence of the people of other 
races. That the disability is not organic and cannot 
invariably be considered to be a racial characteristic, has 
been partly demonstrated. 

Definition of racial character of speech .—-It is desirable 
that I should here clearly define what I mean by a racial 
character of speech. 
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All phonetic ..or'-' linguistic geculiari ties that mark off 
one race or. stock from another are .not' necessarily 
racial characters in the scientific sense of the term. By a 
primary racial character I mean only such of the linguis¬ 
tic peculiarities, or marks of a people as have an organic or 
physical basis in the cerebral or vocal mechanism and as 


are also transmitted from parent to offspring under the 
operation of the principles of Heredity and. Variation. 
.The capacity for speech, for example, is .such a primary 
character for the human race. But I am free to admit 
that over and above such hereditary organic characters, 
there are secondar) characters of speech, racial peculiarities, 
which though not embedded in the physical conformation, 
are accompanied by what Wundt has called inheritable 
predisposition and which, therefore, appear in individuals 
from generation to ^generation under the normal conditions 
of existence though, no doubt, in the abseuce of suitable 
stimulus or under very marked changes of environment 
they do not persist but give place to acquired or induced 
variations. I am inclined to think that the. forms and 
relations of thought which lie at. the basis of the syntax 
of different families of languages, though not the gramma-* 
tical structures or paradigms themselves, constitute 
secondary racial characters of the nature of predisposition.- 
There is reason to believe also that accent systems, though 
originally acquired- under persistent climatic, dietic and 
social conditions, have now come in many cases to be more 
or less stable, more or less transmittable characters and 
may have given rise to• predispositions of the sort. But 
besides*. these primary and secondary characters there is 
a third sort of racial peculiarities of speech which, no 
doubt, distinguish one people from another but which are 
acquired under the influence of the tradition or of the 
environment, physical' and social, and have to be so 
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acquired by the individuals from generation and generation, 
and which disappear whenever the tradition or environment 
is changed. This traditional element in a speech constitute 
that part of it which is a social tradition and has no 
ethnic significance in the biological sense of the term. 
Among these traditional elements of speech, which may 
be loosely termed tertiary racial characters, I would place 
the phonetic system (the vowel and consonant system) 
as well as the grammatical paradigm (including the tense- 
formatives) of a language or family of languages. But 
as we have seen, all the racial characters, secondary no 
less than tertiary, the predispositions no less than the 
merely traditional elements, are liable to be changed under 
change of environmental conditions* and replaced by 
newly acquired or induced characters. 

The fact thus stands that different sections of the 
Bengali people have the capacity of speaking the Bengali 
speech alike. But I must utter a caveat here lest a 
wrong anthropological use be made of this philological 
fact as has been done in so many cases. On the basis 
of this fact we cannot necessarily postulate a unity or 
homogeneity of race. We cannot necessarily formulate 
the theory that either there bas been a thorough-going 
miscegenation of blood among all the sections, or that 
these sections do not represent different races of bygone 
days. I purposely strike this note of caution, though I 
am perfectly aware that there has been considerable 
miscegenation of blood among many races of India, for I 
consider it unsafe to draw any conclusion from facts 
furnished by linguistic investigation alone. 

Race vs. language .—To determine any question of race 
by the test of language alcne is as bad as to pronounce any 
opinion relating to the character of a language merely by 
referring it to the race to which the speakers may generally be 



known ta belong'. ‘We. shall have occasion to see later on 
why we cannot put any absolute reliance upon all the 
generalised rules framed by some noted philologists; 
in our linguistic inquiry we have to (as in all branches 
of' science) ascertain facts and then to classify and 
interrelate them to get at a truth, and should never 
allow ourselves to be respecters of names or of theories 
associated with big names. Readj-made saws and for¬ 
mula may help us to work out a question easily, but 
there will be hardly any justification on that score to 
make them sacrosanct* The word of caution uttered in 
respect of philological theories should also be uttered 
regarding some unscientific popular notions about truths 
in the field of ethnology. I am reminded of ‘dolico- 
cephalic 9 grammar and c brachycephalic ’ dictionary (so 
humorously coined by Max-Muller), when depending 
upon bead measurements race-classification is attempted 
bv amateur ethnologists and linguistic character of the 
race is sought to be solved in the light of that 
classification. 

We are not much concerned in this inquiry with 
those linguistic phenomena which fall legitimately 
within the province of the physiologists, though it is 
pretty certain that the time is not'distant when to explain 
even the ordinary phonetic changes in a speech, the 
help of the physiologists will be requisitioned in preference ' 
to that of the linguists. We shall have to study 
carefully the settled and abiding peculiarities of some 
races of men in the matter ot their accent systems and 
8j ntactical forms to measure the influence of those races 
in the upbuilding of our language, but as fca how a 
particular race became setthd in its habits to a particular 
mode of thinking or in a particular way of intonating 
certain sounds, will not concern us in pushing on our 
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research. Practically speaking, accent being a thing of 
very hard growth, it survives through many changes; as 
such, a comparative study of the accent system of various 
peoples belonging to several linguistic groups may help 
us in determining the origin of many peculiarities disclosed 
by the people of different provinces of Bengal. 

Misapplication of the rules of Philology .—I have thought 
fit to add a word relating to the misappbnation of 
some principles of philology in this county 'y some 
of our scholars Not only we should acknowk ge un¬ 
equivocally and with gratitude that as in other branches 
of science so in the matter of philology we owe a 
great debt to modem Europe for our knowledge, 
but we should also realise the supreme importance of 
referring to, and studying with diligence, what by their 
research the European scholars are giving to the world. 
It is, however, very necessary for our scholars to see that 
theories or propositions relating specially to philology 
formulated with the help of facts collected from various 
speech of Europe, may not be misapplied here in India 
in studying the phenomena of our languages. A few 
illustrative examples are adduced to explain what I 
mean. 


A scholar with good education in linguistics asserted 
recently to me (very likely because of misconception of the 
proposition relating to the reduction of the tenues into 
mediae) that T and D in our vernaculars are not inter¬ 
changeable in the formation of ‘ apabrams* ’ forms; 
he said so because he did not refer to what actually 
occurs in our languages. A few examples to contradict 
the assumption will quite do. We get and 

from from ^ or from from 

.5^1? or 5^1$ from ^5 from from 

or SSI, 31$ and $t$1 from $f$ from 
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of fingers), ftfe in Prakrta from fF, qft (border) from 

of Prakrta from C’TftSl from 5 ft^f from 

C'df'S (a basket in Orissa) from TtVt from ^jNt, 

from (Sanskrit -q^i), *ftf% from *[ffe, fe’t'Bft 

from and tftl from ft©. 

The scholar alluded to above maintains that our 
vernacular words have nowhere been formed by dropping 
the initial letter or syllable of the original. To remove 
this wrong notion the following examples are given, namely : 
of Pali is from ^f?T, is from ’sprPj, is from 
ft is from srftr, ftftn became ftftu in Prakrta and 
is fiftl now, from CT^ we get c^, from ftj 2 j% (a ladder) 
came out ft*ftft (as in Oriya now) and our f*fj% has been 
formed by dropping ft, from Sanskrit comes our 

ft^T> of which *T^ff is auother form, from (the 

topmost end) we have got was first reduced to 

"ftp (^till in use in Oriya) and from it came (now 
in Oriya only) and from Prakrta CfftR (still current 
in Oriya) came out (to rock), and (Oriya and 
ftlaithili ).from (and not from ^ for without 
the import is not conveyed by the word; sftft to 
sprout and Oriya ‘ a shoot ’ are from it). 

It has been asserted in a printed document by another 
scholar that in the phenomenon of metathesis the initial 


letter of a word does not change its place with a subsequent 
letter. Without referring to Patanjali who has derived 
in his MahabhSsya * sicbha ’ from ‘ himsa/ * tarka ’ from 
‘ krta ’ and so forth, we may merely just get up a short 
list of our words to show that the statement is not correct. 
We have got from f, s^'and from *r^( ^ ), 

has jbeen reduced to fft in Eastern Bengal, 
became in Pali and our is from it, from C’ftl 
(pseudo-Sanskrit C*lt| ) came out (^rtl and and then 
we got fift or C^TI, fron^c^acomes c$t , t| or C$f c T1 (to 

& £qmTt & 
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bury, in Oriya), from ) came out 

to overtop by throwing down another, etc. 

Foreign Influence in Bengal . —I conclude this lecture by 
referring to the influence of varipus foreigners upon us. 
Even our village school boys learn to-day that many foreign 
nations of Western Asia and of Europe have been influencing 
us in divers ways, at least from the 4th century B.C.; what 
impress our religious and social institutions have received 
thereby, should be studied diligently in special works. Not 
that these questions do not bear upon the history of our 
languages, but I am constrained to leave them out of 
consideration to avoid dealing with facts of complex 
nature. I touch only some points very superficially and 
irregularly, just to awaken the interest of the students in 
this subject of much moment. The use in the Maha- 
bharata of the word (of Greek origin) to signify a 
tunnel, in a chapter bearing no mark of lateness, is of 
greater significance than the adoption in our later time 
Astronomical works of the term HorS of Greek vocabulary, 
or of the Zodiac system of Ptolemaic Astronomy. Many 
words which are treated as De5l in consideration of their 
uncertain origin, may one day reveal their history to show 
what relation one day subsisted between us and some 
foreigner*. The words which have come to us, either 
because of trade or because of casual acquaintaree with 
foreigners, may not be of much value to us, but the fact 
of trade relation with outside peoples may throw much 
light on many dark parte of the history of our language. 
The use of the word or (Vedic = hor9e, and 

only later, a camel) by Kalidasa and other poets, by 
adopting the Arabic name of the animal, may not signify 
much, and similarly our acceptance of such Portuguese 
words as f*f#| (egreja), Fffa (chave), (pao), 

or (martello) and (sabao = Fr. savon) may 
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not be a'matter of serious importance, but there are other 
tfiifigs'^ektecl' therewith which \ye qannot afford to 
,ignpr£*^Regarding important facts disclosed by the 
“records'of.early trade relations,-.some instances, may be. 
•taken,' from the^'accounts of the ertrly European traders. * 
We;.learn from some Greek accounts. that the Greek people * 
traded with thte Dravidians at least as early as the 1st 
century^ A,D.; the names of ports and towns of Southern 
India as.-recorded 'by the Greeks, distinctly show that fhe 
land of tho Dravidians came then under the influence of 
the Aryans, for many ports and towns are found in, that 
record to bear . iiafaes of Sanskritic origin. It is in 
consequence of this, trade relation that many Indian 
articles still bear Indian -names in disguise in Western 
Asia and in Europe. Here are some examples.: (1) The 
English word ‘rice’ comes from Greek 'oruzo* which 
is the phonetic representation of the Tamil word f arici/ 
(2) in early, language indicated sand or sand-like 

things, and then ' very likely in the 2nd century B.C. it 
commenced to signify sugar by distinguishing itself from 
fif&5 (sand), and this name of the article went very 

likely to Italy through the Arabs to become the progenitor 
of the, word sugar, (8) the English word * tamarind ’ 
is derived from Persian ‘ Tamar-i-Hind ’ (the sour fruit 
of India), {4) it is admitted by the Romans that they 
got ivory 1 from the Kalinga people of India and that 
the word is of Indian origin ; it may therefore be suggested 
that this Word might have originated from ^5 (elephant) 
(tooth) 4-?$ (suffix), which could take the Prakrta 
form such a use of Prakrta words in Kalinga in 

the 1st century A.D. is not impossible as the people of 

1 We may notice that in ignorance of their origin some have 
sought to derive f?tf^ from fprossure) and of from 

(foot) on the wrong iuppoiition that the dough it kneaded with feet, 
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Kalinga are known to have adopted Aryan culture from 
a much earlier time, (5) along with the above examples 
I may mention the recent word ‘ mango ’ which is the 
Portuguese form of the Dravidian word 
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LECTURE II 

Ancient Bengal and its Peoples 

The Antiquity of the Names Vanga and Banglft 

It is a fact that the Veda Samhitas and the early 
Vedic literature do not mention the name Vanga either in 
connection'with the names of Indian tribes of in any 
enumeration of the * countries owned by the Aryans as 
,well as by the non-Aryans. The Rigveda Samhita does 
not know even Anga, but this Anga country is mentioned 
in the Atbarva Veda. In the Atharva \eda Parisisfca, 
however, the word Vanga occurs with Magadha as a 
component of a compound word j but as the scholars do 
not attach any value to it owing partly to the lateness of 
'the Parisista itself, I advisedly leave this mention out 
of consideration. It will be quite unscientific, however, 
to come to such a positive conclusion on the basis of this 
silence that the Vedic fathers had ho knowledge of the 
country or tribe which bore the name Vanga, I cannot 
too highly speak of the critical acumen of the learned 
scholars who have attempted to reconstruct the history of 
the Vedic times with the materials furnished by the Veda 
Samhitas, but. we have no patience with those who have 
.gone the length of making this bold statement with much 
confidence that the.state of things not disclosed by the 
Vedic mantras was non-existent in the olden days- The 
uncritical scholars do not see that even it it be conceded 
that all the mantras or prayers to gods, as had 
been composed at different times by the Rsis, were 
wholly collected, and we get them now fully preserved 
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in the Samhitas, it cannot be asserted that a complete 
picture of the Vedic times can be presented with the help 
of the mantra material alone. Let me take up a hypothe¬ 
tical case just to illustrate the force of my remarks. Just 
fancy that a cataclysm sweeps away all that we possess 
and are proud of to-day, and some historical critics arise 
after the deluge to write a history of our time with the 
help of such a prayer-book as the Brahma Sangit of the 
Brahmas, or a collection of Ramprasad’s songs, unearthed 
in the debris of some buildings, will the material be 
sufficient for the purpose ? Will not such an inference 
on the basis of the hymns and prayers of the Brahmas 
that the Bengalees of our imaginary pre-deluge era were 
all monotheists of the Brahma type, be a gross misstate¬ 
ment of fact ? Is there anything in the hymns of the 
Brahmas to indicate that there is such an institution as 
the Calcutta University or that this country is being 
ruled by the British people? Ramprasad’s songs may 
supply the information that we had such a thing as oil¬ 
pressing machine, and that machine was worked by bullocks 
being blindfolded j but will not this be a very poor picture 
of the civilization of Ramprasad’s days ? We meet with 
an entertaining passage in a drama of our celebrated 
dramatist and humourist, the late D. L. Roy, which pur¬ 
ports to be a taunting challenge to the effect—should we 
think that the Gopls of BrindSban did not know the use 
of jira marich, since there is no mention of this condiment 
in the Sri mail bhagabatam ? W r e cannot afford to forget 
that however much the Vedas relate to the general condi¬ 
tions of life of the ancient times, they are but ideal prayers 
and hymns which again, only a section of the Indian 
Aryans offered to the gods. There is ample evidence in the 
very Veda Samhitas that all the Aryans of India did not 
pursue the religion which is reflected in the Vedic mantras. 
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No doubt we do uot meet with the uame Vanga in the 
Veda Sambitas and the Atharvan mentions only Anga as 
the outermost border country lying to the south-east of 
the territories of the Aryas ; but when we come upon 
this fact that the later Vedic literature such as the 
Aitareya Brahmana mentions Vanga as a country held 
by a barbarian tribe, while the early Buddhistic literature 
(not likely of a date earlier than the Brahmana) is as silent 
as the Vedas are, it becomes difficult to attribute such a 
silence to ignorance. From these facts we cau only make 
this plausible inference that Vanga and its adjacent parts 
were not colonized by the Aryans till the 6th century 
B. C. Let me discuss this important point of chronology 
by considering the value of the facts disclosed by the 
aforesaid literature. 


. It is evident from the manner in which the border 
tribes have been mentioned in the 22nd Sukta of tho 5th 
Book of the Atharva Veda that the Magadhas and the 
Angas were alien barbarous people who resided outside the 
pale of Aryan country but it is also clear that the countries 
of these barbarians were in close proximity to the land of 
the Rsis. In this Sukta this wish has been expressed 
in offering a prayer to Agni that the fever called “takman” 
may leave the holy land of the Aryas and may reside in 
such border countries as Anga and Magadha which are 
really the heme (okah) of the fever. This fever which is con¬ 
sidered to be of malarial type has been asked in the prayer 
to assail the barbarians and specially their wanton fugitive 
women (described as Sudras) on account of their having 
left the Aryan protection in. Aryan homes. It is rather 
clear from this mention that the R. : is of the Atharva 
Veda utilised the services of the people of Magadha and 
Anga, and were particularly keen about keeping the Sudra 
women in Aryan villages. Looking to what has been 
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'^^stated of Anga we may only provisionally bold that Yanga 

which lay still farther off to the south-east, was ony‘ 
inhabited in ' those days by people other than the Aryans.^ 
We get in the S&tapatha Brahmana of a'much 'later date 
that the holy sacrificial fire travelled as far* east as Videgba 
(Videha) in Mithila. It is therefore ^ pretty certain 
' that the Aryans did not even then come in any real 
contact with the Vangas of Bengal. We notice in the 
Atharva Veda that the Kirata people of the Jlimalayan 
region were the neighbours of the Aryans and the 
Kirata women supplied such roots and herbs as were used 
for charms and for .medicine; such a peaceful , relation 
with the south-eastern border tribes is not indicated in 
any Sukta. In the Aitareya Aranyaka the Vanga tribe 
finds only a bare mention in conjunction with the Magadha 
people. Some early references relating to the people of 
Magadha, of. Anga and of other neighbouring barbarian 
trapts in such a fashion, that they were beasts or snakes, 
have been, misinterpreted by some Indian scholars. We eatinot 
forget the fact that almost all the tribes were known by 
the'toteiri names of their clans or tribes ; it is therefore 
strongly suspected that when the Aryans knew the totem 
names of different tribes/ they had some intimate know¬ 
ledge of them. When the tribes are not- made, identical 
with the names of birds and snaked, quite another inter-. 
pretation has to be given. In the history of the conquest 
of the rude aboriginal tribes .we get .one and the .same 
myjbhical account all over tfie world; the rude tribes in 
their mountain fastnesses and forest tracts are represented 
as giants'or dwarfs with mysterious powers, or they .are 
imagined to possess power of transforming themselves into 
beasts or birds. Tbe Rsis were.no doubt of * superior 
' - mental and spiritual powers, but they represent the Raksas'. 

• ahd.tlje’Ya^sas as magicians and/MSyavls, as invested 
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"with abiding authority ov r er the elements. The reason is 
not far to seek. The aboriginal people who knew every 
part of (heir land in the hills and the forests, could appear 
suddenly and could escape unnoticed to places which were 
difficult of access to the conquering trespassers ; moreover 
the rude tribes who were unable to cope with the civilized 
intruders, took to some subterfuges which made their 
hostility to be dreaded in proportion to its secrecy. When 
the blow was struck in darkness, the awe-struck Aryans 
w r W Jhad supreme contempt for the valour of their foes, 
were led to attribute it to supernatural or non-human, 
rather than iSo human agency. In any view of the case, 
knowledge on the part of the Aryans of the people of their 
country may be presumed. 

It has been just mentioned that in the early Buddhis¬ 
tic literature where detailed lists appear of many 
countries an.d peoples, the name Vanga is conspicuous 
by its absence ( fc Buddhist India ” by Rhys Davids, 
pp. *23-29). The importance of this omission lies in this, 
that Buddha who flourished towards the end of the 6th 
century B.O., had his activities mostly in Magadha 
which is not far off from Bengal. The story of Vijaya 
Simli a, on the other hand, points to a pre-Buddhistic colo¬ 
nization of Bengal by the Aryans. How far we can rely 
upon the Sinhalese account based upon a tradition merely, 
ov rather upon a legendary account, that Vijaya Simha was 
a king of Bengal and that he led his victorious campaign 
into Ceylon the very year the Buddha attained his Nirvana, 
has not yet been critically discussed. It can, however, be 
asserted on the evidence of linguistic palaeontology that 
the early conquerors of their land went from the eastern 
Gangetic valley and carried with them the speech which 
prevailed in Magadha at least during the 4th century. B.C. 
Not only the Sinhalese, but even the Vaeddas and their 
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very wild congeners use a l&rge number of Magadhi 
words in their speech, which are of the time I have spoken 
of. The use of the words “ gini ” for fire, “ gona ” for 
cows, “goya” and “goyi” (the Prakrta forms of godh-a- 
and godhika), " vaso ” to indicate residence (as in kaeto- 
vaso, forest residence), “ ini” from the root ^ = to go (as in 
gamanini), etc., which occur in the old Magadhi Prakrta, by 
even such Sinhalese as lead a rude life iu distant forest 
tracts, raises a presumption in favour of very early 
Magadhi influence in Ceylon. It has to be. noted Vua'c 
the 'Sinhalese are non-Aryan people, and the Tatnil- 
s.peaking Hindus who have most influence ’with thernv are 
not at all familiar with the Magadhi word's noticed above. 
As the early chronfclers of Ceylon could-always prevail 
upon the Gotama Buddha to visit the islau.d off and on, 
it is unsafe to rely upon the dates given by them in their 
pious zeal for the cause of religion. 

The account that Vi jay a and his-successor p roceeded to 
Ceylon from Vanga, cannot also be easily dismissed, fqr 
there are indelible marks of the influence of th e. eastern 
Gangetie valley on the speech of the Sinhalese; It is a 
fact that many words and grammatical forms as'haul their 
origin in the soil of Bengal at a comparatively recent 
time, are current in the speech of even some.isolated forest 
tribes of Ceylon, along with the Magadhi words of earlier 
date as just n/>\y noted above. • This argues in* favour oi c 
the proposition that the later ‘immigrants must have 
proceeded directly from Bengal. Whoever the early con¬ 
querors of Ceylon may .be, it. will be quite reasonable to 
suppose that even when the old Magadhi of the'3rd or 
4th century W. C. changed its own character considerably 
in farther east, lots of people of the lower Gangetie valley 
continued to pour into Ceylon to exercise linguistic and 
other influences Cipon the aboriginal races of that island. 
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to the currency of the modern Bengali forms in Ceylon, 
I may just by way of illustration refer to the following 


words, namely—Macha (iish), gacha (tree ; oc.eurs also as 
gaha in one tribal speech), petti (small ; the Bengali word 
peti or pati is used now to signify contempt). A good 
deal will have to be said in a subsequent lectu re regarding 
the accent system of our speech by compearing the pre¬ 
vailing system with the systems of some Dravidian races, 
and the old and the modern grammatical forms will have 
to be similarly considered. As such we cannot do anything 
beyond pointing out here that in Ceylon the word " bhumi ” 
is pronounced as a bnmi ” or “ bimi,” the word “ bhat ” 
is pronounced as “ bat ” and the form “ karana ” (to do), 
of which the modern Bengali form is “ kara,” is in use. I 
may only note in passing that in ^ome eastern districts of 
Bengal “ ba ” is nearly the sound of “bha ” and “ karana u 
is the form of tc kara ”; the sentence Ar ki deon jay for 
Ar ki deoa jay occurs in a humorous song composed by 


our poet Ttajani Kanta Sen whose early death we all 
mourn. As to Sinhalese accent system, the remarks of 
Mr. R. L. Turner may be profitably quoted. He writes: 
“ With regard to Sinhalese, it is hard to come to a 
decision, because firstly, all long vowels have been shortened, 
and secondly, an extensive umlaut has taken place.” The 
importance of the phenomenon noticed by Mr. Turner, 
will be appreciated by you when you will be treated to our 
Bengali accent and phonetic system* The facts relating 
to Ceylon as have been discussed here rather perfunctorily, 
do not fail to show that men of Aryan speech and civiliza¬ 
tion commenced to colonize Bengal from a time not 
later than the 4th century B, C. 

Probabilities, however, seem to be on the" side of the 
supposition that an appreciable number of Aryans chose 
to make Vanga their home, even when the Aryans of the 
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holy Midland country had neither occasion nor liking to 
take anv notice of the eastern tracts of the’barbarians. 


Even when the notice of the traets was forced upon them 
later on, they looked down upon those, of them who resided 
among tlm barbarians. Some statements in the old 
JDharmasastras warrant us in making this inference. 

There are some good reasons to suppesti that the 
Dharmasastras fathered upon Baudbayana and Yasistha, 
though older than many other Dharmasastras, cannot be 
placed beyond the 6th ceufcurv B. C. Baudbayana bas 
given the limits of Aryavarta in the following words : 
Aryavarta lies to the east of the region where the river 
Saraswati disappears, to the west of the Kalaka-vana 
(the forest region which extended over a large area 
to the south and south-east, of Magadha), to the north of 
the Paripatra mountains, to the south of the Himalayas 
(1 Pr., 1 Cb., K. 2). That Bengal is here excluded from 
the laud of the Aryaus, is sufficiently dear. After stating 
the accepted orthodox view regarding the geography of 
the Aryavarta, Baudhayana as well as Va§istha very grudg¬ 
ingly extends the limits of the Aryavarta on the authority 
of “ some ” who have been mentioned as “ others.” . By 
virtue of the extended definition, Bengal and some other 
countries fall within Aryavarta; for, according to this 
definition of the holy land, Aryavarta lies to the south of 
the Himalayas and to the north of the Vindhya range— 
being limited east and west by the two oceans (Vasi^tha I, 
8 and 9). The conclusion seems inevitable that the 
stray settlements of the Aryas at places beyond the limits 
of the holy land, commenced long before the time of 
Baudhayana, and the settlers were being recognized with 
some reluctance during the time of Baudhayana and 
Vafiistha. This proposition will receive full confirmation 
fro»n I lie following facts. Baudhayana whorp all tffie 
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Authors of the old-time Dharmasastras follow, has laid 
down some model rules of life for the twice-born Aryas in 
the second Kandika of the 1st Prasna of his work ; I 
give here the purport of the whole Kandika because of its 
special importance. It has been stated on the one hand, 
in verses XIII and XIV, that the people or peoples of 
Atiga, M.igadha, A vanti, and other lauds lying close to 
the land of the Aryas, are of mixed origin, while 
tin* lands of the Pundras, the Vangas and the Kaliugas 
are so unholy that one should go through a penance on 
one’s retuin from those countries ; on the other hand, 
it has been stated in noting certain deviations from the 
model rules of the holy Madhya Desa or Panchala country 
that those wIiq reside in southern countries, marry the 
daughters of maternal and paternal uncles, and those 
who belong to some northern countries, follow the trade 
of arms and go to sea. As these deviations have been 
excused on the ground of their being special provincial 
customs \v«» cannot fail to see that the Aryas who were of 
the twice-born rank became the settled inhabitants of the 
unholy lauds long before the time of Baudhayana. We 
•notice that Puncjra and Vanga were separate countries in 
those days, and that there were Aryan settlements in 
Pundra and Vanga, though they might not have been as 
extensive as in Magadha and Anga. AVe should further 
nutiee that sea voyage was allowed in olden days in some 
northern countries of the Aryans, which fell outside the 
limits of the Madhya De6a. This fact is in support of 
the proposition that the Aryans of the eastern (xangetic 
valley proceeded to Ceylon as early as in the 4th century 
B. C. We thus see that however scantily our material is, we 
cannot definitely assert that Aryans did not commence to 
colonize Vanga during or earlier than the 6th century B. C. 

Let us now discuss some other facts for further light 
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on the subject; let us now see what accounts we may 


of 


the ancient Vanga people on examining -some 


records of non-Aryan activities of a time when the Aryans 
disdained to take any notice of the tribes, who were not 
within the pale of Aryavarta. Recent researches in Farther 
India by such scholars as Mr. Phayre and Col. Gerini 
have disclosed these facts that the Telegu-speakiug and 
Tamil* speaking Dravidians of India reached Farther 

India both by land and sea, and established colonies and 
political supremacy in many parts of Farther India; and 
that the Hindus poured in, only subsequently, to dominate 
that land by displacing the Dravidian supremacy. The 
earliest date we get of the Hindus who went to Burma, 
is 923 B. C. I accept this date on the authority of some 
scholars, but I cannot vouch for its correctness. The 
Ksattriya adventurers who are said to have proceeded 
from Hastinapur and to have established an extensive 
territory in Upper Burma with Bhamo for its capital 
in 923 B. C., are reported to have displaced the Dravidians 
who had organised their new Kalinga Ratta previous to 
the Aryan inroads into the country. This should lead 
us to suppose that the Dravidian invasion in Farther 
India took place at least a century before 923 B. C. It 
is also reported of the Telegu adventurers that they 
established their supremacy over Arakan and the tract 
of country now covered by the Chittagong Division in 
about 850 B. C. The accounts of Kyauk-pandang by 
Mr. Phayre in his history of Burma may bq profitably 
referred to in this connection. 


Wfiat concerns us principally here is that the people 
of Bengal formed a powerful colony in Annatn in Farther 
India not later than the 7th century B. C., when they 
were being despised arid .not taken any notice of by the 
Aryans in India. The traditional and legendary accounts 
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relating to Annam, as are reported to appear in some 
Chinese records, affirm that the leader of the Bengali 
adventurers who became the king of Annam, bore the 
name Luck-lom, and that he married one Aunamese girl 
named Auki. It has been gathered from these records that 
the province of India to which Luck-lom and his people 
belonged, was called Bong-long, and that Luck-lom and his 
followers were of NSga Vamsa or rather had Naga for their 
tribal totem. It becomes pretty clear that the name of 
the land which was then unknown in Aryavarta, was 
Bong-long (the original form of Bangla) and the people of 
Bong-long were known by the name Bong. That the 
term Vanga indicated the uame of a tribe may be amply 
proved on the authority of the old Hindu literature. You 
may refer to Col. Gerini’s accounts regarding the Bong- 
long kings in his work entitled “ Researches in Ptolemy’s 
Geography.” Archeological research in Cambodia and 
Annam by Ayomounier, De la Ponte and other European 
antiquarians should be carefully studied in the interest of 
the history of India. We will presently see that those 
who bore the names Anga, Vanga and Kalinga, were re¬ 
garded by the Aryans to have been of non-Aryan origin. 
I should also mention here that the kings of Bong tribe 
reigned till the second decade of the 3rd century B. C., 
when some Buddhist Ksattriyas of the M&gadha country 
became supreme in Annam. It is known that eighteen 
kings of Bong-long origin reigned for over 350 years in 
Anuam. We find that the compound letter or suffix 
i( long ” was added to “ Bong ” to signify the country be¬ 
longing to the Boug people, I am inclined to think that 
this “ long” is the Annarnese form of the non-Aryan suffix 
“ }a,” and that not only the name Boug or Vanga as the 
name of a tribe, but the word “ Bangla ” is as old as tl e 
word Vanga. I shall not be accused of giving reins to wild 
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imagination ii‘ I consider this non-Aryan suffix “ liy” to be 
still ^persisting in our language, and. that w'edetefct 'this 
suffix in such words as “ phogla'” “ totls^” etc. ‘I should, 
however, uote that the “ la ” or its derivative (t la ” which 
indicates past tense (as in karila or kdrila ), has nothing to* 
do with the “ la ” spoken of h6re. Be that as it may, we get 
it as a ^je^rtain^fact, and that is a great gain with us, that 
the word Bong-long or Bangla was the name of some 
indefinite portion of our present Bengal at least as early as 
the 7th century B.C., and the name Vanga (which origin¬ 
ally signified a people) is of great antiquity. 

We learn this good lesson from the accounts of the 
Vanga people that we should not invariably make the 
Aryan activities in % province the sole starting point for 
the,historic period in that province, and should not consign 
all pure and unmixed'non-Aryan activities to the limbo of 
all forgotten formations by writing the convenient term 
" Pre-historic time ” over the events of the non-Aryan 
people. We see that the Vangas, previous to their being 
influenced bv the Aryan civilisation, created a history in 
this world. Far from therefore being ashamed we are 
rather proud of this ethnical record' that those who have 
to be presumed to form the bulk of our population to-day, 
are the Vangas who founded once, a ruling house in 
Aunam in Farther India. * 

Another fact of great historical significance relating 
to the early, migratory movements of the people of Bengal 
has^ to l>e narrated from the records of the Dravidians of 
Peninsular'India, . Very ancient-books inform us 
that manyNaga-worshipping tribes proceeded from Bengal 
as well as fforn other parts of:'Northern India to 
establish their supremacy in the ^Tamihikam country. 
Of these tribes, the Marans, the Cberas and the Pangala 
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raiyar interest us most. The Cheras, it.is stated, 
needed to Southern India from the north-west of Pansala 
or Bengal and established the “ Chera ” kingdom of much 
historical note. It is significant that the.Cheras are men¬ 
tioned in the old Brahmana literature as occupying the 
eastern tract of the Magadha country. As to the M a rang 
who are said to have been the neighbours of the Chertis* in 
Northern India, it is equally important to note that the' 
mighty Pandya kings claim to be of Maran descent. The 
Marabs who were also called Maravars, are reported to 
have been a very tierce and warlike people, and that they 
worshipped the goddess Kali on the top-knot of whose 
hair stood an infuriated cbbra snake. The Pangala 
Tiraiyars are recorded as the latest immigrants, and it 
is narrated of them that' thej' proceeded from the’ sea-coast 
of Bengal by boat aud founded the Chola kingdom 
at Kanchi. As the phrase Pangala or Bangala Tiraiyar 
is equivalent to (Tlra-Vanga), we can assert 

unhesitatingly that these people had received Aryan 
influence in Bengal before they left for the Madras coast. 
These traditional or legendary accounts may not be strictly 
correct in all their details, but their general story must 
be.accepted as historical truth, since the ancient Tamil 
writers knew nothing of Bengal and its neighbouring tracts 
when they.recorded these traditional accounts. We shall 
see later on that these accounts are quite in harmony 
with what will be narrated in a subsequent lecture. 

Let me mention another, fact in this connection. 
It is narrated in the bid Tamil , books that when the 
Naga-worshipping tribes were colonising Southern India, 
the Makkalag were the principal and the most influential , 
people in the South. As this Dravidian term Makkala 
or Makkada could be easily transformed into Markata,. 
rnany Aryans called them monkeys though without much 
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justification. To do justice to the Makkalas it must 
be mentioned that they have a very high social status in 
the Tamil-speaking country and many aristocratic zamindar 
families belong to the clan of the Makkalas. It is 
reported that these Makkalas once occupied those high¬ 
lands of Central India which are included in the Danda- 
karanya of the Ramayana. Be that as it may, these 
Makkalas once freely intermarried with the Naga tribes 
and brought about racial homogeneity in many parts of 
Southern India. We associate nothing but rudeness and 
barbarity with the term non-Aryan; but adverting now to 
the momentous activities of the high class non-Aryan 
people of olden days we should do well to change or 
modify our notions considerably. 

We have noticed that the Tiraiyars or the sea-coast 
people of Pangala or Bangala took a sea-route to proceed 
to Southern India ; * we also notice that the Bong people 
established a ruling dynasty in Annam when the Telegu 
people were influential in Burma. It will therefore be 
very reasonable to conclude that the Vangas oi ancient 
time were a sea-faring people and reached the coast of 
Tonquin Bay by a sea-route. 




LECTURE III V 

The Geography of Old Bang ala and of 
other Related Tracts 


In order to fix with some definiteness the land which 
^vas the principal home of the non-Aryan Vaugas, let us 
follow the geography of the ancient time, as we fiud in 
the Mahabharata and in the Puranas. I am strongly 
inclined to think that the eastern portion oE the indefinite 
tract which was once called Kalaka-vaiia and which once 
formed the eastern boundary of Aryavarta, came to be 
designated as JkadaJchaiida in comparatively later times. 
It is pretty clear that th& name Jhadakhanda came to be 
associated with the tract which lay to the south of Gaya, 
to the east of Shahabad, to the south of Bhagalpur and 
to the west of Bankura and Midnapur. The temple of 
Baidyanath at Deoghar in Bengal (uow in Bihar) is still 
considered to be situated in the Jhadakhanda tract, for the 
priests of Baidyanath recite a mantra by indicating, this 
geography in worshipping the image of Baidyanath. 
A portion of Jhadakhauda gob the name Radha or LSdha 
as we notice in the Jaina records?' The Acharanga Sutta 
of the Jainas, though it narrates things of Buddhistic 
, and pre-.Buddhistie era, was composed at a time which 
may be regarded recent. According to the accounts of 
this book the temple of Baidyanath is in Radha or Ladha 
Country. - The people who inhabited Radha, &re described 
to be black-skinned and.rude in manners, and are reported 
to have been fond oE robbing the pious Jaina intruders. 

• In the. Brahmanda section of the Bhavisya Purana the 
whole tract lying to the north of the DSrukesvara river 
and extending along the Panebkot hills, has beeD called 
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the Raw'll a couulry and the temple of Baidyanath has 
been mentioned as existing in that tract. 

That the main portion of the Bhagalpnr Division was 
designated as Anga country is well established now, and 
there is no need of demonstrating it here. It lias also 
been well ascertained that the Suhma country which had 
Damalipti or Tamralipta for its capital, must be identified 
with a very considerable portion of the district of Midnapur. 

We get in the Mahabharata that the five sons of Bali 
were the progenitors of the allied races of the Angas, the 
Pundras, the Vangas, the Suhmas, and the Kalingas 
(Adi, C. IV, 4217-*!]). All these tribes have been so 
described in the Mahabharata as to indicate that they 
lived in close proximity to one auother. The Pundras 
have been mentioned as Suhraottaras in the Matsya Parana, 
and in the Mahabharata too the Pundras and the Suhmas 
have been placed near to each other (Adi, C. XIII, 24, 58). 

No doubt the Punclras proceeded northward subsequently 
and founded Pundravardhan in North Bengal, but their 
early distribution points to the fact that they occupied 
the tract of Bengal which lies to the north of Midnapur. 

The account we get of Bali Raja from the Dravidian 
source should interest us all. The Hindu account is that 
Srlkrsna by resorting to a godly trick sent Bali to Patala 
or Nether world. It is interesting that Bali who was a 
Daitya, is worshipped in Southern India as an ideal Raja 
of the good old days, and there is a town by the sea-coast 
of the name Mahabalipuram over which Bali presides. 

Bali is called Mabali or Mababali aud there is a religious 
festival of high importance to celebrate his memory in 
the Malayalam tract of the Madras Presidency ; this 
festival is called Onam. It is narrated that no one ruled 
the earth with so much justice as Bali did, and all sorts 
of sins and iniquities were unknown in his time. The 
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ng that is sun" at the Onam festival, relates, these 
accouuts; two lines of it are given here, which purport 
to say that in Bali’s time theft and other crimes were 
unknown : 


Miivali nadathu bajjum kalain 
Kalla khedilla kalabhu milla. 


Vou can clearly see that it is the Southern country 
which is our Patala, and the Pauranic account relates to 
the invasion of the country by the.Aryans. That Bali 
was considered to be the fofbear of the Vanga people as 
well as of other allied races, shows that the non-Aryan 
origin of all these races was fully known to the Aryans. 
That Bali’s queen gave birth to Anga and his brothers, 
was narrated tp Hiuen Tsiang when he was at Monghyr. 

I he feminine fprra of Bali as Bali-amma is the name of 
the principal goddess of the Sinhalese and the Vaeddas of 
Ceylon ; her consort Kande. has assumed now the name 
Skanda. because of Tamil-Hindu iuflueuce. 

Let us now halt to consider a point of ethnic interest. 
The writer of the passages occurring in the Mahabharata 
and the Puranas as relate to the history of the non- 
Aryan tribes, did not certainly make a scientific ethno¬ 
logical study of the tribes in question, but the facts 
narrated above justify us in holding that they carefully 
* observed and noted some important points of agreement 
and difference between those tribes. The Angas, the 
Vaugas, the Pundras, the Suhmas and the Kalingas were 
noted in the first place as tribes perfectly distinguishable 
from one another, and in the second place as peoples 
closely allied to one another. It was noticed that they 
were all Naga-worshippers and that they were all the sons 
of Bali, Regarding Naga worship I may remark in 
passing that the story of Behtila commemorates how the 
new-comers iu the lauds of the Angas and the Vangas 
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to accept and venerate the religious cult of the original 
inhabitants. We can see from the account we now obtain 
of Bali that the name of the common ancestor of the 
tribes under review was not the creation of a fancy of the 
Aryans. It has been stated in the previous section that 
those who proceeded to Southern India from Bengal and 
its neighbourhood, had Naga for their totem, and we have 
now seen that Bali is still worshipped in the Southern 
Presidency. The cumulative effect of the whole evidence 
is in favour of this supposition that the original inhabitants 
of Bengal were by race and habits allied to those who are 
now designated as Dravidians. 

The Vangas who were always connected with the 
Pun<Jras and the Suhmas, must have occupied the tract of 
country which lay to the east of our modern Burdwan 
Division. The fact that the Pan.’avas conquered Vanga 
after subverting the Pundras and led their victorious 
soldiers to Suhma after devastating Vanga, supports this 
position fully (M. Bh., Sabha, XXX, 23-25). We find 
also in the Raghuvamsa that Raghu conquered the 
Vangas after finishing his task with the Suhmas and 
planted his victorious banner in the midstream of the 
Ganges. The popular notion that Vanga as described by 
Kalidasa, should be identified with the modern Eastern 
Bengal, is erroneous. To clear up the point I have first 
to note that in all old records we get the Vangas in close 
proximity to the Pundras and the Suhmas; we may then 
refer to the historical fact that when Suhma lost its old 
name and became a sub-province with the name Danda- 
bhukti, it became a Bhukti or sub-province of Vanga. 
The Tirumalai inscriptions decide this point clearly and 
unmistakably. It has been recorded in the inscriptions 
(K. A, Vol. 9) that the celebrated Chola Raja first came 
upon Daksina Radha on crossing the northern frontier 
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of Orissa; he then raided Vanga and at a place in the 
north of Vanga (not in Barihda, nor in any other province) 
defeated the then Pala Raja in a battle and just after 
finishing that work came upon Uttara Ra’ha which was 
the adjoining 'country. It was from Uttara Rac’ha, i.e 
from tire tract covered by the districts of Hoogly, Burdwan 
and Birbhum that the adventurer proceeded to the coast 
of the greater Ganges on the other side of which lay 
Barinda. 

What was the extent of this Vanga in olden days, has 
next to be ascertained. With reference to the geography 
of the Mahabharata and the Puranas we may say that the 
main portion of Northern Bengal and some portion of the 
district of Mymensingh were included in the Pragjyotisa 
country or Assam, over a portion of which the Kiiatas 
predominated. The Tripura country or the Chittagong 
Division was no doubt once under the sway of the Telegus 
of Kalinga, but as the Vangas also extended their influence 
over Annam in Farther India their extension in the Tripura 
country in the dim past cannot be very much doubted. 
It is highly interesting that not knowing them to be the 
relics of bygone days the present ruling chiefs of Tippera' 
use the ensigns of those old rulers who are now almost 
forgotten in history. The ensign beariug the representation 
of a fish and the pan or betel-leaf-shaped ensign are 
used among other ensigns on ceremonial occasions. Let 
me mention that fish has always been a subject of venera¬ 
tion and an emblem on the royal banner of a powerful 
section of, the .Dravidians, and a broad leaf is the emblem 
of the Kiratks who now reside in the wild tracts of Cachar. 
As to the eastern limit of Vanga we have obtained a rough 
and .indefinite idea only. We have to approach this point 
again' after considering some other facts which are import 
ant for the history of our language. 
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In the Vrhatsamhita of Baraha Mihira (6th century 
A.D.) Vanga is mentioned by the name Samatata but no 
definite^ geography is indicated; all that we know is that 
Samatata lay between Utkala and Mithila. This state¬ 
ment tends to show that even as early as the 6th century 
A.D. one general name Samatata eould be used for all 
the provinces of Bengal, as lay between Orissa and North 
Bihar. In this connection it is interesting to learn that 
in the enumeration of some tribes of minor importance 
dwelling in the iladha country on the Bengal frontier, the 
Puranas have designated the tribes as Pravavga *. The 
extension of the name Vanga to the Radha country is 
clear in this statement. Let us then refer to the accounts 
of Hiueii Tsiang who is not much removed in time from 
VarSha Mihira. The celebrated Chinese traveller went 
from Champa in Bhagalpur to a place called Kie-chu-ho- 
khi-lo which was 400 li from Champa to the east. The 
traveller or pilgrim kept the hilly and jungly tracts of 
liajmahal to the right and proceeded to this place, 
following the stream of the Ganges. No identification of 
this place has yet been made but this country or province 
appears to have been composed of the northern portion 
of the Burdwan Division, the whole of the district of 
Berhampore and a considerable portion of the district of 
Nadia, since, going from this country eastward and cross¬ 
ing the Ganges after trudging the distance of about 600 li 
Pane?reward h an was reached. At this time Kie-chu-ho- 
khi-lo contained six or seven Buddhistic monasteries and 
there were 300 Buddhist priests there. 1 It has been 
stated that the people were fond of learning and were 
simple and honest. It is reported that the people spoke a 


1 Kuchiakol is a familiar village name in this trnef.; it is not 
unlikely that each a name the capital town of this province or political 
unit bore in the 7th century A.D 



dialect , of the Midland language. By “ Midland 99 the 
Magadha country is meant. Existence of ten Hindu 
temples was also noticed by the traveller. It appears from 
his description that the country had then only recently 
lost its independence and was being governed by the king 
of a neighbouring country before Siladitya Harsavardhan 
annexed it to his kingdom. It will bo presently seen that 
the Ralha country was at this time being ruled by Raja 
Sasanka or rather by his descendants who were sworn 
enemies of Harsavardhan. I think therefore that the 
neighbouring Raja who then dominated Kie-chu-ho-khi-lo 
was of the family of Sasanka alias Narendra Gupta. The 
description that somewhere on the northern portion of this 
country not far from the Ganges, was a high tower made 
of bricks and stones, and that this structure was ornamented 
with rare sculptures and on the four faces of the tower 
there were sculptured figures of the saints, Devas and 
Buddhas in separate compartments, is of great archseological 
interest. Looking to the fact that elephants roamed 
about on its southern frontier it may be supposed that 
between Samatata (which stretched along the coast of 
Bay of Bengal) and Kie-chu-ho-khi-lo lay a tract covered 
with wild vegetation, which could invite the wild elephants 
of Rajmahal hills. Who knows that Banagram (now the 
headquarters of a sub-division) does not carry in its name 
the memory of the old physical aspect of the locality ? 

The description given of Pundravardhan of rather vast 
area shows that a very considerable portion of Northern 
Bengal was then under the influence of the culture of 
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Magadha country, and that this country extended to the 
frontier of Assam. It is to be noted that the culture of 
Magadha which prevailed over all parts of Bengal, was 
absent in Assam where Buddhism could not make any 
impression. This phenomenon partly explains why the 
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ssamese speech was not then exactly identical with that 
of Northern Bengal. The people of Assam of those days 
are reported by the traveller to have been “ of small 
stature and of dark-yellow complexion ”; this description 
leads me to think that tlie Mongolian element predomi¬ 
nated then in Assam, and because of this ethnic character 
the language of mid-India became slightly different in 
Assam. Hiuen Tsiang then goes to Samatata of Bengal 
after travelling a very long distance from KSmrup. As 
particulars of that route are not on record, the geography 
remains incomplete as to the extent of Vanga to the east. 
But it seems to be implied in a statement that the hilly 
tracts of Tippera and Chittagong which were not visited 
by the traveller, were included in the Samatata country, 
for the traveller speaks of those tracts when describing the 
Samatata country as a wild country difficult of access. 
Another fact is quite clear that just to the south-west of 
Samatata was the Suhma country. This tallies exactly with 
what we inferred regarding the geography of old Bengal from 
ancient Indian records. It must be specially noted that the 
influence of Buddhist priests and Magadha culture were 
as extensive in Samatata as they were in Suhma, Kie- 
chuho-khi-lo, Pundravardhan and Karnasuvarna. The 
PunJras, the Suhmas and the Vangas who were kindred 
tribes, were dominated by one and the same cultural 
influence during the seventh and very likely during the 
sixth century A.D. 

i^aisanka or Narendra Gupta who annexed some portions 
of Orissa and Gan jam to his empire had his principal 
seat at Karnasuvarna in the seventh century A.D. This 
Karnasuvarna was no doubt located somewhere to the 
south of the wild tract which stretched forth from the 
Rajmahal hills, since going 700 li north-west from Tamra- 
lipta, Karnasuvarna was reached. Having narrowed 
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the limits of different provinces with the help of 
Hiuen Tsiang’s topographical survey, it may be safely 
asserted that Karnasuvarna was the capital of the Radha 
country in the seventh century A.D. The records of 
moral and intellectual advancement of the people of Karna¬ 
suvarna as left behind by Hiuen Tsiang, justify us in 
making this inference that all over the country which 
forms now the presidency of Bengal, the influence of the 
Magadha civilization of the seventh century A.D. did 
effectively aud extensively prevail. 

I have related several facts which have some bearing 
upon the province which is now known by the name Orissa; 
it will be necessary also to relate what relation subsisted 
between Bengal and Orissa to explain some points of 
linguistic unity between the languages of those provinces. 
I have just now mentioned that Sasanka alias Narendra 
Gupta annexed some portions of Orissa, but it must be 
stated that his influence can only be traced in Kongada 
(*.<?., over some portions of the district of Puri and Ganjam) 
where Oriya language now prevails. It must be made 
clear that the Kalinga country of historical note and the 
territory of Sasanka had no connection with the high-lands 
which were possessed in ancient time by the tribes known 
by the names Olra and Utkala. With reference to the 
people of that part of Orissa which was within the range of 
[ Sasanku/s influence we get this account from Hiuen Tsiang 
that with respect to their written characters they were the 
same as those of Mid-India, but their language and mode 
of pronunciation were quite different. 

It is a significant fact Hiat we do not get a well-defined 
country bearing the name Utkala in the Mahabbarata 
though the situation of Kalinga to the south of Suhma 
and Vanga is rather well defined in many parts of that 
work. In the Vlsma Parva, for instance (IX, 348), the 
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tkalas have been 'mentioned as rude people and nothing 
has been stated regarding their owning any country in an 
organised form.' Vanga seems to have been in olden times 
connected With Anga on one Side and with Kalinga on the . 
other; for the Angas, the Vangas, and the Kalin gas* are 
found constantly linked together in the Mahabharata as 
people closely allied by race and position. ( Vide , for 
instance, Drona Parva, Chap, LXX.) In the Purauas 
also the U tkalas have been'‘distinctly mentioned as a rude 
tribe of very early origin, having no affinity with the races 
around them. (Vide MarkamjejajPurana, Canto LVII, 
Hari«vam§a ; X, 631-32.) From the description, given by 
Kalidasa iu the 4th Canto of the Raghuvamsa it becomes 
clear that just on crossing the river Kapisa the country of 
the Utkalas was reached. Here too there^ is mention 
of the Utkalas, i.e., of a tribe Jbut uot of ^ny country 
possessed by that tribe! The river Kapisa is the modern 
Kasai or Kansai whi'oh flows through the southern parts of 
both Chutia Nagpur and Midnapur. The Utkalas in 
Kalidasa’s days had no political organization, for Raja 
Raghu had not to conquer the country of the Utkalas, and 
the people only showed the soldiers of* Raghu their way 
leading to Kalinga. A<pin, in the Purauas the Utkalas have 
v been mentioned in the east near about the Bay of Bengal, 
and in the west, in Connection with, the wild tribes of 
Mekhala of the districts of Raipur and Bilaspur in the 
Central Provinces. It is also to be noted that in the 
Puranas the river Vaitarani is described to be flowing right 
through the Kalinga country. All these facts taken 
together lead us to suppose that the hilly and wild tract 
of the Utkalas extended from Nilgiri and M&yurbhanj to 
the borders of Bilaspur and Raipur, and that this Utkala 
country lay to the south of the river Kansai and did not 
extend much to the south beyond the northern portion of 



y the district of Balasore. The sea-board districts of Orissa 
were then within the Kalinga country, and the whole of 
the Kalinga country as far as the Godavari to the south 
had the designation of Mudu (three) Kalinga. This Mudu 
Kaliuga became Trikalinga in the language of the Aryans 
and the people who had their sway over the country, got the 
name Trikalingas or Telingas or the Telugu people. Thus 
we see that a very long and narrow strip of land extending 
mainly through hills and forests was recognised in olden 
days as the land of the Utkalas. But about 200 years 
after the time of Kalidasa the political situation was much 
changed. A considerable portion of the district of Midna- 
pur to the south was no doubt still then a part of Utkala 
but the bulk of the population continued to be the 
rude Utkalas whom Hiuen Tsiang describes as uncivilised, 
tall of stature and of a yellowish black complexion. 
Some portions of the districts of Balasore and Cuttack 
seem to have been included at this time in the Utkala 
country and the Rajas having their seat somewhere 
in the vicinity of Mayurbhanj (J. R. A. S., N. S., Vol. VI, 
p. 24-9) presumably governed the newly foimed Utkala 
country during the seventh century A.D. That the capital 
town of Utkala during the earliest days of Hindu 
influence was in the northern part of that country is fully 
supported by the statement of Hiuen Tsiang that the 
capital of “ U-cha ” (Utkala) was over 200 miles to the 
north of “ Kongada ” country. It has now been estab¬ 
lished by the discovery of old inscriptions that the district 
cf Puri bore the name Kongada in the seventh century 
A.D., and Sasanka alias Narendra Gupta of Karna- 
suvarna was about then its mighty overlord. The country 
of Kalinga became limited at the time to the territories 
where Telegu is now spoken. 



,■•. ‘ LECTURE IV 

Gauda, Radha and Vanga 

It is regrettable that it is too often assumed by some 
Bengali scholars devoted to historical research, that in the 
9th century and earlier the name Gauda signifies Bengal. 
That the name Gauda is of comparatively recent origin, and 
that we do not meet with the name during the time of the 
Imperial Guptas, must be admitted by all. In the ( alcutta 
edition of the Matsya Purana (Oh. XII, 30) it has been 
stated that Sravasti was founded in the Gauda desa By 
Raja iSravasta, son of Yuvanasva of the Iksaku family. 1 
The date of this passage is unknown, but it can be said 
.that for the well-known town. >3ravasti to have been found¬ 
ed by the Raja in the Gauda desa, Gauda must have been 
lying to the north of Kosala and to the north-west of 
* Mithila. ‘ That this was the geography of Gauda in the 
eighth century A.D.; is perfectly clear from poet Vakpati’s 
description in his Gauda-vaho Kavya v The hero of the 
poem first proceeded against. the king of Magadha who 
was also the Lord of Gau<ta, and after having slain him 
led his army against the.kiug of. Bengal, whose territory 
lay far to the east near, the sea coast (verses 413, 417, 4l8 
and 419). On noticing -the fact, that YaSovarman did 
not proceed to auy other part of Bengal, and some time 
after his return' home at the termination of his warlike 

1 By referring to.the text of the Parana it will be unmistakably 
seen that the old fCosaia country of the lk§akus has been described 
and place nameB in Oudh and its neighbourhood have been strictly 
discussed *; there will then be no. room for supposition that this refe¬ 
rence to Srftvasti is to any oth&r Sr&vasti of any other province lying 
outside the Oudh territory. 
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expedition went straight to Oudh to erect a pillar at 
Ayodhya to signify his already accomplished conquest of 
Magadha-c?^#-Gauda, we cannot but be inclined to hold 
that Gauda at this time lay to the uorth of Magadha. 

The meaning or import of the word Gauda is not 
very clear. Those who keep cattle and sell milk are called 
Gauda in Orissa; here this term must either be the 
Apabkramsa form of Gopfila or a slightly changed form 
of the Vedic word Gaura which meant wild ox as well 
as buffalo. Jf the origin of the name has anything to do 
with the term Gopala, we may identify Gopala Kaksa 
of Mahabharata with the Gauda country of our inquiry, 
since Gopala Kaksa is placed near about Kosala, and not 
far away from the Kauslki Kaccha or the valley watered 
by the Ku£l (M. Bh., Sabha, XXX, 5). The evidence 
of the Puranas is in support of this identification. We 
get the name of a tribe called Gomanta (those who keep 
cattle) just after the name of the Magadha people, in the 
enumeration of the eastern tribes in the 44th verse ot the 
57 th chapter of the Markandeya Parana. In the Vayu 
Parana (XLV, 123) after enumerating the tribes of 
Assam and North Bengal, the Videhas and other tribes 
of north Bihar have been mentioned ; in this enumeration 
the Govindas come after the Magadhas, while we get 
Gomanta for Govinda in the Markandeya. The geography 
of Gauda as indicated above and the presence of a tribe 
near about that Gauda with the name Gomanta or Govinda 
persuade me to believe that the word Gauda is derived 
from the name of a tribe who grazed cattle and kept 
dairy. 

When Alberuni visited India, Thaneswar was included 
in the Gauda country. Mr. Jackson has rightly observed 
with reference to this extension of Gauda country that 
t( this explains why the Sarasvat BrShmanas of the holy 
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Sarasvatl are the Gaudas par excellence and why Gauda 
and Vanga are mentioned separately ip the Baroda grant 
of 812 A.D. We find in the second volume of the Cochin 
Tribes and Castes by Mr. A. K. Iyer that the Brahmanas 
in that country who claim to be Gauda Brahmanas and 
have now no manner of knowledge of the geography of 
northern India, assert on the strength of their family 
tradition that a place called Trihotrapur was their original 
home. This Trihotrapur must be identified with Tirhut 
or Terhot which also once fell within the limits of Gauda. 
Mr. Iyer says that these Brahmanas still use some words 
in their speech, which belong to the Prakrta of Magadba 
and MithilS. I myself noticed that the women of this - 
sect of the Brahmanas wear a single Saree like the women 
of Mithila and Bengal, and do not dress themselves like 


the other Brahmana women of the southern country. 

The political condition of Bengal from the latter half 
of the eighth century to the twelfth century A.D. during 
the supremacy of the Kajas who on account of their 
having compounded their names with the word Pala, are 
known as Pala kings, has been clearly set out by Babu 
Rakbaldas Banerjee in two easily available works. I 
shall therefore refer briefly to those facts alone of that 
period, as have direct bearing upon my subject. The early 
Pala rulers were principally lords of Gauda and Magadha, 
and ruled Bengal from their headquarters in Bihar. 
As a dependency or as an annexed province of Magadha- 
C 7 *M-Gauda, Northern Bengal which lies between Mithila 
and Assam, could at this time be called Gauda or a part 
of Gauda, but it must not be forgotten that in the 
Geography of the Puranas Northern Bengal has always 
been mentioned as a tract lying outside the limits of 
Gauda and Mithila. Let me cite an analogous case to 
explain the situation. When Orissa constituted a part 
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/of the Presidency of Bengal, the term Bengal could be 
found in some works of history and geography to signify 
Orissa along with Bengal proper; if because of suon 
political inclusion of Orissa in Bengal, no portion of Orissa 
could be confounded with Bengal proper, no one will be 
justified to identify any portion of the Yarinda country 
with the Gauda Desa o f the 9th century, or of earlier 
times. 

When the Westerners such as the Gurjaras and the 
Raftrakufcas became supreme all over Bihar, the successors 
of Narayana Pala ruled over a limited area which is sup¬ 
posed to be the Radha country, having lost Gauda and 
Magadha. When these successors of Narayana Pala lost 
their real dignity, Northern Bengal came into the posses¬ 
sion of a Mongolian tribe known in History as the Kam- 
bojas. Very likely these Kambojas came from Farther 
India, but no discussion on the point is here necessary. 
When Mahlpala regained the possession of Northern Bengal, 
he styled himself as Gaudesvara in memory of the past 
glory of the family. True it is that Mahlpala and his 
successors regained subsequently a footing in Mithila and 
Magadha, but the good old time did not return. Constant 
invasion of Bihar by the Westerners and the permanent 
domination of the province by some of them, wrought 
such changes as had far-reaching effect both in Bihar and 
Bengal. 

We have seen that in Ratjha, Pundrabardhan and 
Vanga, that is to say all throughout the country of 
Bengal, Magadhi culture including the Magadhi speech 
was prevailing since long ; and now we see that at the 
transfer of the capital of the Pala Rajas from Magadha 
to Bengal the chance for a very free development of 
Magadhi civilization in Bengal became very great. If we 
compare to-day the eastern Bihari speech with Bengali 
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on one side, and with what is called Western Bhojpuri on 
the other, we find that the Eastern Bihari speech, in its 
colloquial and vulgar form, agrees in many essential points 
with Bengali and differs much from Western Bhojpuri. 
This fact has been noted by Hcernle and Grierson. The 
fact is that Bihar of to-day is altogether a changed 
country on account of the mighty influence of the 
Westerners, while Bengal continues to be the real, heir and 
representative of old Bihar. 

Incessant migrations and displacements of various 
tribes make it uncertain as to which people formed the 
substantial lower stratum in Radha, when the civilisation 
fostered in Karnasuvarna was humanizing the frontier 
lands of Vanga. The Pundras are found mentioned in 
the. Puranas once in conjunction with the Suhmas and 
another time in North Bengal, on Assam frontier in the 
company of two other tribes, namely, the Pravijayas and 
the Bhargavas. It seems that the Pundras thrived better 
in North Bengal, while in Radha they could not secure 
any prominent position. Of the other tribes mentioned in 
the Markandeya Purana, either under the general name, 
the Pravangas the tribes of Variga frontier), or as 

stray tribes such as Mala, Mahisika, and Manabattika, 
we get to-day the representatives of the Mai people in 
Bankura and Manbhum, and the Manas of the Manabat- 
tikas may only be surmised to have been' the originators 
of the geographical name Manbhum. 

The epigraphie records of a line of rulers of some 
parts of Orissa and Dak-ina Kosala during the tenth and 
eleventh centuries disclose some ‘ facts which are of real 
interest in theiiistory of Bengal. I have given elsewhere 
these rulers the designation Kosalendras, as their political 
activities lay principally in the Sambalpur tract. These 
Ivosal* Guptas/, though they originally came of the family 
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^f^iva Gupta of Rajim and Ratanpur (Chattisgarh Divi 
sion, C. P.), their immediate ancestors, or rather the 
branch of the Kosala family to which they belonged, got 
something to do in ruling some parts of Bengal. It is 
found recited in the plates of Yayati who is the second 
ruler of this line (vide my paper in J. B. & O., March 
1916) that his father Janamejaya and after him he him¬ 
self, became Kosalendra as well as the lords of Trikalinoa* 

O 

or the sea-board tracts of Orissa and Gafijam, and that the 
family to which they belouged, was a ruling family some¬ 
where j.n Vanga as clearly distinguished from Radha 
and \arinda. These Kosala Guptas had a large number 
of Bengali Kayasthas in their service (vide my paper, Ep. 
I. XI), and in the course of their inroads into the Sam- 
balpur tract helped lots of Bengali people to settle per¬ 
manently in Sambalpur, Sonepur and Bolangir-Patna. 
The Tewars (or Tivaras or Dhivaras) who migrated from 
Bengal in large number, call themselves Bongalis, though 
in language as well as in other matters they have become 
Oria, and do not even know where Bengal is. The Orias 
call it a Bangali Pada where the Tewars live. It is 
amusing to note that the Tewars who live now over 400 
miles away from the farthest limit of Bengal and do not 
know even a syllable of our language, returned Bengali 
as their language at the census of 1911 to the census 
officer of Bolangir Patna. As we meet with the Kalitas 
in Northern Bengal, and also get a very large number of 
Kultas in the Sambalpur tract, and as the widely apart 
Kultas and Kalitas agree in many social customs, I throw 
out this suggestion that a clan of the Pundras bore the 
caste name in question, and those of them who did not 
proceed to North Bengal, got into the Sambalpur tract 
in the time of the Kosalendras as $udra cultivators. 
That a large number of Aryanised people was necessary 
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for the new Rajas in a backward country full of abori¬ 
ginal tribes, cannot be much doubted. 

I "shall show what indelible marks our language put 
upon the Oria speech as prevails in the Sambalpur tract, 
when in a subsequent lecture I shall take notice of the 
old forms of our language.. The epigfaphic records of 
Bengal prdper, of the Ko&da Guptas and of the Chola 
' kings have amply proved that even during the time of 
the later Palas the different parts of Bengal bore different 
country-names of Varendra, Utfara Radha Daksina Radha 
and Vauga, though the general name Vanga prevailed 
as the country-name over all the tracts. It is only 
to be noted that Suhma which lost its name long 
became then . a province of Vanga, and the 


ago, 


subdivision', got 


the 
subdivision 


tract covered by the Contai 
name Danriabhukti and became a Bhukti or 
of Vanga. \ — ' 

Some facte which reveaL the plasticity of the society' 
of. Bengal during the time of the Palas and Senas, may 
be noted to examine the old formative elements of our 
population. I have just spoken of the Bengali Kayasthas 
as were in the service of the KoSala Guptas; these 
Kayasthas with their surnames Gho§a, Dutta and Naga, 
have described themselves as Ranakas, that is to- say, as 
descendants of the Anabhiqikta families of the Rajas of 
KoSala who must be regarded as K§attriyas. .The Kosala 
Guptas were Ksattriya9, since from Tlbaradeva down-, 
wards the Rajas of this line formed their marriage 
alliance with the recognised Ksattriya families of Northern 
India; * the Rajas of Kosala and their descendants 
assunefed the title Gupta from the time of their connection 
with Magadha Guptas. I may mention Here that the 
rule m customi sjtrHcontinues in the Raj families of Orissa, 
that the dqs(iend£nte - of the ' Ariabhisikla members of 
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become Babus, 1 and these Babus are 
employed as ministerial officers. 

More interesting seems to me the history of the 
Vaidyas of Bengal who like the Kayasthas are in no way 
inferior to the Brahmans in intellectual powers and moral 
virtues. The term Vaidya, we all know, is singularly 
peculiar to Bengal to indicate a caste; this term for 
medical profession may be assumed by any man of any 
caste from Brahman downwards, in other parts of India. 
It is an interesting history how a high class of people 
got Vaidya as a caste-name in Bengal. As the Vaidyas 
acknowledge universally, because of their family tradition, 
that their origin has to be traced from the Sena Rajas 
of Bengal, we should see what history we may get of 
the origin of these Senas. 

That the Senas described themselves as Karnata 
Ksattriyas, i.e., the Ksattriyas of the Dravidian country, is 
well-known. Referring to these Senas and the rulers 
of their kin, who once became supreme iu the Northern 
Mithila, Mr. R. D. Banerjee writes in the Memoirs of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. V. No. 3 : 

“The invasion of the Cola King did not change the 
political divisions of the country, but it left one per¬ 
manent mark in the shape of a body of settlers who oc¬ 
cupied the thrones of Bengal and Mithila, as the Sena and 
Karnata dynasties, during the latter days of the Palas 
(p, 73).” To unveil the mystery of the warlike people who 
came with Rajendra Cola and settled in Western Bengal, 




1 The term B&bu is a diminutive of Babfi and is a term of endear* 
menfc generally ; the Bengali word Bapu to signify this meaning is of 
similar origin being derived from Bapa ; BapS is another variant of 
Bapu. 
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we have to peep into the history of some castes of Southern 
India. 

Regular Brahmanic supremacy and the settlement of 
new Brahmans in Southern India commenced no doubt 
from the 10th century A.D., when Jaina supremacy came 
almost wholly to an end, but Brahmanic ideas had com¬ 
menced to prevail over Jainism nearly a century earlier to 
pave the way for the new condition of things, which dates 
from the 10th century A.D. Very likely those who had 
priestly functions in the Jaina temples, assumed Brahmanic 
rank during the earliest period of Brahmanic influence, 
for we get such genuine Dravidian sects as the Kammalas 
and the \ isva-Brahmans who though not recognised by 
the modern Brahmans as men of Brahmanic order, do 
return themselves as Brahmans and perform priestly func¬ 
tions in the houses of many people of lower order. The 
Vellalas who were superior to the sects named above, and 
who were known for their military prowess, became 
Brahmans sometime earlier than the 10th century A.D. 
As to the derivation of the term ‘ Vellala' there are two 
views; according to one it comes form ‘ Vellam 9 (flood) 
and 1 alam 9 (ruler) ; according to the other derivation the 
word comes from 1 vel' the god of war. Both these 
derivations suit the Vellalas who were ouee dominant 
people in the country. It is a historical fact that these 
Vellalas of warlike disposition studied the Vedas and 
performed fire-rights, when Brahmanic influence com¬ 
menced to grow in the land; on account of their knowledge 
or rather the study of the Vedas they got the designation 
Vaidya in southern country. This term Vaidya does not 
signify or relate to medical profession. That besides 
being engaged in Vedic studies the Vellalas or the Vaidyas 
became military leaders and high civil officers of the 
Rajas, is what we know from the old records. Many 
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aidyas are known to have become the priests of the 
Dravidiau Kings, and their occupying the situation of 
high class officers of the Cola as well as the Pandya Rajas 
is also on record. It is also very significant to note that the 


Vaidyas or the Vellalas who were not employed in the 
Raj service as mentioned above, followed very generally 
the medical profession, though this profession did not give 
them the name Vaidya. In Southern India the physicians 
were called Ambattans and not Vaidyas. The barbers 
once took largely to the medical profession, and now the 
barbers in general are called by the honorific name 
Ambattan, though this term does not really indicate the 
barber caste. 

I strongly suggest that the Vaidyas of Bengal 
owe their origin to the Vellala Vaidyas, with reference 
to the above facts which may be summarized as below : 

{a) The Vellalas were Vaidyas because of their Vedic 
studies, were recruited as high officers of the Rajas and 
were physicians very commonly. 

(b) The Vellala Vaidyas are known to have been in 
service of the Cola Rajas. 

(c) Those who came to Bengal at the time of the Cola 
invasion, described themselves as the people of Karnata. 

(d) Those who claim to be the descendants of the 
Senas, are physicians by profession, wear Brahmanieal 
thread, call themselves Vaidya, and assert the right and 
privilege to read the Vedas. 

•(*) The term Vaidya as the name of a caste is un¬ 
known elsewhere in Northern India and is peculiar to 
Bengal alone. 

Though the surname Sena can be easily explained 
without referring to any caste-name in the southern 
country, I may mention this fact that a section of the 
Vellala Vaidyas in the Tamilakam country is known by 
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The influence of the Dravidian speech on Bengali 

Old racial elements in Bengal .—What I have narrated 
and discussed in Lectures II, III and IV, may not be 
accepted by all as wholly correct in all their details, but 
one fact I may dare say stands out very prominently 
into relief, viz., some races of man closely allied to the 
Kalinga people of old (whose descendants speak the 
Telugu tongue to-day) had been in possession of Bengal 
as ruling races before the people of Aryan culture poured 
into the land to dominate them. It may be fairly 
presumed that in those olden days the whole of the 
East Coast of India was principally swayed by those who 
used one form or another of the Dravidian speech. This 
statement does not preclude the possibility in those early 
days of the existence of some other tribes both in Bengal 
and elsewhere who had. for their speech other tribal 
languages. Now it could not but have been the case 
that when the Kalinga people were left perfectly free 
to pursue their ow t d culture, the people of their kin in 
Bengal commenced to lose their own language by 
coming under the domination of the people of superior 
culture. Thus the old language of the Kalinga people 
could, in course of time, assume a new form by being 
differentiated from the old speech best represented to-day 
by Tamil, wl de the people of Bengal could only retain 
some words of their - old-time language in their old 
archaic* form. It will therefore be no riddle to us if we 
find on examining the old linguistic survivals in Bengali 
that the forms retained in Bengali, do in many eases 
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;<ggree more with Tamil of farthest south than with Teliigu 
of a comparatively northern country. This is what I 
ask all to remember when I propose to measure the 


Dravidian influence upon our language. 

Non-Aryan influence admitted by all.— The Vedie or 
the. Chhandasa speech was very much changed when the 
Brahmanas were composed ; the language of the 
Brabmanas again differs widely iu many essential 
particulars from what is called the classical Sanskrit, as 
well as from the speech which has unfortunately come to 
•• be designated by the name Pali. That the later Prakrtas 
and the provincial vernaculars differ similarly from one 
another as well as from the earlier speech, is a well- 
known fact. Even the scholars who are mere linguists 
aud have only made a comparative study of all the modern 
vernaculars of North India without taking into con¬ 
sideration the ethnic characteristics of the speakers 
thereof, have not failed to notice that the changes and 
* deviations from the form cannot be wholly explained 
by those laws which some Prakrta grammarians and 
philologists have formulated to account for all sorts of 
linguistic changes and modifications. Some modern 
philologists have, however, discerned that the influence of 


some people other than the original speakers of the Aryan 
tongues must have been at work in bringing about the 
aforesaid changes, though no particular non- Aryan people 
has been pointed out, from whom this influence might 
have emanated. 

Cerebral sounds and * Sten A onow J s vteivs. —Ijookino* 
to the fact that cerebral sounds prevail vei-y much in the 
Dravidian speech it has been vaguely asserted by some 
that some Dravidian people in their close relation with 
the speakers of the Aryan speech, exercised such an 
influence with the latter us had the effect of iuducin^ 
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the name Shanan. If my suggestion is not a bacl one and 
may at least be considered arguable, I point out the fact 
that an early Raja of the Sena dynasty had the name 
Ballala which is meaningless in a Sanskritic language but 
is honorific in the South Indian speech according to the 
derivation already given. I may consider another fact 
along with it. The name of the ancestor of the Senas 
who first settled in Bengal, is not known, but the claim of 
the Senas that they belong to the Chandra Vam^a, has some 
reference perhaps to the name of their ancestor ; that the 
first military leader from whom the Senas traced their 
pedigree, bore the name Chandra, appears pretty certain from 
what the poet Gobardhan Acarya has written in his Arya 
SaptaSati; the word (full moon) as occurs in the 39th 
verse is what I allude to here. The line of the verse 
stands as : 
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To complete my survey of the races and tribes of 
different parts of the presidency of Bengal who after 
adopting the speech which flowed in from Magadha and 
Mithila, developed some provincial peculiarities in the 
language, I should mention that the Indo-Chinese people 
of Farther India raided Bengal from time to time. The 
sway which the people of tha Mekhong Valley established 
once in Eastern Bengal is perhaps still commemorated 
in some geographical names. I suspect that the river 
MeghnS in eastern Bengal is the changed form of the 
name Mekhong. As to the Indo-Chinese origin of the 
name Dacca I do not entertain any doubt : the word 
Dhakkfc means "old Ganges" in the language of the 
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'people of the Mebhong Valley, and we get the river Budi 
Ganga flowing past the town called Dacca * 

Lots of geographical names in the Bengal Presidency 
as well as in other parts of India remain unexplained, and 
such names as Hooghly, Bentra, Tski, Jagulia, etc., appear 
meaningless to us though it is perfectly certain that our 
meaningless geographical names had some meaning in 
some forgotten speech of past time. That the anthro¬ 
pologists and the philologists have collected a deal of 
information regarding the old races and their languages 
by rightly interpreting the seemingly meaningless geogra¬ 
phical names, is perhaps too well-known. In Bengal it is 
a huge task fraught with numerous difficulties. In the 
first place, many old tribal dialects have now died out 
altogether; secondly, many names have been partly trans¬ 
formed into other names, because of the altered pronun¬ 
ciation of them by people who speak now quite a different- 
speech ; and thirdly, in our mania to Sauskritize the old 
names we have intentionally effaced the history which was 
impressed upon the old geographical names. As this 
subject requires a separate and independent treatment, I 
need not dilate on it any further, 
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# The L5oa have been the principal people of the Alekhong Valley ; 
this induces me to suppose that the name Lao Sen as a uame of an old 
time Emperor of Bengal, is only a generalised form to indicate ’that 
the LSu people onco came into Bengal. The curions form of tho name 
is altogether non-Indian, for Liu (a gourd) is not likely to be the name 
of an auoinfced Hindu Emperor. 
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Antals to be changed into cerebrals, Mr, Sten Konow's 
remarks on this point as appear in the IVth volume 
of the Linguistic Survey of .India, are very correct in 
my opinion. Since such a change of a dental into a 
cerebral is not wholly unknown in some Indo-European 
languages, Mr, Sten Konow considers quite possible 
that the Indo-Aryan cerebrals developed quite in¬ 
dependently without there being any special inducing 
cause. Referring then to the phenomenon in the 
later Prakrtas that there is almost a wholesale change 
of dentals into cerebrals, the learned scholar offers 
a very reasonable suggestion which I quote in his 
own words :—“ The cerebral letters, however, form an 
essential feature of Dravidian phonology, and it therefore 
seems possible, that Dravidian influence has been at work, 
and at least given strength to a tendency which can, 
it is true, have taken its origin among the Aryans 
themselves.” 

One fact relating to the cerebral pronunciation as 
has not hitherto been noticed, though very noteworthy, 
is that even though cerebral letters prevail very much 
in Dravidian speech, these letters are never initials 
of genuine Dravidian words. Curiously enough, we 
observe this very peculiarity in the Vedic as well as in the 
early time classical Sanskrit; in later Sanskrit however, 
there are many words which though not onomatopoetic 
in origin, have cerebrals for initials. * Tamka 9 (the top 
of the hill), ' fchakkura 9 or 1 fchakura ’ (a word of respect), 
'darnaru 1 (a musical instrument), and ‘dhuk’ (to 
signify entering into) are some examples. As India 
has been the home of divers races of men since remotest 
antiquity, it is difficult or rather unsafe to particularize 
definitely the influence of any special non-Arjan race, 
as the sole cause of various classes of linguistic change. 
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Cerebrals in Bengali .— I should notice in this connec¬ 
tion an important peculiarity of Bengali phonology 
which has not to my knowledge been hitherto noticed. 
It has already been made pretty clear that some people 
who were once closely allied to the speakers of Dravidiau 
speech ethnically as well as in culture, form the bulk of our 
Bengali-speaking population ; yet it is to be noted as a 
fact that the cerebral letters are not so much cerebral 
as they - e dental with us. If we carefully notice our 
pronounciation of the letters of the t f J class, we will 
see that we articulate ‘ T ’ and ‘ I)’, for example, almost 
like English T and D without turning up the tip of the 
tongue much away from the region of the teeth. We 
can detect this peculiarity very clearly, if we compare 
our sounds with those of the Mahrattas. As we articulate 
I) and ‘ T)h more as dental than cerebrals, we have 
been required to introduce two new consonants tf and t? 
to produce special cerebral sounds ; that for the latter 
sounds the letters ‘ D ’ and f Dh ’ quite do in other 
provinces, is well known. This natural organic aversion 
to articulate cerebral letters with distinctness explains 


why the cerebral ' N ’ is uttered wholly as dental * N 
and why in some eastern districts ^ and I> are wholly 
pronounced as ‘ R ’ and ‘ Hra ’ (?) ; in Eastern Bengal 
the letters are not articulated by the learners of the 
Alphabet, but their physical appearance is described as 
v5-ii) TW and 5-<£) letters. 

Phonetic agreement and disagreement with Assamese .— 
It should be noted in this connection that the people of 
Assam are wholly in agreement with the Bengalees iu 
the matter of pronouncing ' N ’ and other cerebral letters, 
while in all other provinces of India the cerebral sound 
of ‘ N ’ is distinctly brought out. The students of Indian 
phonetics should not, however, lose sight of the fact that 
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Assamese discloses many phonetic peculiarities which 
are wholly unknown in Bengal, though in respect of one 
point as noted above, agreement exists between Assam 
and Bengal. 

The title of this discourse indicates that an attempt 
will be made here to trace the Dravidian influence upon 
the Bengali Language ; true it is so, but to do this work 
well we should face all sorts of dittL;.dties that beset our 
path in this direction. We may fail to acv,cvnt for the 
peculiarities referred to here and we may fail also to 
trace the origin of many words in common use in Bengali, 
as are not of Sanskritie origin and not also of Dravidian 
origin, but we should n5t fail to notice them as im- 
portant factors in our language, remembering that our 
country could not but preserve many relics of many tribes 
of unknown origin who have now wiped off completely 
their tribal history. 

Kiranli influence considered .—The phenomenon I have 
spoken of, may be partly explained by postulating a 
Kiranti influence ; but since when and to what extent 
this influence has been in existence, need be inquired 
into. The earliest reference to the Kiratas occurs in 
the Atharva Veda which discloses a good deal of know¬ 
ledge of the eastern lauds from where the original form 
if our speech flowed into our country. We find in the 
Atharva Veda (X, 4, 14) that the KirSta women were 
employed to dig out medicines for use as charms in the 
Himalayan region. That the Kiratas were mountaineers, 
is clear from some statements in the "V ajasaneyi (XXX, 
16 etc.) and in other later Sariihitas. These hilly people 
have been mentioned, however, in Manu (X, 44) as 
Vratya Ksattriyas. We get in the Brahmana litarature 
in connection with the story of Asamati, that the Kirata 
priests who knew charms, came into prominence in the 
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ryan society. I cannot say if the dark yellow colour 
of skin ascribed to the Ksattriyas in the Kathaka Samhita, 
has anything to do with Kirata intermixture. The 
Kirata cult of magical charms and mystic mantras having 
been universal in Northern India, a special influence of 
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the Kiratas in Bengal cannot be formulated. 


It is true that in Eastern as well as in Northern 
Bengal direct Mongolian influence can be formulated 
from some known facts of history. It is also true that 
the inability to articulate ^ and occurs in some eastern 
districts only, but not in Northern Bengal. The conso¬ 
nants of* 5 class, however, are made very much palatal 
in Eastern Bengal unlike what the Mongolians do, 
while these consonants are made semidentals or rather 
pronounced by almost closing the teeth in Central Bengal, 
This question, however, will be discussed in a subsequent 
lecture. 

Distinct Duxvidian influence .—It is really very curious 
that some peculiarities which are doubtless due to 
Dravidian influence, have been sought to be explained 
by some eminent philologists by a cause other than the 
real one. Such an eminent scholar as Sir Kamkrishna 
Gopal Bhandarkar considers such changes in the oldest 
known Prakrta, as Dhammo for Dharma, Samkappo for 
Samkalpa, Siloka for &Ioka, etc., to be due to the natural 
vocal tendencies of the Aryan speakers themselves. 
Explanation for these changes was not sought anywhere 
outside the mouth of the speakers, as the influence of 
the Dravidians who now reside far away from the limits 
of Northern India, could not be thought of forU years 
ago, when the Wilson Philological Lectures were delivered 
in 1877. The fact that the Dravidians could once be 
the neighbours of the Aryans in the Northern country, 


did not suggest to the scholars. I have mentioned before 
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that according to the Dravidian traditions all the 
dominant tribes of South India migrated from Northern 
provinces to Peninsular India. It is a distinct and 
definite characteristic of essential nature in the Tamil 
language that an initial of a word can never be formed 
of double consonants, and compound letters formed of 
consonants of different Vargas can occur noiohere in a 
2 oord. If we refer the changes under consideration 
to the essential peculiarities of the Tamil speech, our 
problem will be solved. Compounding of ‘ R 9 with c M * 
as in ‘ Dharma* and with ‘P* as in r Samkalpa > 

cannot be tolerated according to this rule, and to main¬ 
tain the long sounds of the compound letters in question 
the very letters have to be doubled. This is how at 
first in Prakrta the consonants joined unto ‘R’ were 
doubled by dropping the 1 R ’ or " (CPF), aud then in 
giving Sanskritie form to the changed words additional 
(CPF) was added, and the new rule was formulated 
that a consonant may be optionally doubled if it is joined 
unto ‘ll’ in the shape of a (c<pP). If we compare 
the early Prakrta forms or the so-called early Pali forms 
with the later Prakrta forms, we can see that as time 
went on, the Dravidian influence went on increasing ; 
the early forms such as BrShmana, Sneha, etc., as have 
been considered to have been exceptions by Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar, were reduced to Barammana or Berammana 
and to Sineha or Neha, etc., at a later time. 

Dravidian ‘ Ku \—"When by about 1865 Bishop 
Caldwell suggested that the Tamil f Ku” as a dative¬ 
denoting suffix was identical with Oriya ‘ Ku \ Bengali 
f Ke* and Hindi ( Ko \ denoting exactly the dative case, 
a host of critics rose up to throw away the right sugges¬ 
tion of the Bishop. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar clearly saw 
fhe mistake of Trumpp and Beams, but could not accept 
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.*v*J$re suggestion of Caldwell, as he thought that a Dravi- 
dian language could not possibly influence the Aryan 
speech in that manner. Trumpp suggested that ‘ Ke 9 
of Bengali came from ‘ Krte ’ and Beams rightly rejected 
the derivation, as ' Krte 9 could not signify the sense 
conveyed by 4 Ke \ Beams himself, however, was wrong 
when he sought to derive the suffix denoting the dative 
from old Hindi ‘ Kah&\ Sir R. G. Bhandarkar showed 
that as in no PrSkrita, either { Kite ’ or ‘ Kaha’ (derived 
from 'Kaksa' according to Mr. Beams) signified any 
dative sense, the proposed derivation could not be accepted, 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar is right that for many case¬ 
denoting suffixes we have to look to pronouns aud prono¬ 
minal roots, but his imaginar}' case that ‘ Kehl 9 as well 
as ‘ Tehl ’ might have been in use to signify instrumentality, 
and ‘ KebI ’ might have been subsecpiently used to denote 
a dative case, cannot be accepted, or rather may be easily 
rejected by using the very argument with which the 
learned scholar himself has rejected the theory of Mr. 
Beams. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar's suggestion that 
«Rama's Kah& * might mean at first " Rama’s somewhere,” 
and thence the sense “ to give to Rama,” might have 
originated, is very faulty as the old time forms do not 
warrant such transformation. The derivation would not 
have been sought in such a roundabout manner, if the 
cause of such changes as ' Dhammo ’, ‘ Samkappo 1 and 
4 Siloko * could then be rightly detected. 

That it is the Dravidian ‘ Ku ’ which has been adopted 
in some Aryan vernaculars as the dative-denoting suffix, 
receives further confirmation when we look to the use 
of it in Oriya. It has to be first noticed that * Ku 9 is 
the very form which is in use in Oriya ; we notice next 
that to indicate c to do * or ‘ for doing 9 in a special 
idiomatic form, this dative-indicating suffix is employed 
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in Oriya exactly in the manner in which it is done in 
Tamil. Corresponding to ‘Karibar’ or rather ‘ Karibar 
janya’ of Bengali we get 1 Karibaku J (along with 
‘ Kariba pai ’) in Oriya in agreement with the Tamil 
idiom ; ‘ Perakku ’ (for increasing), ‘ Pagakku ’ (for 

dividing) etc., are specially idiomatic in Tamil. In 
Hindi, ‘ Ka ’ (in the shape of ‘ Ks ’ or ‘ Ke ’ or ‘ Ki ’) 
is used after ‘ Kama ’, ‘ Jana ’ et3., to signify this sense 
(as in ‘ Karneka ’, Janeka etc.,) by making the forms 
doubly infinitive as it were. 

Position of the Dravidians. —How the Dravidian people 
could influence the speakers of the Aryan speech in dim 
past, should be a subject of special research. ATany 
ethnological problems relating to the Dravidians, have 
not yet been solved. The ethnologists of our time agree 
in the main that the Dravidians have been autochthonous 
in India; even though this proposition is not free 
from doubts and difficulties, the situation 01 the 
Dravidians in India as neighbours of the Aryans since 
the earliest time of Aryan activities, cannot be denied. 
Again, adverting to a list of the races of man made 
out either by the ethnologists or by the linguists, we can 
see that the representatives of all races in greater or 
smaller number came to live in India, and did not find 
the country an uncongenial home. How the jetsam and 
flotsam of the floating .races of the world were absorbed 
in the main body of the Indian population, is impossible 
now to ascertain. I cannot discuss all these questions 
here ; but this fact relating to the range of influence of 
the Dravidians during the days of early migrations of 
peoples should be present in our mind, for the ethno¬ 
logists are giving us new facts every day pointing to 
a widespread influence of the Dravidians in remote 


past, 
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What important disclosures will be made in this 
direction at the right interpretation of the newly-discovered 
remains at Harappa and Mohenjodaro, we do not know ; 
what relation subsisted once between the Dravidians and 
the old people of Sumer and Akkad has not also been 

duly ascertained as yet. It is beyond my depth to say 

anything either in favour or against the suggestion of 

Sten Konow (J. R. A. S v 1912) that the Etruscans of 

Italy were originally of Dravidian descent and that the 
Etruscan language discloses some characteristics of the 
Dravidian speech, but it is pretty certain that the 
Dravidians had once an extensive influence in India and 
its neighbourhood. 

Influence of Dravidian Speech on Sanskrit . — The 
influence of this people here in India is all that concerns us. 
I proceed therefore to show that the early time speech of 
India was not free from the Dravidian influence, Patanjali’s 
Mahabhasya proves that much was dc ne to maintain the 
purity of the classical Sanskrit ; yet borrowing of words 
from Dravidian sources could not be altogether stopped. 

I he subjoined list of a small number of words of 
undoubted Dravidian origin in use in the Aryan languages 
of various times will show to some extent the iufluence of 
the ubiquitous Dravidians upon the people of Aryan cul¬ 
ture in all ages. The influence spoken of will be noticed’ 
to be of different nature and character in different, ages 
and in different provinces. A trade relation or a social 
contact of not very dote character is all that is traceable 
in very early times, but ther influence of the Dravidians 
in Magadha and its neighbourhood at the time of the for¬ 
mation of the so-called Pali language, appears to be consi¬ 
derable ; later on this influence seems to have been very 
deep and abiding upon the Aryan tongue in use in the 
province of Bengal. 
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A List of Dravidian Words in Aryan speech 

(1,2,3) Kala to signify ‘black* does not occur in Vedic 
but is in later Sanskrit and Pali ; it cannot be derived 
from Krsna. Drav. Kar ( = black, as in Kara-}-Nadu— 
Karnaju or Canara) which is also spelt in some words with 
‘1* final,'is the original word. From the root Kar we get 
the Tamil word Karappu (black). I am strongly inclined to 
hold that ‘Kala* signifying ‘time’, comes from this 
source since ‘darkness’ and ‘fate* are associated with the 
" 4 'idea of it in its early time use. Macdonell has pointed 
v out that the use of it is only once in the R. V. and that 
tpo in the late tenth book; he shows also that the use in 
the A. V. discloses the meaning of ‘ fate \ This word 
' should not be cofounded with { KaV (pronounced as ‘Kfi.1’) 
from which also comes ( Khal\ a stone vessel in Bengali as 
in S. ‘TJdukhala’. 

(4,5a) Katu, Kuti or Kutira, and Kutimba— To deter¬ 
mine the origin of these words this principle has to be borne 
in mind here as well as in other discussions that words which 
are without, roots in real Sanskrit but are well rooted in 
another language and are in the company of other words 

of cognate meaning derived from the living roots of the soil , 

should?be presumed to be borrowed words; that words 
of foreign origin may at'times simulate the appearance 
of Aryan words, should also be kept in mind. Katu as 
Kadud m'Hindi is almost' Drav. in form. For Kuti com¬ 
pare the t&mil root Kudi occurring in Kudisai (Tamil) and 
Gudise (Telugu) signify nig exactly a hut ; Vernacular Kude 
or Kudid is nearer to the original. 

(7). Kuttarn (spelt as Kutram) signifies ‘ blame ’ as 
well as ‘bad moral conduct * in Tamil; this word is 
traceable in S. Kuttini and Vernacular Kutni. 

(S) S. Khattvd is evidently from liattil , a bed-stead. 
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■on-owing of this word was at an early time, for Khattva 
occurs in Panini though no genuine Aryan root for it is 
obtainable. 

(9, 10) Jala , Narikel — Vala , to sorround, is now 
admitted to be the root of Sanskrit Balaya; the 
very form Bala (a bangle or a bracelet) which is in use in 
Bengali, is met with in Dravidian. B'ariiel } though un¬ 
known in the Vedic, has been a fruit of great importance 
with the Aryans. A el was the old and original word for 
it in the Kerala country and then it was reduced to A alkel 
(AS/=good) in which form it is still current in the 
Kerala country ; there is no doubt that the word and 
perhaps with the word the tree itself came to N. India 
from the above locality. 

(11) S. Tamar am. .a lotus comes undoubtedly from. 

Lamar Si Ivumarila of the Tantra-Varttika mentions 
it as a Tamil word in Sanskrit. 

(12) Nira . This word as well as another synonym 

lor ™ater, viz., Toya y naturally arouse our suspicion as 
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their roots are unobtainable in genuine Sanskrit. ‘Nira’ for 


water, does not occur in the Vedic speech, while the Dray, 
root of the word is in such other words as A-ru (tear drop) 
and A-ru (river) ; Nira is Min in Telugu. It should 
be carefully remembered that such very familiar objects 
as ‘water’, ‘fire’, ‘wind’, etc., are expressed in all languages 
by one word only and synonyms for them in Sanskrit were 
originally (when of Sanskritic origin) adjectives indicating 
different qualities. The now common word ‘Jala’ for water 
comes from Vedic Jalasa (cooling) ; other synonyms need 
not be referred to for discussion. It is a well-known 
phenomenon that various tribes coming together with 
their tribal speech to form one people, may give rise 
to many synonyms for a word, and most of these 
synonyms may for some time live in non-literary 
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provincial dialects to assume literary dignity after¬ 
wards. 

As to Toya, unknown in early times, we notice that 
an aboriginal tribe of Tippera uses this word for ‘water’, 
and Tui to signify ‘water/ occurs in many dialects spoken 
in and near Manipur. T. C. Hodson- shows (J. R.A.S., 
1914. pp. 143-50), that this Tui is connected with Chi¬ 
nese Sui. Tlie word in question may therefore be pre¬ 
sumed to have come from the Kirata source. The word 
Kuri for twenty occurs in some Mongolian speech in the 
Himalayan region ; this word may be presumed to be 
identical with our Beng. Kudi, twenty. 

(IS) Mama ...It is now well established that in ancient 
Indian Aryan language a special word to denote mother 's 
brother was not in use. Again, we meet with Matura- 
Bhratd (evidently a variant of ‘Matur-Bhrata’) in the 
Brabmanas ; no doubt, the first component Mdtura of 
this compound word assumed the form* Mdtula. Mama 
of late Sanskrit must clearly have originated from Drav. 


Mamu / 

(14) Mdlya or Mala .a garland ( Srak ) t is from 

Malai which is same as Maid , for our final ‘a’ is generally 
{ ai 3 i'n Tamil, (e.g. y Mani-MeJchalai for Mani-Mehhald); 
we should notice that Malai again is\from colloquial Tamil 
Md~ti ower. Because of this non-orthodox origin the. use 
of the word, has been prohibited in the Jaimini Grliyasutra. 

(15) Malai.,, . . .is mountain in Drav. ; very likely in 
the third century B. C,, when the Aryans after some ac¬ 
quaintance, with the people of the south confounded the 
general name for a mountain with the name of a parti¬ 
cular mountain, a Malaya Giri (tautology) was made* the 
seat of spring breeze flowing from south, 

(16) a word to signify ‘fish 9 was unknown 
not only in the Vedie but also in very old classical Sanskrit, 
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this Mina or fish which was on the ensign of the 
Pandyas and was the name of the Dravidian tribe Minavar, 
became a synonym for Matsya and fish-god as well, very 
likely when the Pandyas established some relation with 
the northerners. Mina of Tamil is also Min in the 
dialect of the Kandhs, and Minn in the Canarese tongue. 

(17) For a synonym of Sankha = conch-shell (Sam 

or blissful sound being blown through a — & hollow 

or cavity), we get Kambu in late Sanskrit ; this Kambu 
comes from Drav. Kuwbu — a horn (also, = branch). This 
article was no doubt obtained from southern sea-coast. 

(18) Tamra —for ‘copper’ is of late origin. Lob a was 
perhaps copper originally when 1 Ayas ’ signified bronze. 
Very likely Loha came to designate ‘iron' when a good 
quality of it was obtained from the land of the southerners 
in whose speech the copper is ‘ Sembu 9 or ' chembu' ; the 
Dravidians have names of all metals in their speech and 
‘iron’ is Irumlm with them. 

(19) Ali .a female companion in Drav., is 

admitted by all to have been borrowed in Sanskrit. We 
may uote that Al is a genuine word for ‘man' in Tamil and 
‘ Manidan 9 is of late introduction. 

(20) Hemchandra rightly notes that G/iodo is non- 
Sanskritie, which has been reduced to Gkotaka in Sanskrit 
now. This so called DeSI word seems to have been 
derived from Telugu Qur-ra-mu in which ‘mu’ is merely 
a suffix. In Telugu Oor-u signifies ‘nail ’; the hoofed 
animal par excellence seems to be Gur-ra or horse. 
Tamil Pari is the oldest term fpr horse and Kudina is a 
later word to indicate the swift running of the 
horse. 

(21, 22) We notice in this connexion another pheno¬ 
menon of equal importance. Some Sanskrit words 
naturalized by the Dravidians in their Drav. method 
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are found retaken in Sans, as new words, unconnected 
with their original, forms; for instance, Dambha, reduced 
to I-tannpm, has come again as Atopa (cf. Satopam 
Parikmvlah) in Sans., and the Drav. Chetta a derivative 
of Sabda, appears in Sanskrit in the form of Chit as in' 
Chitkav. 


(23, 24, 25) We meet also with many Dravidian 
words in Pali ; I cite only three examples here : A ma 
indicates ‘assent’; this is exactly the meaning of the 
Tamil word Ama. Inkha signifies ‘come here’ in the 
imperative mood. Compare Tamil Inke, Marathi Inkde 
and Telugu Ikde indicating the same meaning; the 
Pali word appears also An Sanskrit as Ingha. The Tamil 
plural-forming suffix Cat is met with in puppa-gal 
(a nosegay) in Pali. It has been already noticed that, 
reduction of many words into Pali sueh as Dhammo, 
Samkappo etc., has been according to Drav. phonetic 
peculiarity. 

Dravidian words- in Bengali —-The words cited next 
are in use in Bengali principally, but it will be noticed 
that some of them are in general use in Northern 
Indian vernaculars. Special influence upon Bengali 
grammar will also be noted below. In respect of the 
spelling of many words occurring in the list below 
it has to be remembered that letters such as ‘Kk; ‘ Th; 
PA,’ etc., do not occur In Tamil and the sounds of ‘K’, 
i Kk , } - ‘P’, aud ‘ T’ are in many cases represented by 
‘Kh, ‘G’ ‘P/d and t T/d in N. Drav. Tougues, and 
C CA ’ and ‘S’ are always identical in Tamil. That Ai as 
final is virtually ‘A* has already been noticed. 

Hbw change in pronunciation and in consequence 
thereof change in spelling of such words as Dhammo, 
Samkappo, etc., occurred in Pali has been noticed 
above; it is phenomenal that this Dravidian phonetic 
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peculiarity is disclosed by Bengali alone to-day, and 
words like Prahldda and Brahmana are pronounced 
iu Bengal as Pel lad and Beramman respectively. 
Examples of some other Sanskrit derivatives reduced into 
Bengali exactly in Dravidian method are given here : 

(1) In pure Dravidian like Tamil a vowel must come 

before the initial and *L } and according to this 

rule we find that Nagna reduced to Langa or Langa 
has taken the vowel ‘U’ for initial to form the word 
Ulanga ; Ulagan is met with in a province of Orissa. 

(2) ( Ch' being same as c 8 * in Dravidian, Said (house) 
has been reduced to Chdld and Chal . (3) Kntkdr 
has been reduced to Kodal and Koddli in some Dravi¬ 
dian speech, and we too have given currency to exactly 
similar forms Kudal and Kudali, independently of the 
Dravidians. (4) We get Pel for Bal and Pali for Balt 
in Tamil ; Peldpeli to signify a tug of war ( Baldbal = 
one dal against another) and Pdlmn for Balbdn are 
in use in Bengali. Pelapeli is in old Bengali and 
also in Oriya and the modern form of it is Theldtheli ; 
Peldid corresponding to modern Pkeldid (throwing away) 
occurs in the Srikrsna-klrttana. 

(26) Adai —to enclose (virtually Add ; it would be 
Add in Beng. pronunciation). It gives us Ad as in 
Ade-kdtc and also Ada-ddi (each gaining ground and 
enclosing it for himself) ; Adal (a hiding place), may- 
also be derived from it; but Avaran may also be referred 
to for its origin, as Abdal is another form of it. 

(27) Ahkul —‘ armpit,’ occurs in a compound word to 
signify the very meaning in N. Bengal and in some part 
of E. Bengal. The compound word is KSthkul. K8th 
comes from the early form Kuchhi from Sans. Kukri, 
Ticklish sensation caused in the armpit is called Katu-kutu 
in Bengal; either the first portion or the second of this 
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duplicated word represents perhaps the old forgotten word 
once in general use. 

(28) Uduttu —to wrap and to clothe, is most likely 
the progenitor of Odna, Uduni and Oriya Udiba (to 
cover with a cloth). It may also be derived indirectly 
from Sans. Bestana . 

(29) Oram —end or margin ; Ora-pdra of Pali 
signifying the distant or unknown land across wide river 
or sea, is certainly from this word. To indicate the sense— 
there is no end of a thing, Or-ndi is in use in Bengali. 

(30) From Kakkirai (cucumber) comes undoubtedly 
K&kri of Oriya ; Beng. Kakud is also from it though 
it does not always signify cucumber. By dropping the 
initial Ka was also obtained Kkiri to give us the 
word Khird (a sort of cucumber). The word is used in 
this meaning in E. Bengal, in Midnapore and also 
elsewhere. 


(31) Kalla —a clever but wily man in Beng., is from 
Kalian (a thief). 

(32) Drav. Kari as in Kaikpri has given the last 
component of Bengali tarkdri and from it Anglo-Indian 
word 'curry/ Kai (a fruit or vegetable) is in our Kai- 
bichi = seed of tamarind. 

(33, 84) Kana —(pseudo-Sans. Kana) from Kana 
(eye) the defect about which is indicated by the term. 
It appears in the form of Kannn in Telugu. Similarly 
from Kel (to hear) we get Kala to signify a deaf. The 
noun form is Kelu in Tamil. 

(35) Kud —to leap, is in many northern vernaculars 
including Bengali. 

(36) The Oraons who speak Dravidian tongue have 

given us Khoka^knki from their Kokkai Hadu and Knhki 
© 

Hadu (Hadu = child) ; it is exactly Koka and Kuki which 
we get in some eastern distriots. 
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(S7) Kattai —of Tamil is katte ia Telugu ; it signifies 
a log of wood and in this sense the word Khatua is 
in use in some parts of E. Bengal. 


(38) Kadal —signifies a sea in Tamil and Khadal 
is the northern form of it. We have exactly Ratal 
to signify the high tide coming from the sea, and the 
Bay of Bengal is called K/iadi. It is also to be noted 
that the very word Khadal is in use in some parts of 
Bengal to signify the stagnant portion of a river which 
may fitly be called a pool. 

(89, 40) Kotin of Tamil is Knttd in Telugu to mean 
to pick up $ Khota to pick up, is from it. Tamil Kud 
to gather is also with us in Kudana to gather or to collect. 
It is to be noted that Kudana is in the shape of Gndana 
in Midnapore, and Gndana and Gutana are but variants. 

(41) Tamil Kattu (to bind) is our c4tl> in Bengali ; 
the upper edge of our loioer garment when tightened 
around the waist, a portion is tucked in to fasten the waist 
band and this tucked-in portion is called Khot. 

(42, 43) Our Goto, (entire) is from Okati (one). The 
Oraon form Gottan conveys the same meaning. Tamil 
Goda signifies wall, hence basis or foundation. Beng. 
Goda indicates beginning or lower or base portion of a 
thing. From Gondu (Gum) we have got our G&d. 

(44) Chakkani (beautiful) — Chtkan of Bengali as in 
Chilean Kdld or Chekndi. 

(45, 46) Chapa which is as good as &tpa has given 
us Sap-chdtai (a mat) ; merely Sap is also in use for a mat. 
Along with it Pag of Tamil is also in use for a mat, for 
in Telugu form Ti is added as in the case Fa-ti = mouth; 
we clearly see that our Pat , a fine mat, is from this word, 
pay-ti. It may be mentioned that Madur (for mat) 
which is of general use is also of Kolarian origin (MSd= 
bamboo ; mat original/' made of bamboo slips). 
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(47, 48) Chinna and &inna (both Tamil and Telugu) = 
small. The old use of these words may be noticed in 
Chim-jok (called also Ckhina-jok) a tiny leech. The Oriya 
form of the word is Sana and in Nepalese also the word 
is in use in that sense and form. In the district of 
Sambalpur the third brother who is next below Maj/ria 
{lit. middle) or the second brother, is called San Mdjhid 
and sometimes in the contracted form San-jia or Sajia 
which corresponds exactly whith Sejo of Bengal as in 
Sej Da, both in form and meaning, and so the word 
Sdn is embedded in the word Sejo. in the district of 
Midnapore Sana actually occurs for the fourth brother 
that is after Sajia. We notice another important word 
Sira = small, for from this we have got our Sam 


( = thin). 

(49, 50) Our Chhold (gram) comes from Chollam = 
gram in general. Sol which means 1 sound * and * whisper 9 
has given us Sor as in Sor-gol. 

(51) Ta$i is beard in Tamil which exactly corresponds 
to Dadi. It is doubtful if Dddi as derived in a lexicon 
from j Damstrd is at all correct; for, such a roundabout 
expression for Smasru is hardly imaginable. Moreover, 
it is not easy to think that in Dravidian no name for 
beard existed and the word was only borrowed from 


northern country. 

(5:2) Tala or Talai , head,..we get in such a 

phrase as Mdthdr telo ; Sans. Talu bears another meaning 
and has no connexion with it. 

(53) To$di (properly Thoda) is the name for the 
thigh ; in E. Bengal Thoda is the word for the thigh. 

(54) Tittn in Tamil signifies ‘to abuse* and also 
secondarily «to abuse with cruel joke/ Oriya TkcAtti and 
Beng. J'hdttd are from it. 

(65) Nola— tongue; is in colloquial use in Bengali, 
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(50) Niral is primarily a shade and secondarily a 
plaee apart; our Nirala, is from it. 

(57) Nada —to move or to walk, is exactly the 
word in use in Bengali and Oriya to signify moving as 
well as running. Nada is to move, while Noil dead 
(No?' debd, Oriya of Sambalpur) is to run in East 
Bengal. 

(58) Pm —to divide by keeping one part apart 


from another, is in use in the form Pili among the 


‘ Harnis ’ of E. Bengal to indicate the separated lines 
made in planting Pan (a leaf used in chewing). 

(69,60) Puttn — silk; Sans. Pattabastra is from it 


Pattai is the bark of a tree ; in Oriya Fata signifies the 
same thing. Our Pat = jute, is from it as the bark is 
the important portion of the plant. Perhaps a dug-out 
having originally been made of bark of tree a boat is 
called Pdtud in Oriya and Padagu in Dravidian. It may 
reasonably be supposed that a word like Patud to signify 
boat was once in use in Bengal, since Patnni or Patni 
is he who is a ferryman. Similar to Padagu the word 
Padhmi (a boat) is in use in the Puri District. 

(61) Pal of Tamil is Palu in Telugu to signify milk, 
In the word Pdlan signifying ‘udder’ of a cow this 
word has been retained in Bengali. 

(62) Pala= many, is our Pdla or Pal—a flock or 


a crowd. 

(63) Payaru = peas, the indigenous pea of Bengal 
of small size is called Payra~matar, (Matar is the DesI 
word for Sane. Kala) 

(64) jB«V7e = cat ; it is Bilai in Kond speech as well 
as in Oriya ; E. Bengal term is also Bilai, while 
general Bengali term is Biddl. Bidala or Bidara for 
Mdrjjdra is first met with in Pali and then in later 
Sanskrit. 
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(65) Pillar child, has been retained in such a phrase 
as chhele-pile ; in E. Bengal Pol a is in use. In Oriya 
Vila is actually the term. 

(66) Pnchchi —or Puchi an insect; having been 
reduced to Pukki, has originated Pol: a a worm in Bengal. 

(67) Magan— a son, is also found in the form 
Makkan; to give a son an endearing name this term 
is used in Bengal as Makhan ; Makhanlal is a very 
common name in Bengal. 

(68) Mudi-to end, Mudivu = the end ; our Muda— 
end is strongly supposed to be from this root. The word 
Muda (originally Mudha) as in Machher Muda is certainly 
from Munda (head), but this Muda (as in Kapader Mucja 
or in Rastar Mocje) cannot be easily associated with its 
homonym of Munda (head) origin ; it signifies exactly 
< end/ 

(69) Tamil Motcii, Telugu Mott, a bundle of luggage ; 
our Mot conveys the same meaning. In the Sambalpur 
area it is pronounced almost in Dravidian fashion as 
Mott. 

(70) Fattam= low tide ; exactly in this sense the 

word Bhdta is used in Bengali. 

(71, 72) Tana or Vanan is both ‘ sky * and ‘ rain'; 
the meaning ‘ Hood ’ is also noticeable in Telugu. Ban is 
flood in Bengali. Vana is quite another word and its Telugu 
meaning is ‘ banner ’ ; in this very sense the word is in 
Oriya and was in use in Bengali as met with in old 
Bengali literature. 

(73) Vasal— door-^ way (perhaps from Fa or Vay — 
mouth, and illa= house). This word is of great ethnic 
interest. Excepting the case of a very small community 
in Bihar, the Bengali custom of holding Vasar-ghar 
after marriage is unknown elsewhere in Northern India, 
The Sanskrit word Fasara does not even distantly signify 
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what is signified by it. Even now there are many 
aboriginal tribes among whom it is the custom to dis¬ 
allow in joke the bridegroom and bride to enter into 
their apartment after the marriage ceremony is over ; 
the married couple is made to stand at the doorway 
( i. e the Vasal), and the womenfolk generally very 
merrily cut mauy jokes. In the Basar custom in Bengal 
this sort of merriment goes on but it is done inside the 
house and not at the doorway. 

(74) Vldum or Vidu —a house, is the word for our 
Bhita =the homestead land as well as house. 


(75) The Bengali definite article ti has come from 
Dravidian source aud this will be elaborately discussed 
in its proper place in Lecture XIV under the caption— 
Article as a part of speech. 

(76) The secondary suffix mi as in Nekami, Bokami, 
etc., is in use in Bengali and Oriya only and it agrees 
both in its function and form with the Tamil Mai 
(employed to make nouns of adjectives). Caldwell ha6 
rightly shown that this suffix has nothing to do with 
Sanskrit Mat or Bat, for it has been shown that borrowed 
suffixes of Mat or Bat origin are quite distinct and separate 
from Mai corresponding to English ‘ness’ in Tamil, 
e.g., Poruz= wit and Porumai signifies patience in Tamil. 

(77, 78) Suffices Jr and Gal. —The Dravidian plural 
forming suffixes Jr and Gal in use in Bengali should re¬ 
ceive a very careful attention. That Guli or its variant 
Gicla (in use in Bengali and Oriya only) comes from Gal 
will be evident from the following facts : (?) in the Jataka 
stories composed in old Magadhi, Prakrta or Pali, we get 
Puppa-gal {lit. many flowers) to signify a nosegay; 
(m) In the PrSkrta works of later days, we'notice such 
expressions as matta^gal {gnatra samuha), Bisa-gal, 
gal, etc., as plural forms ; (m) Guli or Gnla of Bengali 
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and Oriya signifies plurality exactly as Gal does in Tamil 
and as it did in old Prakrta as noted above. We notice 
that Guld has assumed the form Gila or Gilal' in that 
Bengali-speaking tract which is quite close to Assam ; 
Mr. Laxmi Narayan Bejbarua has suggested to me 
that the Assamese Bilal is very likely a variant of 
Gilak, since this Assamese form cannot be traced to any 
Mongolian source. 

That our plural-forming suffix ra originates from 
Tamil Ar need be discussed next. We have to notice 
first that the plural form with ra is peculiarly Bengali 
as distinguished from Magadhi, Oriya and Assamese. 
We have next to notice that neither any Prakrta form, 
nor any provincial idiomatic use can be cited in support 
of the view that the possessive case-ending r became the 
plural-forming suffix ra. That this suffix was adopted 
in Bengali on the soil of Bengal, is quite evident ; being 
a new suffix of vulgar or popular origin it was not much 
used in the literary language of olden days ; the editor 
of the Srlkrsnakrlttan has noted only three instances of 
its use in the whole book. One early use of the suffix 
exactly in the form of Ar may be noticed in the forma¬ 
tion of the word Payar iPada = Pny+ar) which signifies 
a couplet or verse of two lines. We shall see that a 
became once a plural-denotiDg suffix in Prakrta ; that 
this a could naturally be compounded with Ar to give 
risine to the suffix ra can be easily formulated, 
since such compounding of different suffixes in the 
formation of one new suffix is noticeable in other cases; for 
example, k of Amhakam ( Amdkam ), Tumhakam , etc., 
was joined with honorific Bvtya of madiya, tadlya , 
etc., and the wffiole portion (i.e., Driya -+• k) was com¬ 
pounded with possessive denoting r to form the suffix 
'.Diger. 
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bulb of population of Bengal that as in Dravidian 
the Bengali verbs do not distinguish between singular 
and plural; as to the use of genitive forms as 
adjectives the phenomenon can be explained without 
formulating a Dravidian influence upon Bengali, 
but the fact is mentioned as in this respect Bengali 
agrees with the Dravidian idiom; such idiomatic 
expressions as JE/c-er nambar juachor (first-rate cheat), 
Tinker Bhag (third part), Sukher ihapar (happy 
news), Goler katha (a complicated affair), Jhaler machh 
(a dish of fish hot in preparation) etc., may be 
referred to. 

Social Influence .—To measure properly the social 
influence of the original inhabitants of Bengal upon the 
people of Aryan culture such ethnological notes have to 
be added as is not very much possible here. My Bengali 
essays relating to the subject have not been translated 
into English as yet and my article in English on the 
origin of the Goddess Durga (J. R. A. S., 1DQ6) is not 
exhaustive even on the point it deals with. That in the 
Bisarjjan of the Devi goddesses of the Sakti cult a special 
Dravidian method is followed in Bengal, is interesting 
to note. Like the village deities of mystic powers of 
South India, the images are carried away when the Puja 
is over by keeping the face of the deities turned to the 
villages, not allowing perhaps the deities of the images 
to know where they are being carried away ; the deities 
get out of the villages keeping their back to the goal by 
carrying away (as it is the idea in Southern India) all the 
baneful and malignant influences. In Southern India the 
images are thrown away a good distance out of the 
village, but in Bengal they are all immersed in water. 
Agreement in the matter of domestic ceremonies and in 
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'many religious ideas may partly be noticed if my Bengali 
essays spoken of above, be referred to. 

What the term. Dravidian indicates . — It is not the 
place where I can discuss the ethnological problem 
relating to race fusion, but I can say on the strength of 
some known facts of South India that the word 
Dravidian is not of ethnic significance and that many 
tribes of various origin speak to-day in the Peninsular 
India a speech which has been designated as Dravidian. 
I notiee here a very familiar saying of the Tamil¬ 
speaking Gauntry, that an Akallan became a Maravan, 
a Maravan became an Agamladiyan and an Agau- 
hadiyan became a Vellalan. That the tribes who 
are quite mixed up now, once spoke different speech, 
may be detected from the phenomenon that in the 
Tamil language there are 84 synonyms for the word 
‘wind,’ 50 for ‘water,’ 85 for ‘cloud,’ 62 for*earth’ 
and 60 for ‘ mountain.’ 

We cannot dissolve a thoroughly mixed-up people 
into their original elements, but we can push on our 
research to see if the words of unknown origin and the 
turns of expressions not in agreement with the idioms 
of Aryan speech or the idioms ol the known Diavictian 
speech, can be traced to some other origin or origins. 

Influence of Non-Dravidian Races .—It has been noticed 
above that by examining many De§i words of unknown 
origin we are forced to hold that there were other tribal 
influences at work in Bengal in by-gone days. Of those 
who retain their tribal integrity and speech the Kolarian 
people may pass in our review as they are our neighbours. 
Relating to the theory about the Mon-Khmer people I 
should not speak even a word here ,* I can only note 
that the Kol people differ as widely as from pole to pole 
from the Kbasis of Assam and other people of Farther 
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India, in physical appearance, in language (ineluding 
grammar and phonetic system), in the forms of 
social institutions and in the form of religion. No 
doubt once the Kol-speaking people occupied a wider 
geographical area but how far, we cannot say. A 

few words of theirs are in our language, but 

they do not speak of very close social relation. 

From their Mad (bamboo) or more properly from 

their bamboo-made ‘ mat * comes our Madur (a 
mat) ; their Aldm (tongue) survives in Al- jib; the 
words Kocld and Kudi of their Kodd-han and Kudi-h an 
survive in East Bengal as Kodd and Kudi (corresponding 
to Khokd Khuki) ; their Ba Hi (kitchen knife) is our Bali 
and their Jhnlpd (a vegetable food) is used by us in that 
name. Saldng is tall in their language, and in Eastern 
Bengal a tall tree without many branches is called 
Sadangd tree. How the Kurku word Gadd (river) is in 
the name Godavari (Gada + Drav. Aru) or the name 
Ddmodar discloses the Dd root of the Kolarian language, 
need not be much discussed, but they are pointed out merely 
to suggest what a great geographical area the Kolarian 
people might once have possessed. 
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The method of analysis proposed .—An analysis of the 
character of our vocalic and consonantal sounds can only 
lead us to form a definite idea regarding our provincial 
accent system. As such, a comparative study of Bengali 
phonology should be carefully pursued, though this sort of 
study involves a detailed consideration of the phonology of 
not only the ancient Vedic and the post-Yedio languages, 
but also of the Dravidian accent system. It is a hard 
work to do; but I must make an attempt in this 
direction, in the hope that my failure may lead to success 
by attracting the attention and calling forth the energy 
of worthier scholars. 

The letters of the ancient alphabet, which are not 
articulated in our pure Bengali speech, and which we keep 
in stock for the only purpose of representing the words 
of the ancient languages of India, will be dealt with only 
briefly. 

A — (i) The usual sound of this vowel may be 
represented by ‘ o 9 as it is pronounced in pot, not, hot, etc. 
The sound of it in ancient times may be presumed to have 
been like f u ' in but, cut, hut, etc., and so the long sound 
of this short A may easily be made into d (as c a 5 in part, 
calm, large, etc.). This may explain why «r| is the long 
form of % as 5r and ^ are the long forms of ^ and 
In Marathi, Oanarese, Tamil and Telegu ^ is pronounced 
as short • this sound is exactly similar to our short 
unaccented wt sound as in etc. 

The Mundas and the Oraons of Bengal frontier do also 
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pronounce as ^Tl short. The Bengali sound of ^ as 
verging upon the sound of ‘ is naturally subdued when 
it is in the beginning or in the middle of a word, but it 
is distinct at the end of a word when the final vowel, as 
a matter of course, is not in sound. Forgetting this 
natural mode of pronunciation some writers unnecessarily 
write 'sjUSl for W (like), for (good), C^FlOTl for 

(certain), etc. This process may be called wasting 
the olaek paint to paint a Negro black. The spelling 
reformers, moreover, fail to see that the sound of ^ as a 
final, only approaches the sound of 'S, and it will be 
creating confusion, if this sound be made identical with 
‘ ''S 9 for there is much difference between the sounds of 'S 
and verging upon the sound of 'S. , As to where the 
final ^ does or does not retain its sounct will be shown 
later on. 

(n) Tbe pronunciation of ^ in Oriya is midway 
between the Bengali and the Tamil pronunciation. The 
sound in Oriya is similar to ‘a’ in ball; while we 
pronounce as Robi the Oriyas pronounce it as Raw-bi. 
This Oriya pronunciation of is the highest exercise we 
make in producing the ancient sound when reading 
Sanskrit, and this is the sound we produce when accent 
is put upon ^ not followed by ^ or sound in a word. 
For example, when there is an accent on ^ of (so 
much) the 'Sf sounds like f aw’ in raw or like ‘ a 9 in ball, 
^ in however, does not change the normal Bengali* 

sound even though accented, as the ^ sound follows it. 
Our spelling reformers may also take notice of the fact 
tha f - ^en ^hen we attempt to maintain the purity of the 
sound of ^ as in the sound is almost an ‘ 'S } to the 
men of other provings of India. 

Open- and close sound of A .—The Vedic sound for 
may no doubt be presumed to be our short but we 
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in the Atharvan Pratisakhya (e,g,, 1, 36) that besides 
the open sound, there was also a close or samvrta sound 
of which, it appears, we have only inherited in Bengal. 
It is difficult to say, if this samvrta sound has come down 
to us through Pali and other later Magadhi Prakrtas, for 
we have no Prakrta PratiSakhyas to bear evidence of such 
a transmission. No doubt in Pali, i*e. y in the old Magadhi 
Prakrta all nouns ending with the vowel sound of are 
found in the form •fcHl, *CTI, etc., in nominative singular, 
but this cannot perhaps be said to have been due to the 
peculiarity of the pronunciation of <5T at the end of a word, 
for though there was no visarja?iia in use in Pali, it may 
be said that in its origin the sound came out of an elision 
of visarjania. It is, however, worth noting that besides 
a general samvrta sound for we can detect in the Vedic 
itself a tendency of (as final) to be reduced to the sound 
of 'S when joined to the visarjaniya; we first notice it 
very unmistakably in several euphonic combinations where 
the final ^ sound with the conjoined visarjaniya is reduced 
to ^8 ; we again may notice that the dual form of tfRS, for 
example, is OflRl; the word cWo must have been pro¬ 
nounced as (as in Pali) for, to create dual form by the 
lengthening of the final sound, the long sound of 'S (which 
is d) was reached, and this became the dual-denoting 
suffix. It should be mentioned here that the dual with ^ 
is later in date in the Vedic language, and that the earlier 
is noticed as in Chandasa. 

In consequence of their settled habit of pronouncing 
^ with its long and open sound the people of Upper India 
when pronouncing such words as 'long/ 'follow/ etc, by 
half adopting them in Hindi, utter tk^e words as 
TfrfaTl, etc. The Bengali boys on the other hand, not being 
accustomed to emit the sound of 1 ? & n d s u ? as in J bird 
and ' cut/ pronounce them as (bard) and etc. 
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Nasal sound in the long sound of A .—We gather from 
the works on Vedic phonology that both and carried 
in their full-bodied open utterance a half-distinct nasal 
sound. We can detect that the half-distinct nasal sound 
developed into a full-bodied nasal letter, when the sound 
in and was very long drawn to create, for instance, the 
plural form ; this is why became and we get 

in the Yedic speech as an additional plural form 

by the side of How a long sound naturally evolves 

a nasal, will be noticed presently. For want of any work 
on phonology relating to the old Magadhi speech, we 
cannot say if the Prakrta speakers of old Magadba 
displayed the peculiarity noticed in the case of the Yedic 
speech. It is, however, a fact that in the district of 
Bankura, as well as in the western portion of Burdwan a 
final half-nasal occurs at the ends of such words as 
^*1, etc., and they are pronounced as etc. 

We also find that in some cases of our words, where 

^I or any other vowel is accented to maintain the long sound 
occurring in the original word, we put a half-nasal on the 
accented vowel, though the derivation of the word does 
not justify the nasal. (from S. or 

(from and C^l (from f*}^) are some fitting 

examples. That in old Migadhi Prakrta a nasal was 
introduced in similar eases, can be presumed from some 
forms ; for example, from comes and from 
Vedic comes the form | • our vernacular forms 
and I need hardly say, are from and 

respectively. We may note that and "^1 were adopted 
in Sanskrit from Prakrta. from in Hindi may be 
compared with the above forms. 

Ihe nasal of A. —I proceed now to show that there 
is a natural basis in our very organ of speech, for the 
occurrence of this phenomenon, that sfl carries at times 
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a nasal sound with it. To do this, I have to notice also 
that 'Nl is sometimes transformed into ^ in the lengthening 
cf the voice, as will also be pointed out presently. 
To serve our purpose, the results of a scientific research 
touching the origin and character of the vowel sounds 
may be briefly stated here. Helmholtz and Koenig made 
very accurate and delicate experiments in the mouths 
of men, and thereby accomplished a nice analysis of the 
natural sounds produced by our vocal organs; it has 
been established since by experiments that U (^) is 
musically speaking the lowest, I (^) the highest, and A 
(^) the central of all the vowels. This scientific evidence 
in support of this proposition, that 'N, and are the 
three cardinal vowels, shows with what degree of accuracy 
the old grammarians of India analysed and classified 
the vowels as well as the consonantal sounds, many 
centuries before the Christian era. We all know that 
< 5 ^%^ is the first MaheSvar! sutra, with which the old 
Sanskrit Grammar starts. It will not now be difficult 
to see how 'sfl becomes ^ in the Vedic speech in the 
lengthening of that long vowel, some examples regarding 
which will be presently adduced. It has also been 
established by physical experiments that if 'St or 'Sfl sound 
is lengthened without allowing the sound to reach a high 
pitch, that is to say, without allowing it to develop into 
| sound, the lengthened voice is sure to become nasal; 
this is why «T| carries with it a nasal when the sound is 
lengthened. 

A and some grades of long sound— (i) Generally 
speaking our ^ is a short vowel and it becomes long only 
when there is accent upon it. In respect of all long 
sounds, it has however to be noted, that there are different 
grades of them, and one sound though long, may not be 
so long as another long sound may be. It is difficult to 
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symbolise grades of length, but we may formulate at least 
a “ half-long ” sound, as intermediate between short and 
long. When «r| is followed by a consonant, that 
is, which does not carry a vowel sound, it becomes a half- 
long vowel as in <Ti^, etc. In the 

words <srf*R, 4| Tl>5l f Tff?, etc., is short; 

this short sound of a long vowel may be termed as the 
normal long sound in Bengali. We do not make any 
distinction between long and short sounds of vowels 
according to Sanskrit rules. As a rule, the single letters 
when uttered separately as independent syllables or words, 
are uttered long; our children, unlike those of Upper 
India, pronounce ^^5r—5r, ^ 

etc., when learning the alphabet. Words of one letter 
are pronounced long, as it is the case in the Tamil speech. 
In Tamil, there are 42 one-letter words and they are all 
sounded long. The Bengali one-letter word ‘ Sfl/ to 
indicate a reply in the negative, is rather long, while it 
is short in *T| ^1, etc., where it has been joined 

to, or compounded with other words. The initial letter 
of a word of two letters is pronounced long, when the final 
letter is ; of. etc.; it is to be noted that 

here the words of two letters are words of one syllable, 
and as such, the rule regarding one syllable is applicable, 
(w) I have spoken of the nasal sound which develops 
at times; it may be noticed that when carries a 
nasal sound in Bengali, it has the tendency to be pro¬ 
nounced long, no matter whether it is followed by a 
consonant or not; the long sounds of in 
f t]j are examples. _' 

A reduced to /.—In the Vedic speech, ^r| .when 
made very long, was at times transformed into ^ sound ; 
compare and % (succeed), (teaches) and 

(taught); this is especially marked in fiual as 

13 
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from ^|, ^5 from $fl, as a variant of sfft, ffa from f| 
and Cft from ^ (Macdonell’s Yedie Grammar, p. 4). 
With reference to ga mentioned here as a root, the 
unscientific grammarians of India may say that the root 
is * qolV and not overlooking the fact that ‘ gai 9 is only 
a creation of the grammarians in consequence of forming 
a generalized rule for some roots. We may notice in this 
connection that in the formation of from 

the ^ sound of the original has been reduced to in 
Bengali. 

It will be noticed that in a large number of cases the 
final preceded by ^ sound is changed into c£), as it is 
in the Vedie speech. Here the rule or law is, the 
preceding vowel sound influences the one coming after. 
This is the inverse of ‘ umlaut.’ In our pronunciation 
becomes becomes f^t*T becomes 

etc. 1 If however the final ^ comes after the sound, 
the ^Tl is changed into % ^1, *^Tl, <jy|, etc., are pronounced 
as etc. If the final ^1 is attached to ^ 

(which is pronounced as ^ in Bengali ) in a word of more 
than two letters, the whole of the final letter is changed 
into <£) or 'S as the case may be, and this <3 or 'S takes 
the place of ^ or of the next preceding letter; 
becomes 5Rjf, 

fwn, etc.; fSflrt, fwl, ^rl, ^TTl, etc., being words 
of two letters are changed into %3T, fer, ^1, SjOrl, 
OfpTftFfa) contracted into C^tt6&T5T), etc. We thus 
see that though £ *[ 9 is seemingly pronounced as * ^ 1 the 
sound is partly in our tongue and ears, to effect the 
phonetic change described above. Since the words are 
sure to be pronounced in the manner indicated above,, 




1 As in Eastern Bengal the last syllables are accented, the final 
^ of and such other words does not change into a full-bodied ■<]. 
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-even though they are spelt correctly in their original form, 
our spelling reformers may give up the attempt of spelling 
the words by representing all sorts of change of sounds, 
caused by phonetic decay. The writers I speak of, want 
to introduce the verbs only in their contracted forms, but 
not the nouns, adjectives, etc. With what logic this 
distinction is sought to be made, is not easy to see. Why 
should we not write f^fj, (as 

in sqtFft f%^), etc., if etc., for 

etc., may be introduced with propriety ? Moreover, the 
unscientific spelling reformers do not see that the final Vl 

FpBTl for instance is only slightly coalesced with 
preceding ^ sound in ordinary conversation : 
(constituted of is really reduced to 5^+Vl (3 

being the substitute for ^$T|), and in central Bengal this 
final is pronounced almost as CV subduing the ^ sound 
a little ; in E. B. the very same thing is in reality done 
but in pronouncing the final Vi with subdued ^ sound the 
final sound is made a bit into ‘ a * of “ mat.” Thus what 
is painted in literary spelling is exactly sounded in con¬ 
versation, only that in quick pronunciation the ^ sound 
as noticed above is subdued in the utterance. This is 
why the proposed contracted spelling (confounded 
with I>C^, walks) does not or cannot indicate the sort of 
sound intended to be produced. 

Having enunciated the rule regarding the change of 
final <®Tl into cq, I must further note that the change spoken 
of takes place even though other words are compounded 
with the words ending with '$rl, and even when suffixes or 
inflections come after the final ^from 
^ from from CW5 from etc., 

may be noted. No one should confound the farms 

etc., with?[1^5, 9 ft^E'©, etc.; in the 

former series, the letter ‘f’ of the verb stem, ha9 only 
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lost the sharp aspirate sound, and as such #rff5C$ 

and Utfev!; have been reduced to the softened-down forms; 
it will therefore be ridiculous, if one would attempt a 
further contraction of the words of the first series into 
C*tre, C5U5, on the analogy of and 

which are the contracted forms of and 

We shall see from other examples later on, that even 
where we use the letter ‘ our tongue glides over the 
sound of ‘ % 9 almost unawares, to allow the letter to perform 
its physiological work. 

!•—I have said that there is no vowel in Bengali 
which has an inherent long sound; as such, §r and ^ are 
used only to spell the words of Sanskrit origin. I have 
also noticed that the vowels are sounded long, when we 
put accent or emphasis upon them, and they are all short 
when not accented. In pronouncing the Sanskrit word 
tN* we do not really make I long, but only a slight 
long sound is uttered as the result of our pronunciation 
of the compound letter which follows 2 ; all letters 
become slightly long in our pronunciation, when they 
are followed by a duplicated or a compound letter, and so 
no distinction can be made between the sounds of ^ and 5f 
when we pronounce and Since we cannot 

indicate by phonetic representations the long or rather 
accented sounds of 'sr, <srj, <r) and 'S, and since ^ has not 
got a long sound in Bengali, it is hardly correct to write 
^1 for f% to indicate accent or emphasis ; for example, 
when we put emphasis upon the word 'sft (you) in such 
a sentence as ^TRtFF XfaPT f ? no one can 
seriously thiuk of spelling the word as 

I have shown under the heading ‘sfl how this sound 
is changed into <£); it is also to be noted that when 
a>; a general rule the aforesaid change takes place in 
our pronunciation, one exception is observed in some 
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parts of Eastern Bengal. In the district of Dacca the ^ 
sound without being changed into < 3 , a metathesis in the 

sound occurs; for example becomes TTf%1 

becomes (C^T=sandy), etc. It is to be further 

noted that this phenomenon also occurs when the com¬ 
pounded sound whioh is represented by what is called 

is taken by a consonant after the ^ or the <sr| sound, 
and so and are pronounced in some eastern 

districts, as and <rf^. As a letter with is 

pronounced in Bengali as a duplicated letter, the ^ sound 
comes before a compounded letter, specially when there 

is an aspirate sound at the end of the compound letter ; 

thus the word will be pronounced in Dacca. 

I must point out in this connection that we meet with 
the forms and for and in our old 

Bengali boobs which were composed in the Radha country. 
I have shown in a preceding section that the Puncjra 
people who inhabited the Rajha-land, proceeded to North 
Bengal in early times, and a large number of them 
migrated also to the Sambalpur tract during the time of 
the Kosala Guptas. There may be or may not be any 
causal relation between this fact and what I am going to 
state now, but it is curious that unlike their neighbours 
on all sides, the people of Sambalpur reduce 
*Tff%, etc., to Tf^T, etc.; a line'of a song 

composed in the vulgar speech of the Rangpur district 
will disciose the above peculiarity in that far-off locality 
in Northern Bengal : ■srprfa (fwr—husband) %r 

(tot) f% ws (fV orhr) oftm) 

W e utter the s sound in some cases to prepare the 
ground as it were, for pronouncing a compound letter 
of which a sibilant is a component part. The English 
word school is pronounced sa-fotf in the Punjab, e-skool 
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U. P., us-kul in some parts of Orissa and is-kul in 
Bengal, in the sea-board districts of Orissa and in the 
Madras Presidency. I may remark in passing that 
the disinclination to pronounce a compound letter as an 
initial, is India-wide ; as the speakers of Aryan speech 
in Europe pronounce the initial compound letters aright, 
and as it is a rule in the Dravidian speech that the 
initial letter can never be a compound letter, I am inclined 
to formulate a widespread Dravidian influence since a 
remote past to explain this peculiarity in our pronuncia¬ 
tion. It will be noticed later on that this inclination to 
drop the letter ‘s' as a first part of a compound initial 
letter, is noticeable in the Vedic speech as well. In the 
U. P. the introductory vowel sound becomes , $r|, when 
the initial compound letter terminates with <srl sound, 
and so is uttered as ; in the case of other 

terminal vowel sounds c£) becomes the introductory sound. 
In the Punjab the compound letter is split up, and one 
letter is pronounced after the other ; in the Tamil 
pronunciation however, ^ must be pronounced not only 
before the compound letters of the class spoken of above, 
but even before other initial compound letters ; if even 
the second letter of a word is a compound letter, and the 
initial letter is a simple one, the ^ sound is uttered by 
the Tamil people ; the Tamil Apabhramsa of is 

; this is also a rule in the Tamil speech that 
an introducing vowel is added to a word beginning with 
$ and 

U, —I need hardly repeat that U has got noplace 
on the list of pure and genuine Bengali vowels, is 
changed into % when as a pure vowel it is followed by 
^ or accented ^ in a word of two syllables ; we may 
notice this change in vsfcl and 'Qfy. In the Chitta¬ 
gong Division 'S is changed into ^ sound in some cases. 
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In our vulgar Bengali pronunciation a compound or 
duplicated letter with fiual ^ sound takes ^ or when 
followed by or <§ in the syllable, and so (fjp), 

fife etc., become |ft, f%f§ (in CWl-fi*#), and fiffe and *jfe 

and ^§65 become and j it will be noticed 

that at the dropping of one ]>, the long sound of has 
generated the half nasal Consideration of the 

sound of will follow when we take notice of the sounds of 
% <T, n and 1 (v). 

E, 0 and two diptliongs .—-These vowels and the 
diphthongs and ^ have lost their original sounds 
and are pronounced as ‘ e 9 in met (or as ‘ a 9 in mate), 
as as'o' of the English vowel, and as The 

original sounds of these vowels have been partially retained 
in Tamil and Telegu, or rather, the Dravidian sounds of 
those letters nearly approach the ancient Aryan sounds of 
them. We learn from the remarks of the ancient 
Grammarians (e.g. y Vartika of Katyayaua, VIII, 2, 106 ; 
under Mahabhasya, I, 1, 48), that oj is equal to 
and vg is equal to ’sH-fe, and and ^ being respectively 
the farther long sounds of <£) and vs, the sound ^T| for 
has to be prefixed to t and ^ respectively, to obtain the 
proper sounds generated by <xp and v§. The following 
examples collected by Prof. Macdonell in his Vedic 
Grammar, may be profitably cited. We get in saptami 
singular = and = 

notice also + (twin sisters). When we get 

(pond) from we see that ^ has become 

long under the influence of succeeding <5f1. The two 

examples WJ-M =^?f and CfRJi + 4 = are illu¬ 

minating. I may notice in passing that in Orissa <f? is 
pronounced almost as 4 ei * and ^ a9 ^Tf^. It is clear that 
our Bengali pronunciation is wholly peculiar to us. and 
& being merely long or augmented forms of and v$ 
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respectively, they ceased to be in use in the Prakrta 
speech. 

E (ci)).—(*) The sound of the vowel as indicated above 
is after the ancient Aryan sound of it, and this sound is 
uttered only in pronouncing the words which are at times 
designated by the technical term The initial sound 

of cf} in indigenous Bengali words can be represented 
by f & 1 in mat. This normal sound of Bengali is so 
very exclusively peculiar to Bengali that no letter or 
letter-signs of our ancient script can represent it. It 
tcok me full six days to make a boy of the U. P. to 
pronounce the English word ‘ bat ’ correctly ; the sound 
was altogether new to his ears and he was constantly 
varying his pronunciation from “ bet ” to “bate.” It is very 
important to note that this & sound, as it occurs in bat, 
mat, etc., exists in the Dravidian tongue of Tamil ; the 
pronunciation of the word (stone) as Kftll or of 
(cajoling) as anbu, are examples. Some Bengali 
writers who do not know what the real sound of y is, 
make at times the unscientific and useless attempt to 
represent the sound by to convey the peculiar 

Bengali sound to the ears of the foreigners. They do not 
know that the spelling 5frt®T for is highly misleading 
to the people all over India, for ^ is the sound of both 
and —outside the Presidency of Bengal. The 

Indians of all other provinces, as well as the Europeans 
who come to learn Bengali after studying Sanskrit or 
Hindi, are sure to pronounce 5fJt*f as fsHrfa. This method 
of representation will therefore be of no help to the 
outsiders and will have the mischievous effect of teaching 
the Bengali boys a very wrong sound of which they 
have to deal with in their Sanskrit text-books. The 
Bengali boys learn the normal sound of Bengali even 

when they commence to lisp in their early infancy. All 
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that we should do, is to frame rules regarding the normal 
and Sanskritie pronunciation of the vowel <4. As we 
have to learn the sounds of the vowels of the foreigners 
from the foreigners, our special Bengali sound has to be 
learned by those who are not Bengalis. 1 To indicate 
this special sound of <£), we shall put a circumflex upon it. 

I have stated that the initial c£) in the \5VTO words 
does not become the normal Bengali <£). I could notice 
only four words, namely, <3^, CW or C?*T|, and C^ll, 
which only seemingly form exception to the rule; we 
see that the old ^ became in the Prakrta, and 
so the newly formed Bengali word ^ is not, inspite of 
its physical identity, identical with the original Sanskrit 
form; the wordsC^Tl and C^TI are not of ftVT origin 
and they were only adopted in Classical Sanskrit from 
Prakrta. In tracing the derivation of we may 

notice that became and then 

and from ^OPTI comes the word CP*H. C*H aud 

are the only words with ^ initial which occur in 
the Vedic language, of which alone belongs to the 
Aryan stock, being perhaps a decayed form of spena, 
I notice here that in Northern and Eastern Bongal, 
the general tendency is to pronounce the initial t£) of even 


the words, as ft, and so CW, OPt* 

etc., are pronounced with ft initial, 

4 as a single letter and as an adjective, taking indi¬ 
cative particles as 15 or &i, or particles of emphasis t or 
or being joined to other altogether separate words as 


1 Our young soholars as well as our spelling reformers should do 
well to read such an elementary, wort on phonetics as Sweet’s or 
Dumvielle’s book to learn (1) that to create additional vowel to repre- 
sent all sorts of sounds, an indefinitely largo number of vowels has to 
be introduced which is an impossible task, and (2) that.it is impossible 
to introduce phonetic spoiling for common use in literature. 
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etc., retains its Sanskritic sound. The initial 
sound in a monosyllabic word, where the final consonant 
is is pure; compare (to perceive) and cfo1 (one 
who squints) and Ct?3 (much) and CTF^I (clumsy, as in CF^I *I^)» 
When however the final consonant is nasalised, the 

normal & sound will prevail, as (a sound), 

(sumptuous feast), (a fish), CT> ^C’R- 

C*R (slow teasing murmur), etc. 

The words which are designated by some as 
including the words are subject to the rule 

governing the indigenous words. In Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore’s highly suggestive work HV®' 5 ? the rule regarding 
the Sanskritic sound of oq, where normal Bengali sound 
might be expected, has been very nicely enunciated. His 
statement that the d) sound when followed either by ^ 
or sound, does not change into &, is quite correct; the 
other rule formulated by him as noted below, should also 
receive universal acceptance. When the Prakrta or 
or root or stem of a word has an initial the 
word derived from it with an initial <4 will be pronounced 
with pure d) sound; C^P*Tl begins with pure sound, 
as the original stem or root is (compare the forms 
f%f^rfa, etc.), while C^I having ($5 and 

not for its origin, is pronounced otherwise ; CWl from 

(cf. ftfiwfa), CF31 from f&S (cf. ftfm), CFtt from 

(cf, fitpfff®) and CWl from (cf f5(*R, are 

some examples. C^Ti from may be contrasted with 

| (many) which claims no root having the ^ initial. 
This will give us a clue to see that cg'SR, C*PTl, 

are not the direct descendants of f^R, #t^ N> etc., 

but are derived from the Prakrta forms and 

respectively. It is to be noted that when £ ^ ’ as a particle 
of emphasis, comes after the d) sound (<4p5F-3>), the normal 
pronunciation is not changed; in <$, f% ? however, <£) is 
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an independent word and so it retains tbe Sanskritic sound. 
Those who resorting to an unscientific method do not 
keep ^ and 'S, indicating emphasis, distinct and separate 
from the words to which they are joined, must see on 
looking to the two foregoing forms, what a confusion may 
be created by their wrong spelling; if ^ of emphasis is 
joined to final of the word in the shape of 

the two forms illustrated above will be identical. 
It becomes physically impossible to make ^ and \® 
indicating emphasis, an inseparable part of such following 
words as 'yfq, c*r, etc., and one is bound to write 

C*T-^, C*r-«, etc.; why 

then such an exception should be made as to spell C^FIOTI 
for when the emphasis itself is drowned in the 

new spelling, is difficult to understand. It must be 
pointed out in this connection that though $ is not 
pronounced as the sound ^ is in our tongue and 

ears unconsciously, as it were, since the general rule 
governs our pronunciation of such following words as 
C^l, CW»[, CCTTfy (chair), CW|*f, CWH CWR, 
cnrfy ctsrtft, etc. 

Fisarjaniya .—Neither the sign nor the sound of it was 
in use either in Pali or in later Prakrta speech ; properly 
speaking, we do not use it in Bengali, and only three or 
four Sanskrit words as are spelt with visarjaniya, have 
been adopted in Bengali; these Sanskrit words again, are 
pronounced in the very fashion in which they were pro¬ 
nounced by the speakers of the ancient Prakrta tongues; 

is pronounced as and as Some 

of our Pandits in their zeal, and eagerness to give the 
Bengali language the sort of dignity which iEsop’s 
jackdaw sought in the land of fables in dim backward 
of time, persuade us in vain to believe that it is not ipr 
but Wi which is the original word with us. They forget 
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that we have borrowed etc., in their entirety 

from what is called the Sanskrit language, and not that 
we have made euphonic combinations of etc., 

in our current speech, following the stringent Sandhi rule. 
The Sanskritists of the olden days borrowed ungrudg¬ 
ingly from a Prakrta speech, and is not found fault 

with, though CFfa is a Sanskrit word ; why should theu 
our Pandits shy at or similar other forms in 

.Bengali ? Our natural sound has a history, and it cannot 
be obliterated. I may notice by the way (even though 
it is a digression) that in the Vedic speech we can notice 
a simple 'SR by the side of *R*^ as disclosed by such a 
term as RjiR? signifying—having the mind or disposition 
to be friendly. 

The nasal sound .—The sound of the full-bodied final 
nasal is what may be represented by ; it is 

something like ‘(dug' in Bengali while it is ‘Am 9 in 
Sanskrit. In Telegu and Tamil there is an indigenous 
‘ Am 9 which is articulated as a final nasal at the end of all 
words which are nouns. The Andhras and the Tamil 
people have not got the half-nasal " in their script, and 
they do not also utter the sound involved by it; they have 
an abundance of ‘ am' and ‘ un y as terminal endings, but 
the half-nasal is altogether wanting. As the Mongolians 
are notorious for their excess of nasal sound, we cannot 
attribute the inability of the people of Eastern Bengal to 
utter the half-nasal sound to Mongolian influence, I may 
note that the half-nasal or * is freely used by the people 
of Assam. The absence of the half-nasal must therefore be 
due to excessive Dravidian influence in Eastern Bengal. 

$ and which are not strictly speaking independent 
letters, but indicate only the sort of nasal sound which 
must be generated, when occurring in conjunction with 
the letters of aud 5-^4 respectively, have now lost 
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their original sounds. JfSf and are pronounced almost 
as and ; the full sound of is always subdued 
in *fSfj, <^f, etc. When ^ sound comes first and the 
letters of are pronounced next, ^ is pronounced as 
Tfofl, are pronounced as 

and Vptl, When ^ comes after $f, the sound 
becomes peculiar; ^ winch is no doubt a variant of $f, is 
replaced by sf, and the fiual nasal is uttered as half-nasal; 

"5^1 and are pronounced as 

and in Bengal and Orissa. In Marathi is 

pronounced as ‘dn/ and nowhere in India the old-time 
pronunciation is maintained. 

*1.—*1 is never sounded correetly in Bengal, and it is 
useless as a letter to spell the indigenous Bengali words. 
The use of «J is limited within the sphere of spelling the 
Sanskrit words. It is worth noting that though in the 
sea board districts of Orissa, and in the eastern Garjat 
states, «1 is pronounced with considerable distinctness, the 
Oriyas in the Sambalpur tract do not pronouuce this letter, 
unless they are forced to produce the sound in schools, 
by abandoning their natural ^ sound. Though we get 
enough of «| in the script, representing Magadhi speech of 
old, we notice the rule in the Prakrta Grammar by Hem 
Chandra that takes the place of «] in the Magadhi 
Prakrta. This is a very good evidence of the fact that 
we have been pronouncing the cerebral «j as ^ since long, 
C^t^l (to dig) comes from the Prakrta word *f*R, and 
hence a half-nasal and the cerebral ^ have evolved out of 
«| sound. In and or for ^ and the 

cerebral has been substituted to represent the cerebral 
sound. The initial 4 of comes from the tendency to 
pronounce <4\ for ; it is no doubt a rare tendency, but 
it is noticeable in the pronunciation of <^5 for by 
some villagers who attempt at Sanskritic pronunciation, 
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discussion of the value of <f and ^ will be clear from the 
remarks I offer hereunder. 

R .—I should explain thafc*3 originated from the com¬ 
pounding of It may be gathered from the Prati- 

sakhvas (Rk. Pra., 8, 14; Atharvan. Pra. I, 37, 71) that 
the sound of a liquid was the final sound which <n produced. 
Again we get in the Vajasaneyl-Pratisakhya (IV, 145), 
that the initial half of had almost an ^ sound. The 
Punjab frontier tribes pronounce as ; the old 

Iranian pronunciation of as may be detected in Avesta 
literature, was and at times. We may notice 
that in ancient Prakrta, became a variant of 

became ^5 and 53 became ^5; this shows that 3! had 
once the initial ^ sound. I^Je vulgar tendency to reduce 
to and the pronunciation of ^ as ^f 

f* as OR\CX\ remind us of the old 

Iranian n r r£ unc j a tion of til. In the Rangpur District the 
letters and 3 are interchangeable when they are initials ; 
this tendency is not wholly unknown among the populace 
in Central Bengal as well. That the Prakrta forms with 
<3 and ^ finals were reduced to forms with 3 and <F finals, 
may also be noticed, though in this case the flat and 
boneless Prakrta forms were really given stronger or more 
easily-prououncible forms; thus we get from 

(gen.) and 5f*, from sf% We may further notice 

that when is the adjunct to an initial letter of a 
word, the sound cfj is induced in pronunciation : U, 

3{Sf, etc., are reduced to C^fSTfa in H.), CW 

( 9 iW^in H.), in H.), C^5 in H.) ; 

contrast the forms ftf%*, Wt etc., from ft®, 

etc., where the letters with ^[-adjunct are not initials. 

’ The vowels R and L.—lt becomes perfectly clear from 
the Pr&tisakbyas that the Aryans in India were settled in 
their pronunciation of * as ‘ rid Adverting however to 
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£uch apabhramSa forms as from from 4y, etc., 

some scholars have wrongly asserted t^at the Dravidian 
pronunciation ‘Ru* for was in vogue j n Northern India, 
when Pali prevailed as a Northern PraVrta speech. They 
have failed to see that only when the soua^ of ^ had to be 
harmonised with the dominating sound a word, that 
this vowel sound ^ cook the place of ^ . we get or 
lY from where neither ^ nor ^ sound has to be 
assimilated ; from 4$ however, we g e t while from 

we get ^ because of the final (§ sound. ^ (v) is 
compounded of ^ and ^; so tl e vowel 4 conjoined to the 
accented ^ (v) changes fflto ^; thus we get or 

etc., from ^s, etc. When however the 

final is not accented, and the letter joined with 4 is 
accented, 4 is not reduced to ^ : for example, has been 
reduced to ^ , because of the accent on 4 of ^ preceding 
a compound letter. 

^—Grammatically considering s* generated but this 
vowel never got any prominence. We should not forget 
to notice that there was a field of a very free interchangea¬ 
bility of and cf in the Yedic as well as in the post-Vedic 
speech of the Aryans; this being an essential feature of 
the Dravidian speech, the Dravidian influence in this matter 
as well is generally formulated. An additional as a 
mixed sound of occurs in all the Dravidian 

speech; this ‘v\ 9 producing a cerebral sound, is in full - 
use in Oriya and Marathi. Though this letter did not 
get admittance into the Vedic alphabet, the transformation 
of *\ into * is* is recognised in the Vedic Grammar; we 
meet with the Vedic phonetic rule that when ‘ ^ 7 occurs 
between two vowel sounds, the letter may be optionally 
pronouueed as ‘v\ 9 or and so * % 3 l*\ may be uttered 
as We have not got this cerebral in Bengali, but 

there are a few words in Bengali, which disclose the 
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I may notice that the Iranian pronunciation of was 
<33-^ in near approach of the old Vedic pronunciation of 
the vowel *H. 

V. —As we do not pronounce V and identify it with B 
we do not keep the separate from it, and compound 

it with Tf which is the nasal souud of the letters of ; 
we write and pronounce f%^1 and ; this 

practice has been in vogue since long, as we meet with 
the above sort of spelling in ancient epigraphic records; 
I think this wrong use is difficult to avoid, since the nasal 
souud is bound to be represented that way if V is not 
pronounced for B; when conjoined with V the nasal 
will naturally be pronounced separately while with labial 
it is bound to be uttered as f m.* We meet with such 
wrong spelling of words as and in the old 

epigraphic records of East Bihar, Bengal and Orissa. 
The people of Orissa pronounce and not and 
even now write vafa for in rural districts ; it is note- 
worthy that in some parts of Bengal ! $TR is pronounced 
as and irRl as 

M. as a conjoined consonant .—It is significant that 
when ^ becomes a or nasal adjunct of a consonant, it 
is not at all pronounced in Bengal, and the consonant with 
which it is compounded, is pronounced as if it is 
duplicated; and are pronounced as and 
while our silent ^ is distinctly pronounced in all other 
parts of India including Orissa. In some cases it is 
noticed that the consonant to which is conjoined, is 
dropped altogether, and ^ is alone articulated ; as from 
the word has been derived. It is worth noting 

here that this particular word “ sptfsf ” as the 
of *JP*tR, is in use in some parts of Western India as well; 
the Pali apabhramSa form was f ‘ sprfa” from which our 
v has originated. I may notice one of this 
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class which is in common use all throughout Northern 
India; was first reduced to and then to in old 
Praferta and from this the forms and CWI came 

into use, and are still in use in some modern Vernaculars. I 
have shown in a previous lecture that the peculiarity here 
noticed, is fully in accordance with the rule of grammar 
as obtains in the Dravidian speech ; according to this rule, 
the initial letter of a word can never be a compound letter, 
and that double or triple consonants of different vargas 
cannot occur anywhere in a word. The word Sofa 
has the pronunciation of ‘ g&n ’; but when the compouud 
letter is a medial as in the pronunciation will be 

‘Dhamma-ggAn ) without any nasal sound. 

Y, R y Lj and vTtiou^theaft. letters are regarded as 
consonants, their real character as'tompound vowels, has 
always been admitted by the old $anskT& Grammarians. 
That ^ is a compound sound of has been pointed out 

As 51 is pronounced as Sf in Bengali and Oriya, spe< iaI 
before, mark has been added to the letter o signify the ‘y ’ 
sound. It is worth noting that in old PrSkrta speech, 

we get * for 5 f and afar for instance was pronounced 
as 


In Bengali as well as in Oriya, * as an initial or taking 
another I as a 5R1 is uttered as Sf and in auy other situa¬ 
tion, it is * as a rule. In Oriya, I could notice a single 
exception to the rule in the pronunciation of which 
is pronounced as * 5 *. That this general rule I have 
stated, obtained in old Prakrta.. is pretty well known. It 
is noticeable m later MSgadhi speech, that the name Wtfn 
for example has been spelt with the usual 5 f initial, while 
this word occurring after or rather compounded with 
^T5Tff% has been the form adopted. 

7/ie Liquids R and L .—The reason why I take up to 
discuss the sounds of the vowel <ji and s along with the 
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transformation o.f ‘into v5Tl% (toddy) the juice 

of Tal (palm) of rather the palm wine, may be an 
imported word, but from (bud), sjt&l (extremity) 
from Iff, nt^l fro a ^ (visage), (on account of the 

chainlike ramif^tions of the.roots) from (—Sk. 

Pr. and f*M^), etc., are pure Beugali words. 

These forms, ho^ ever > should not be confounded with those 
in which or ‘1?' has originated from ‘ff 9 or ‘ \5.’ 

V .—Though v f& s lost its position in the Bengali 
alphabet, its *5-^ sound I s retained in many words v 
origin ; 'OTl from ‘Guvaka : (by metathesis ixw& *j5f), tfP*R[ 
from Devara, from DvarL, <n^1 from Dhava, 
from Yuvan, and from svada, are some instances. It 

must be familiar to the students of Prakrita that at times 
no distinction is made between ‘ b * and ‘ v y and that in 
the later Magadhi ‘ v 3 as an adjunct to a consonant, drops 
out altogether ; such as, Dvi is reduced to simple 1%. The 
reduction of c v * to 1 b ’ cannot be said to be due to 
Dravidian influence, as distinction between 1 b ’ and 1 v * 
is strictly mantained in Telegu, Tamil, Malayalam and 
Canarese ; but the dropping out of * v/ when it is an 
adjunct to a consonant, can be explained by the rule of the 
Dravidian Grammar, which does not allow consonants of 
different classes to form a compound. According to thi« 
rule, Dvi and Svai of have to be reduced to fif or ^ and 
to <?fl or *f|, if they are initial letters; but if they occur as 
medials, they have to become and respectively; 
compare the forms and C 7 lt :5 rf? or *TPf on the one hand, 
and the pronunciation of the words (Advitiya) and 

(Visvada) on the other. 

Dravidian consonants .—As the question of Dravidian 
influence is being considered all along, I should add here 
a few remarks regarding the Dravidian alphabet system. 
Jn the Tamil script we get only ^ to represent all the 
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consonants of and this ^ is uttered with slight 

variations to pronounce % and The usual Tamil 
sound of is almost to our ears. Similarly theie are 
only v5 and *\ for all the letters of their or class. 
There is only one letter to represent and and the sound 
of 5 is peculiarly sibilant (and not purely palatal) in all 
the Dravidian tongues. In connection with the phonetic 
value of the Tamil consonants, a few remarks relating to 
the consonants of the Aryan speech may be fittingly 


introduced. 

Aryan non sonants .—From the admirable scientific ana¬ 
lysis of the sounds of our letters in old grammatical 
works, we get considerable information regarding the 
genesis of the consonants. Professor Sayce, after consider¬ 
ing the value of the grammatical works of the Greeks 
and other peoples, has rightly made this remark regarding 
the Sanskrit grammar and phonology : “ Far more 

thorough-going and scientific were the phonological labours 

and classification of the Hindu Pratisakhyas.The 

Hindus had carefully analysed the organs of speech, some 
centuries before the Christian era, and composed phonologi¬ 
cal treatises which may favourably be compared with those 
of our own day.” 

That ^ changes into sf by slightly raising the accent 
+ ') and that and are but aspirated 

sounds of ^ and $t, need not be demonstrated; that S is a 
variant of <F, ^ is an aspirated sound of that and 
are always interchangeable, may be detected even by 
referring to the Sandhi rules. To serve the purpose I have 
in view, let me adduce here some examples from the Vedic 
or Chhaudasa speech. From (glow of light) we get 
and both of which are identical in form and 

meaning, as 3 and are one and the same 5 we get also 
(to perceive), (desire) and ( = tw) lined 
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horse or an elephant ; comes from (a heavy dull 

sound)+ 3 ; is composed of + ( 1?1 being the 

sound produced by striking something which is hard). 
Compare also the words + 3 indicating sound), 

cw, ^ c?rfa (*+?), vlw Or or 

sound + 3 ), and ^ (from the sound ^occasioned at the 
drying-up of water on fire). 

In the Sanskrit language of a comparatively later 
time as well as in the Prakrtas, ^5 may be pointed out as 
the letter which has been used to indicate an awe-inspiring 
sound; of the later Vedie speech, may also 

be noted. Our ^ 

etc., are examples in point. 

The aspirate II .—The aspirate sound of 3 which has 
created the extra consonants «f, etc., is not as is 

very distinctly marked fully pronounced in Eastern 
Bengal ; the subdued sound of it is something like ^^ 
which cannot be properly pictured ; ^ as an initial letter 
is very clearly pronounced in other parts of Bengal, but 
that there is a tendency to soften its sound when it occurs 
as a medial or a final, is to be duly noted. It is a pecu¬ 
liarity all over Bengal, that is pronounced almost 

like by dropping ^ and by retaining a portion of 

the sound of the final 3 f or is pronounced as 

by introducing the long V S sound compensating the 
loss of and ^$1 appears in our speech and script as 
Even when we omit to write $ in such a word 
for example as our tongue glides a little over the ^ 

sound, and thus we can distinguish this word in our 
pronunciation from \5t3 to signify either c wire 9 or 
‘ taste.’ When ^ takes a ^FT|, it is pronounced as 
in Bengali a 6 well as in Oriya. 

The pronunciation of ^ or ^5 is not exactly or 

in Eastern Bengal, but is something like or 
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while in Dravidian pronunciation they are uttered 
as and The non-aspirated pronunciation of \ *f, 

F, etc., in E. B. seems therefore due to Dravidian influence. 

I remind you, what I have noticed previous^, that non- 
aspirated pronunciation prevails in Ceylon. In the Chitta¬ 
gong Division of Eastern Bengal, however, the Mongolian 
influence has been so very much predominant, that in 
some points regarding the articulation of sounds, the 
Dravidian peculiarities (though not obliterated) have been 
drowned ; unlike their neighbours of the Dacca Division 
the people of the Chittagong Division breathe the 
* h ’ sound into ^>, S, and % and pronounce 

OTFf), (Wt), (£*t ^R)> etc. ; not having 

done away with the original Dravidian influence, they 
do not pronounce and but they pronounce them 

as and by doubling the initial letters as it were. 

The reduction of *t to 3 in Eastern Bengal (or more 
properly to a half ^ with a wavy swing) cannot wholly 
be attributed to Mongolian influence, since such a change 
of sound may be noticed in other parts of Bengal as 
well; the word has been changed into or 

all throughout Bengal. In the Sambalpur tract 

we hear (there) for of standard Oriya ; this 

substitution of 3 for is noticeable in Marathi as well. 

I have already stated that the sound of ' *f 9 predominates- 
in Bengali ; I should mention also, that Hem Chandra 

has noted in his Prakrta Grammar that e *\’ takes the 
place of all throughout in the Magadhi speech, 

though the representation in script of the Magadhi 
PrSkrta, shows the use of dental for the palatal *f. 

Non-?*final . —We cannot conclude without noticing 
a peculiarity in the pronunciation of a simple consonant 
occurring as a terminal in a word. With reference to the 
list of words arranged in pairs below, it will be observed 
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together in one series. We may also notice that from 
(bright with light) C<rf<£ (light) was derived.; the 
later word owes its origin to c<Tfa~ or with an 

addition of <sr| as a prefix to- the word. I draw the atten¬ 
tion of the readers to the words (C^W, 

(c^sf) and ^ (fe»5f). Thus we see that the ^ of 
Tamil may fitly represent the whole series of letters of 
the ; similarly T>, and *T may be made as the sole 

legitimate fathers of the letters of their class. That 
is the same as B may also be shown by phonetic analysis ; 
in the old Iranian ff, *f and were interchangeable. 

Palatal Sound . —The pronunciation of the consonants 
of B class is nearly as sibilant in Eastern Bengal, as it is 
in the Dravidian speech ; to represent this sound in letters 
I write here B, S>, ^ and 3T as— scha, ssa, dza, zha. 

That the letters ^,* and 3t were imported into the 
Tamil script some time after the introduction of what is 
called the ‘Vatteluttu alphabet/ can be detected on com¬ 
paring the modern Tamil alphabet with the ‘ Grantha 
character’ (prevailing now in Malabar) as well as with 
the Telegu script. The Telegu script which agrees in 
the main* with the Canarese, came into existence at least 
as early as the 7th century A. D., since Hiuen Tsang 
speaks of the script in the accounts of his travels in India. 
The epigraphic records show' that in the 6th century A.D., 
northern script was in use in the Tamilakam country, 
and that the modern Vatteluttu cannot be traced to 
a time earlier than the 8th century A.D. The Grantha 
character was introduced in the 10th century A.D., to 
represent the North Indian Alphabet completely. At 
this day, the speech of Malabar was identical with 
the Tamil speech, and some letters from the Grantha script 
were adapted in the Vatteluttu. These remarks will be 
sufficient to show, that when the Dravidian people first 
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adopted the Northern script, they could, if they liked, 
introduce all the letters of the North Indian script. They 
elected to adopt a limited number of letters, so as to 
represent their natural sounds ; they did not require all the 
letters for their use. 

What I have stated in the previous lecture, of the 
origin and character of the cerebral letters, may just serve 
the purpose we have in view. I proceed now therefore, to 
consider the sound value of the sibilants and of the letter f. 

^ appears that s was derived from W which is 
intimately connected with *f in the matter of origin ; 
is pronounced ^ in the U. P. and in Orissa, and *f 
represents s in many speech in western India; in the 
Canarese script s is written by giving one additional 
stroke to M. Since which is identical with ^ in 
the Vedic speech, became ’/U in early Sanskrit, to signify 
small (as in H?P5U5=^), we may safely assert that 
was pronounced as even ^ in very early times, and this 
peculiarity is not due to corrupt pronunciation in Bengal. 
We must not forget that in Pali and in the later Prakrtas, 
<{• 't was^written to represent ^ as well as occurring 
after a s is clearly pronounced as s in Bengal and 

is never reduced to the sound of s. The sound of § 


prevails in our speech, and this s is pronounced as s, only 
income eases where compounded with <T and fj, as in !)),. 

etc. S is pronounced as a dental only when* 
compounded with \5 and For purely Bengali words § 
is the only sibilant that can be used. 

S and tp in some onomatopoetic words .—Let me notice 
here some words of onomatopoetic origin, in which besides 
other sounds, s and f played a good part. S indicated a 
heavy and solemn sound, while % signified a roaring 
sound ; f and also conveyed or were made to couvey 
a sonorous sound. signified the sound of a 
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sounds, when emphasis is put upon the words, as 
in “ f% ” and ^ ^ in “ *ra*Tftu ^ 

In the name of framing rules, the cases where Wfa 
pronunciation prevails, have been set out in a classified 
order ; to frame regular rules, we have to find out the 
essential underlying cause or causes governing the pheno¬ 
menon. In rule No. 1, we observe convenience in the 
matter of pronunciation. In rule No. 3, we notice 
that to compensate the loss of letters at the end, a wfa 
sound is drawn long ; this is virtually the guiding cause 
in rule No. 2, since W, etc., are the reduced forms 

of etc. As to other cases, I fail to 

enunciate any natural law, which causes the occurrence 
of the WPS sound. 

Some of our misguided spelliug reformers propose to 
write ‘ Mato ’ for ‘ Mata * to indicate that the final is to 
be pronounced non-W$, forgetting that the final ‘a* 
sound is not purely * o.’ If simply a sign for 

is put upon the final when it is sounded the 

purpose may be fully served, for the final * a ’ is bound 
to be pronounced with a slight 1 o } sound by the Bengali 
speaking people. As to foreigners they have to learn 
our pronunciation if they care to pronounce Bengali 
words exactly as we do. That phonetic spelling is im¬ 
possible to be introduced for common use, should be 
duly appreciated. 

The scope of my subject did not allow me to notice 
the allied and cognate sound peculiarities as occur in 
other Aryan languages ; I refer you however to a few 
Iranian peculiarities, just to suggest how wide our field 
of research is. In the first place we may notice, in 
connection with the sound of the vowel <n, that in Iranian 
the radical * ar J (^) is reduplicated by ^ ; that the Indian 
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demonstrated by it. In the second place, we may 
observe without any reference to the ethnic composition 
in Iran, that { s/ is generally reduced to e h ’ which has 
been noticed as a special peculiarity in Eastern Bengal. 
In the third place, we may refer to the phenomena of 
Epenthesis and Prothesis, as occur in the old Iranian 
speech for comparison with similar phenomena noticed 
before. As an example of Iranian Epenthesis, we may 
notice that the Vedic stands as Bava-i-ti in 

Iranian ; by Epenthesis I mean the introduction of 
anticipatory ^ or in the middle of a syllable. As to 
Prothesis, i.e. y introd uction of an anticipatory ^ or 
initially before a consonant, we may cite the example of 
^ ^*1 ^1% which corresponds to Vedic Many 

other Iranian peculiarities as agree with some 

provincial peculiarities in India, may be studied very 
profitably by the Indian students of Comparative 
Philology. 


Sl 
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that final letters of the first words of the pairs are 
pronounced a= distinct syllables, while those of the 
second words of the pairs are or silent. and 

3:5 and ’SJvD (opinion), (black) and *TRt and 

and and constitute the short 

list in question, to illustrate roughly the peculiarity. Let 
us frame tentative rules regarding the pronunciation 
of the simple consonants, when they are final. We must 
first note that as a rule, the final simple consonants are 
in Bengali, unlike what the ease is in Orija ; the 
following are the rules for what form exceptions : 

( 1 ) When the penultimate is no matter whether 
the penultimate and the final are made into oue compound 
letter or not in spelling, the final is bound to be pro¬ 
nounced as a distinct syllable, unlike what is the case in 
Hindi ; ^ etc., are examples. (* 2 ) The final 

simple consonants of the verbs in the Imperative mood, 
second person, are distinct syllables as in etc., 

where the imperative-indicating final ^ has now been 
dropped ; when the expression is either non-honorific or 
highly honorific, sound prevails,—a9 ^3, etc., 

and ^<R, ^f, etc. (3) (a) When the final letter 

is the representative of a compound letter of the original 
word, or (b) where the final letter of our vernacular 
word has become final by the decay of a syllable 
or of some syllables, pronunciation prevails. It 

is not asserted that in all cases of such origin of 
words, the final simple consonant must, as a rule, 
be pronounced as Don-^^ ; what is pointed out is 
that where the normal pronunciation is deviated 

from, the words disclose the history of their origin 
as formulated above. (from 4^5 (from 

^ (from = TtW), etc.* are some 

examples. Contrast *Pf, etc. 
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tice also TO (like), decayed form of our vernacular TO 5 ? 
and TO (opinion). It lias also to be noticed in the 
history of such words as etc., that their 

earlier forms were ^1, etc. ^T=black is 

prouounced as Tf^ll in Eastern Bengal, and this form 

obtains in Upper India. It is further noticeable 
that like and ^-<5fl is found conjoined to many 

noun stems to indicate the adjective forms of the nouns \ 
we are not, however, concerned with that phenomenon here. 
(4) The participle ^forming ^5 (but not ^v5) is pronounced as 
a distinct syllable, as ^5, JfrvS, etc.; contrast 

with them etc., where the finals are 

without vowel sound. (5) The past-indicating suffix 
which owes its origin to participle-forming is 
prouounced non-^TO, as C^ } etc. ; the 5 - 

ending of the suffix *rft£ (occurring in second person 
only), is also similarly pronounced, as ^Tf^, 
felt?, etc. (6) When the iuitial letter is compounded 
with 3 or and (#) vowels other than <5f do not 

come between the initial and the final, aud (£) the 
consonant II or V does not intervene, the final letter is 
pronounced as a distinct syllable, e.g., TO, 
(contrast with *f*i<*f of ending), etc. ,* but notice 
the finals of (a) Sift, I'M, <*Pmr, <St#H, «tt?, 
C3Pt, etc., whe>e vowels other than 'Sf intervene ; 

mark again, ( b) and where H aud V intervene. 

As an exception to the general rule, we get first, the 
word the final of which is uttered as a syllable ; we 
notice the general exception, where ^ i9 final, as 

etc. (7) The simple finals of the words of two 
letters are when the initial letter has 31 for its 

adjunct, e.g ., TO* etc. > contrast with them 

the sounds of the final of etc. (8) 

The finals of ouly a few reduplicated words develop into 

16 
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A Comparative Study of Some Accent 
Systems 

The term aksara (literally “ undying,” z.e., the ever- 
living and essential factor in human speech) signifies a 
letter as well as a syllable in the Vedic and so also in 
the later Sanskrit language. Different sound of letters 
coalescing themselves in euphonic combination, and 
consonants uuvitalized by vowel sounds being joined 
to other consonants, generate compound letters ; these 
compound letters as well as the simple letters being 
so many independent syllables in a word, must be 
separately pronouuced. No doubt, in this method of 
pronunciation we find the Vedic in agreement with 
the Sanskrit speech, but we have to notice that 
in the matter of accent Vedic language differs very 
widely and radically from Sanskrit. In the Vedic 
language the vowel sounds were not so very rigidly 
and unalterably fixed as long or short, as they 
are in Sanskrit; though, no doubt, a definite value is 
found assigned to each and every vowel, we can clearly 
see, with reference to the pada-paihd system, that the 
accentual stress of and change what 

may be called the normal sounds of the vowels. 

We have to first notice that the final vowel of many 
flexional endings and of several adverbs is given by the 
text, sometimes as short, sometimes as long. We have to 
notice next in the Vedic accent system that not only the 
syllables, the word, and the phrases, but even many 
sentences are found accented. This fact which discloses 
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iving character o£ the speech, may be studied in the 
excellent analysis and discussion of the matter in Prof. 
MacdonnePs Vedic Grammar. It may no doubt be said of 
the Vedic verses that the general rhythm of versification 
is not affected by accents; but that because of musical 
stress and accents the verses are not lifeless quantitative 
ones (as in Sanskrit), should be duly appreciated. Since 
it is a fact that natural gestures and modulations of voice, 
which contribute to the growth of the human speech, do 
survive as living factors in some proportion in each and 
every developed speech,—since it is undeniable that every 
real and living speech must have an accent system of its 
own, a few examples of the Vedic accent should be adduced 
here to form some notions regarding the Vedic as 
well as the post-Vedie classical languages. Before 
citing the examples I should note that fefrt^Q (as the 
meaning of it indicates) is the high accent in the Sama 
Veda, while as a later innovation of the next 

grade is the high accent in the Rig Veda; it will 
therefore be convenient to name the grades of accent 
by high, middle and low pitch or accent. 

The first example I cite, is to show how by change 
of accent a Vedic word changes its meaning. If 
the high accent be put upon of the word 

will mean (being constructed as 'a person who 

is the father of sons who are or became kings/ but 
if the last letter Sf is accented, the meaning will be, 
in the compound, ‘ the son of a king/ For 

a similar change of meaning in Bengali, let me cite 
a few examples : if the Bengali word is accented 
on the first syllable the meaning will be 'a graft/ 
but with accent on the last syllable it will mean 
‘a pen.’ How because of change in pronunciation 
occasioned by difference in stress, a word varies in 
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meaning, should be studied to realize the importance 

of accent in Bengali. Gf % (flour) and (gum), 

(beam) and shell), (blind) and (edge), 

C^t^Tl (open) and (tile), (hoy) and 

(to throw), (a knot) and C^Tl (as derived from $$ 

signifying ill luck), trfa (a bath, derived from '3ft*0 
and Fft (he wants), (bathing place) and (derelic¬ 

tion of duty), etc. Notice again a case of accent 
where gesture becomes partly prominent. If a smell 
be pleasing, the word for our agreeable sensation 
will be normally accented, and the word will be 
accented on the first syllable, but our feeling of dis¬ 
gust about bad smell will be expressed by putting 
a long accent upon the last letter, without any quali¬ 
fying adjective being added; the utterance 
is sufficiently expressive. To express agreeableness 
the particles of interjection in Bengali are accented 
closely on the letter when the particle is of one letter, 
and on the first syllable, when the word is of more 
than one syllable ; while on the other hand, in express¬ 
ing our painful feeling or feeling of disgust the 
accent is on the last syllable, and when the interjec¬ 
tion is of one letter, the accent is put in such a manner 
on the letter, as to generate au additional syllable 
with a drawl sound upon it. For example, in expressing 
the feeling of admiration the first syllables of 
and will be accented, and a close accent will 

be put upon the letter Tl; on the other hand 
(not as exclamation of admiration), is accented on the 
last syllable to express the feeling of pain. Similarly 
<5r| ! gets a broad accent, generating a drawl, to express 
pain or disgust. It may again be noted that Ti^Ft | 

will be something like with accent on the second 

syllable, when there is a banter in the tone ; to signify 
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such a sentiment the interjection ^ will be so modu¬ 
lated, as to make it a word of three syllables with 
two 'srj sounds. This is difficult to express in script. 

e may consider also that the emphasis-indicating 
‘very much’ tends to duplicate the final consonant of 
a word ; from and t£)'©y5 (so much ! ), 

(very small), c^lWlt*, from (%[§, 

from or tfTRF, and ^ from ^1, 

WSJSy ^*4^ from ^Fl, ^sfj from <Rt*fb as in 
from <t|%, and ^^1 C^l (very early in the morning) 
are examples. We may compare similar forms in 
Oriya of Sambalpur, as 3|\£JEl (to fry) to indicate (Rf*t 
Wp (to make crisp by overdoing), and 

C^5§>1 (for Ot^l = moustache), (twirling) to ex¬ 

press one’s defiant attitude. 

For my second example regarding Vedie accent in 
metrical composition, I quote a Vedie verse which 
is full of emotional sentiments. In this verse the 
mixed feeling of eager solicitude and despondency 
has been expressed. The first portion of the first 
verse of the 95th Sukta of the 10th Mandal, which 
is addressed by Pururava to his fugitive wife Urvasi, 
on meeting her accidentally, stands with accents 
as follows : — 

, i i 

^ srfar wi m 


wf°sfn ftart f 


We cannot fail to notice that many long vowels have 
been made either short or semi-short with accents 
of lower grade upon them, and the short syllable 
♦T in spftl has a high accent on it. How on account 
of the subdued utterance of ‘ fcV and a high accent 
on the final syllable of i SfftV the feeling of coaxing 
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with fervour has been expressed, may be explained 
and appreciated, if in the first place, the verse is 
correctly recited, aud in the second place, we carefully 
consider, how to express this very sentiment we 
accentuate our words and modulate our voice to-day. 
If we translate ^ by \8C*f| or by 'SttfT'S, 

we can see that to express anxious solicitude or 
cajoling we have only to half accentuate but 

have to fully accentuate of or the last 'Q 

of with a peculiar modulation of voice. 

This thorough agreement of Bengali accent with 
the Vedic, in this particular instance, may be merely 
a chance agreement, but all the same, it is interesting 
to note that in Hindi as well as in Oriya, the method 
of accent is different. In the corresponding Hindi 
form of the expression, as (3 or 

the interjection will be pronounced with high 

accent or great emphasis ; similarly * d] ’ of d) 
or d) of Oriya idiom will require the high accent 

to be placed on d). Even though \s comes before a 
name in the vocative case in Bengali, the name itself 
is modulated peculiarly to signify address, and 
the interjection portion is not so vigorously pro¬ 
nounced, as it is done in Hindi ; the forms, irfa C31 
(Hindi) and ^ C^l 3PI (Sambalpur Oriya) may be 
compared with our corresponding Bengali form. 
In the Nepalese, d) must invariably come before a 
word in the vocative case. When thus noticing 
different accentual peculiarities iu the vocative case, 
I should note that in the Dravidian speech interjections 
do not occur before the words in the vocative case. 

The third example I cite for Vedic accent, relates 
to the pronunciation of the word Agni as occurs in 
the Sanaa Veda, the Maitrayani Samhita, and the 
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'athaka Samhita; we find the high accent placed upon 
the compound letter ft (i. e to say upon the final ) 
and not upon the initial ^ which alone should be 
pronounced long in the Sanskrit language. That 
with this very accent on the second syllable the word 
was pronounced in our oldest-known Prakrta 
(misnamed Pali), may be gathered from some facts 
which I should notice here. We get and 

as two different decayed forms of ^ft in the aforesaid 
Prakrta; they represent presumably two different provincial 
forms of the old time. We cau clearly see in the history of 
the word that on account of accent on the last syllable, 
the unaccented first syllable dropped out following the 
natural rule of phonetic decay. In our consideration of 
the form we first notice that according to our previ¬ 

ously formulated rule (stated in illustrating the Dravidian 
influence), of the second syllable has been doubled, as letters 
of different ^ cannot form a compound ; the word is, there¬ 
fore, more in a changed form than in a decayed state. As 
to the pronunciation of it, I refer to a line of a verse 
composed in as occurs in the Thera Gatha : 

—(like the fire blazing in the 
midnight). The metre here is only seemingly faulty, 
as the second syllable of is not long; but if we 

accept the proposition that the short syllable in question 
has a high accent on it, it will be admitted that the accent 
makes up for the shortness in question. 

We notice, both in the so-called Pali and the later 
Prakrta dialects, that their speakers changed the spelling 
of the words according to accent and pronunciation, but did 
not introduce like the Dravidians such additional vowels 
Us short <£) and short ^8. The fact, however, that lopg and 
short vowels were articulated short or long, following the 
natural accent, can be easily determined by referring to the 
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prose composition with which the Prakrta literature 
abounds. Professor Pischell has rightly asserted in his 
work on the Prakrta Grammar that the Vedic accent or 
tone did not die out, but existed in the so-called Pali 
Prakrta. The learned scholar came to this conclusion by 
looking deep into the causes that led both to the phonetic 
decay and the] accretion of new letters in the Pali words. 
Professor Jacobi, misled by the modern artificial method of 
reading Pali has criticized this view and has asserted that 
the Vedic tone did not survive in the Pali speech, but only 
i,s a sort of stress that was in use in the utterance of 
*ords. We must remember that accent is a thing of hard 
growth and cannot die out easily. By the introduction 
of new racial elements, the old accent system of a speech 
may undergo some change, but the system itself is not 
wholly effaced. 

We have seen that a very regular and thorough-going 
accent system prevailed in the Vedic speech; we have 
also seen from an example of a Vedic verse that emotions 
were freely expressed in the Chhandasa speech, and in 
consequence thereof, the vowels could not be kept 
rigidly fixed in their long or short pronunciation. It is 
on the other hand perfectly clear that the Vedic text 
for illustration (beginning with etc.) will be a 

lifeless quantitative verse in Sanskrit, requiring artificial 
and meaningless raising and lowering of vowel sounds in 
the following form : 



We should not however overlook that inspite of 
rigidity of rules we have to put different stress upon 
different words occurring in a Sanskrit verse, when there 
j B a feelingly reoitatiou in contradistinction with what 
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inay be called metrical articulation. No doubt, we can see 
that this sort of putting emphasis upon phrases is not 
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due to the living character of the language in which the 
poems are composed; there are many good Sanskrit 
verses wherein we find that their poets by virtue of their 
skill have arranged the words of long vowels in such 
a manner as the feelingly expressions may be appro¬ 
priately brought out by putting emphasis upon the long 
vowels only. The example of the verse in the 
beginning with fis in point. 
This is rather infusing life in dead bones. 

I have judged here the Sanskrit language by taking 
the question of accent only into consideration; other 
facts as are necessary to be discussed in determining the 
character of a language, will certainly be discussed 
relevantly in a subsequent lecture, but we should not 
forget that accent is the life-breath which vitalizes the 
words, and a speech without accent is a contradiction in 
terms. We have seen from the accent point of view 
only, how unnaturally rigid the Sauskrit language is • we 
will see by referring to other facts that this artificial 
rigidity is due to the fact that Sanskrit had to accommo¬ 
date itself within a frame-work of generalized rules 
which some mighty grammarians constructed in their 
zeal to perpetuate linguistic purity, when in consequence 
of a natural change, the speech of the holy Vedas was 
transformed into a new popular speech. 

I should mention in this connection that some persons 
are very wrong in their opinion that such a living speech 
as Oriya is without an accent system. The misconception 
is due to the fact that in Oriya, as in Sanskrit., all the 
letters are pronounced as distinct independent syllables. 
That inspite of it, the letters and words are accented by 
the Oriyas without any reference to the long or short 
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sound of a vowel, is instructive. I cannot deal with the 
Oriya accent system here; I adduce only one example 
to serve my purpose, sfal (gone) as an exclamation of 
surprise will be articulated with accent on the first syllable 
which is short, and the word will sound like 
(Oh ! it is gone), while the accent on the second syllable 
in similar feeling of surprise will bring in another spTl 
as or accumulated unaccented letters, like a tag to 
the word, and the sound will be like I should 

inform you in this connection that in Oriya the final 
syllable of a word is generally accented and this is why, 

(a) the final simple consonants are not pronounced 

(b) 3t®ri has been reduced to 3W1 an ^ the Apabkram§a 

form of is and (c) the half nassal * is placed 

on the final letters of such words as , etc.; it is 

noticeable that when the Bengalees write the Oriya words 

etc., they represent them as etc. 

In my general criticism relating to the question of 
accent I have noticed many peculiarities of ours • I pro¬ 
ceed now to consider some other marked peculiarities 

as should engage the attention of all scholars. As a 
general rule, in our standard Bengali speech the first 
syllables are accented, while curiously enough the last 
syllables are accented in Eastern Bengal. iMr. J, D. 

Anderson, late of the Bengal Civil Service, has written 
of late some very suggestive and learned notes in the 
J. R. A. S. on the character of Bengali syllable and 
accent. To the students of philology these original notes 
are of very high value. Misled by the wrong idea 

or information that the people of the districts of 

Myraensingh and Dacca have the tendency to make 
the first syllable accented, Mr. Anderson has com¬ 
pared the Assamese mode of pronunciation with that of 
Eastern Bengal, and has subjected the Eastern Bengal 
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accent system to Assamese influence. As the case is quite 
the contrary, we must look to some other influence for 
this phenomenon. Let me just give a few examples as 
to how the words are accented differently in Eastern 
Bengal and Ceutral Bengal. In Central Bengal 
having the accent on the first syllable, the unaccented 
syllable is pronounced soft, and sounds like ^5; in Eastern 
Bengal, however, ^t, CWCt', etc., are the accented 

forms. With accent on the first syllable the final ^ of 
is wholly or partially dropped in Central Bengal, 
while the accent on the last syllable in Eastern Bengal 
brings out $f| and $ distinctly. As a result of accent 
being placed on the . first syllables, the unaccented secoud 
syllables of many words have undergone a natural phonetic 
decay in the common speech of the people of Central 
Bengal, and thus the unaccented ^ sound in the second 
syllables of and have become extinct, 

and the forms and have prevailed. As 

in Eastern Bengal the last syllables of etc., 

are accented, and the first portions must be uttered, to 
come to the last syllables, almost no change takes place 
in those words ,* but when the first portions are accented’, 
the two vowels and coalesce, and long cfQ which is 
the combination of and ^ takes the place of the first, 
two letters ; thus c£|*T and take the place of and 
'STl^T. In Manbhum and in some parts of Bankura which 
are contiguous to the lands of the Dravidians, the last 
syllables are mostly accented ; in the sentence C'slTft C<llM 
? (Is he your son ?) the last syllables of all the three 
words are accented. Because of change of accents 
is pronounced in Central Bengal, the old Prakrta 
or proto-Bengali form of CTW1 still survives in Manbhum, 
partly because of the hilly accent, and partly because the 
accent is placed on the last syllables. It is notorious that 
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the last syllables of words are generally very much 
accented by the Dravidians. The final of foreign nouns 
are for this reason made into al, as for example 
becomes This is why the vulgar people in the 

South pronounce the English words ‘ government/‘ and/ 
etc., as governmen-ta, an-da, etc. I have spoken before 
of the Dravidian element in Bengal; it is the excess of this 
element which I suppose to be the cause of Eastern Bengal 
peculiarity. In the Chittagong Division however, where 
the Mongolian influence is considerable, the first syllables 
are mostly accented vigorously by almost duplicating 
the accented syllables, and thus *ft^, C'aRfa, etc., are 
reduced to etc. ; but in other respects the 

widespread Dravidian influence of basic character peeps 
through the thin Mongolian veil. 


I have spoken before of the general disinclination in 
Bengal, of not fully articulating when it is not an initial 
letter, and thus we have got such forms as 
*1^5, 3^5, etc., for etc. When the 

tendency to put the stress of accent upon the first syllable 
is coupled with this phenomenon, we see how and 

are reduced to and That in spite of the 

decay of 3 the sound of the letter is partially retained in 
our tongue, can be detected in the mode of our pronunciation 
of those words, in contrast with the pronunciation of 
meaning taste or wire and a verb which signifies 

“becomes hot.” Really speaking therefore, ^ is not dropped, 
but its sound fades into indistinctness, after the accented 
as such, it is improper and useless to leave out ^ in 
our spelling in these cases. Those who elect to pronounce 
for vSRR will do so in spite of the letter for accent 
on the first syllable will soften the sound of the letter 
The so-called reformers should see that if $ is re¬ 
tained, it will not be sounded much, because of the accent 
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the preceding syllable ; again, presence of 
maintain the right pronunciation of the 
concerned. 
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Accent traced in the Bengali 
Metrical System 

We should do well to proceed now to ascertain the 
character of the Bengali accent of olden days by examining 
the metrical system preserved in the poetical works of old 
Bengal. Adverting to the fact that the early Vaisnava 
poets of Bengal treated each and every letter as a syllable, 
and made the final consonantal sound non-basanta, by 
imitating' the old fashionable poet Vidyapati of Mithils, 
many people have forcr-ed two wrong notions; one is that 
Bengali was derived from Ma iilsrlr, <s^d the other is that 
our mode of pronunciation and of counting syllables was 
of the type presented by those poets. M.’thila became no 
doubt, at one time a portion of old Gaud vhich extended 
to the foot of Nepal if not into Nepal itself, but the 
Maitbili speech of the days of the Vaignava poets had 
nothing to do with our Bengali language. As to elements 
common to Bengali and Maithili, we have tc look to the 
older Magadhi speech of which notice will be taken 
later on. From the earliest known time our Bengali poets 
(excepting those who followed the Maithili fashion) have 
uniformly composed their poems, not by counting letters 
but by counting syllables. Looking to the fact that the 
fourteen letters of the WtH verse for example, are the same 
as fourteen matrSs of fourteen syllables, the tp.&y be 

seemingly regarded as composed of fourteen letters; but 
that it is a syllable (which may consist of more than one 
letter) and not a letter which is the unit in a Bengali 
word, should never be lost sight of. How is it that 
consistently with or rather in harmony with the pheno¬ 
menon that our metrical system is grounded on a syllabic 
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accentual basis, a fixed number of letters come in a 
c/ikanda } will be explained presently after considering 
some facts leading to the point. 

To explain the character of Bengali syllables, let me 
set forth some words with their syllable divisions by 
marking the syllables off, by the sign hyphen : ^- 59 , 

etc., will show that there may 
be less number of syllables than the number of letters in a 
word. J. D. Anderson has rightly remarked with 
reference to our phrase accents as well as in respect to the 
syllables in a word that this special aspect of phrase accent 
in a word “ is sufficiently dominant to be the basis of 
accentual verse in Bengali. 1 ” Mr. Anderson has very 
successfully demonstrated what I once feebly pointed out 
in a Bengali essay that the assertion of our Pandits that 
the metre is not composed of syllables but of fourteen 
letters, is wrong. The two lines quoted by Mr. Anderson 
from Krttivasa in J. R. A. S., 1913, 861, may be cited to 
show that the lines of fourteen letters consist of twelve 
and thirteen syllables respectively, and that the verse 
moves on with syllables and not with letters. The lines 
as accented by Mr. Anderson, stand as: 

-c*T i 

It will be noticed that it is the accent on C*R of c*fC*R 
in the second line, which has given the easy motion 
required by the rhythm, and by virtue of accents, lines of 
seemingly unequal syllables have agreed in the metre. 

I adduce now another example to illustrate our metrical 
system. Take first a line of a verse which accommodates 
fifteen letters which coincide with fifteen syllables: 

f*t« cat’ll qua f 

18 
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us then notice that maintaining this very metre, 
lines of fifteen syllables may be introduced in a verse, 
though counting by letters, the lines may contain twenty 
or twenty-two letters : 

'sri-fiR ’d-cra rel-ora c^-'rnr 

91-^r 

«f-*1 f|-*I I 

To indicate caesura, I have divided the lines above keep¬ 
ing eight syllables in the first foot. The first line of the 
verse contains twenty-two aud the second twenty letters. 
Refer to whichever poet of the past time you please, 
excepting the Vaisnava poets who imitated non-Bengali 
forms, you will find that our verses are all based on 
accentual basis. I quote here only some lines from 
Dasarathi Ray and Isvar Gupta, who preceded our immortal 
poet Madbusudan. 

COT f*Hl C*TfFfa 3tt*T CTOf TfaOT 

«rhr ft ^ i 

If read according to the natural accents of the words, 
it will be seen that the syllables being taken as units, there 
are eight distinct sounds of eight letters in each of the first 
two feet, and sounds of teo letters occur in the third, 
fulfilling the requirements of number of letters for such a 
fSplft metre. Next to this verse of Dasarathi, a verse 
of Isvar Gupta in our indigenous may be noticed. 

srftrafa st^fj c*m 

wtfo i 

Before proceeding to show, how from our indigenous 
pongs which unipistakably disclose our accent system of old 
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times, not only the literary Bengali verses but the Sanskrit 
verses as well originated, let me notice here the wrong 
opinions of some eminent Bengali writers regarding the 
character of our versification It has been wrongly held 
by some that in the old poetry of Bengal words 
practically do not exist. It has been wrongly asserted that 
in our old poetry natural accent was not cared for and the 
“ unnaturalness of recitation was made up for by chanting 
the verses to a tune,’* This is only true of those writers 
who imitate the old Vaisnava poets in the matter of their 


versification and diction, that an adventitious artificial 
jingle has been introduced. 

In addition to what I have quoted from the old poets 
I quote below another verse from Krttivasa to substantiate 
my statement and to show the incorrectness of the opinion 
just referred to. 


cqtv *tro to* i 

The word rhyming with leaves uo room 

for even a careless reciter to articulate its final with a 
vowel sound; that CTfap and carry normal pronun¬ 

ciation, is absolutely clear. The supporters of the contrary 
opinion are found even to name of Bharatehandra 

in the list of the delinquents, without noticing that if we 
leave a few artificial Sanskritic verses out of consideration, 
Bharatebandra must be given the credit of having composed 
verses with words of common use with their natural accent. 

as well as his other works, abounds with verses 

like 

pb *tPf, 

ffar W cro crol-flff i 

When, more than fifty years ago, we read Madan- 
mohan's poem TO, etc., we were not asked by our 
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village teachers to deviate from the usual pronunciation, 
and did never read TO, TO, S'hTfa, ^ *tK CTO 

TO, etc., with final ^ sound. 

Despite the fact that Madhusudan has drawn largely 
upon the Sanskrit vocabulary for some effect in the 
blank verse, his verses have to be* read by putting proper 
accents upon the words. Is it not true that far from 
imposing an adventitious artificial jingle upon our verse, 
and far from throttling our natural accented words to 
death, Hemchandra has made the Bengali verse to move 
with natural accent, with uncommon vigour and rapidity ? 
I think I have made it clear that Bengali words with 
their accent have always been used in our Bengali verse, 
and the exception to the rule has only been occasional, 
where there has been an imitation of the forms of some 
Vaisnava poets. The imported metrical system of some 
Vaisnava poets could never take root in Bengal. 

I proceed now to show from the history of evolution 
of our metrical system that the accent system which 
now prevails, has been the accent system of the Bengali¬ 
speaking people from the time about which faint sug¬ 
gestions can only be made, by taking a stand at the 
shadowy threshold of dim past. The history of the 
evolution of human institutions has made us familiar with 
this phenomenon that our verse with our metrical system 
owes its origin to tribal festive songs which in their turn 
originated from primitive expressions of emotions. In 
its normal conditions, therefore, no metrical system 
of any race can have any other basis than an accentual 
one. 

To ensure convenience, I refer first of all to such 
Sanskrit metres as are of undoubted late origin. 

is a of late origin and its origin in Magadha- 
Gaoda cannot be seriously doubted. The hemistiches of 
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one line of this verse are divided below by partition 
lines : 


srff* I ^ I I I 

Each hemistich is really a complete foot, „ and the 
characteristics of it are repeated in subsequent hemistiches. 
A portion of our nursery rhyme will be seen to be exactly 
in accord with it. It is as follows : 

sts fsT’CT i m i srpB i c<mi y 

The apparent inaccuracy in the second hemistich ot 
the first foot disappears if the ^ or tune underlying the 
Sanskrit as well as the Bengali verse is rightly caught. 
Uniformity in Sanskrit metre is maintained by the fixity 
of long and short sounds, while without following the 
Sanskrit rule mere tune may maintain the purity of the 
metre with natural accent in the Bengali verse. Compare 
the* same ^ in another nursery rhyme : 

*ftC5, ^ fwffr? Ttf% TtOT I 


It will be seen how the four akaaras required in 
each hemistich in Sanskrit, correspond exactly to the four 
syllable-unit of Bengali. No one will venture to say that 
our village girls or matrons imitated the 5 that 

the Pandits utilised the indigenous chhanda for a Sanskrit 
metre verging upon cannot be doubted. The 

name unmistakably points to its origin from" 

the or play of the or child. When songs 

were composed with matras, numerous chhandas cropped 
up in Sanskrit, and the verses were set in indigenous 
tunes. To illustrate this properly I take a verse of a 
very familiar song from the I divide the 

lines for the purpose of my analysis, and put the tag 
portions in brackets. 
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# I fafrlff’t I WfF I ( cVfaf) ) 
5f* I f^fsTsRfa I ( CTfiK ) I 
ipff'ra ftw i ^ i (Fs^rl) i 
C5tF5ff% I CTtiR I H 

f^tW etc., as pi or refrain. 


It is first to be noticed that each portion divided by 
partition lines consists of either five letters or five 
matras. The beginning of the refrain portion if divided 
similarly, a great artificiality will be noticed, since the 
first division will take in only the first three letters 
fisfttjFl ;_but if sung according to the tune, this un¬ 
naturalness will disappear, and the whole refrain will be 
found to be set in music with all regularities. Compare 
with it the line composed in Bengali already 

quoted above, and is quoted again, for facility of 
reference: 


i irfaj c*m i 
<4$ i srfft i 

If we exclude the introductory WfWOT 

which is pronounced as and if we set apart 

the word as a tag, the essential agreement between 

the Bengali metre and the Sanskrit metre will be 
obvious; the word if pronounced with lengthening 

sound as is done in reciting a verse of the its 

agreement with will also become clear. In 

there is an introductory portion which is of peculiar 
nature; the first portion of the first line becomes the 
independent introductory portion of the verse. The 
introductory line <71 <71 C*f1 must first be 

articulated as «rapft<5, and then it is to be repeated 
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dirt's with the other portions of the verse. The verse 
then will stand thus— 


ct ct c*rr <$’re— 

CR CT C*tl «fre tfl% C'Stfg 

Rf® I 

\ 

That the refrain portion, therefore of the Sanskrit song,, 
originates from the introductory tag, becomes rather clear. 
No doubt, there has been some lengthening of the tune in 
Sanskrit in the refrain portion, but this is because a 
uniformity of the metre has been maintained. To explain 
the matter more clearly, let me notice here a verse which 
has been composed by exactly adopting the metre of Jaya- 
deva’s song TO, etc.; it will be observed in this verse 
that the essential character of the Mania has not been 
affected, even though there has been either a little length¬ 
ening or a little shortening of some matras in conformity 
with the genius of the Bengali metre. The Bengalicised 
Sanskrit verse runs as:— 

^TtCTf C*F cTOftfo ^TO, 

TOIts 9tn»r c?v "fwssj ? 

'sft TO *lt%R «rtTORI CTOTO 

CTO TO ? 


If the portions Rf%, etc., and cTOTO, etc., of Jayadeva’s 
soog, and the corresponding lines of the Bengali verse be 
put aside, the following Bengali verse composed after an 
indigenous Bengali metre, will be found to be in perfect 
agreement with the chhanda in question : 

cwhr, ^ *n^tTO 

<4^ a TOTO Wfa TOnr <f i csrif! TOc® 

TOft ^ cror fw<5*r fem-r 

sja, TOftnft <n i 
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For an example of a Sanskrit metre corresponding 
to or agreeing with the Bengali which may 

easily be conceived to have evolved the longer or fMfsWtj 
I lay again the poet Jayadeva under contribution. In his 


if be separated from the third foot, the three feet 

will be found to be of equal length in quantity. We can 
therefore see that the final fiTCNf*K comes in as a tag to 
break the monotony. Consequently, to trace the origin of 
the chhanda we may safely take into consideration the 
three feet of the verse leaving the tag portion out. 
Corresponding exactly to these three feet in form and 
tune, we get the lines of a country song which is sung 
in a game that may be fitly described as choral dance. 
In this game a boy usually stands in the centre of a ring 
formed by a number of little boys and girls standing 
hand in hand; the boy in the centre seeking slyly the 
opportunity to break through the circle to run away, goes 
on siuging an action song—< 3^5 and the boys 

and the girls who encircle him sing half dancing the 
chorus—C 1 ^ CTl STtfi, C'll Tift- It is significant to note 
that this very game of Bengal, prevails in the far off 
Sambalpur tract, and it is this very CTi iltfr, conveying 
no meaning to us to-day is sung as chorus in the country 
places of that tract; that the game and the song 
originated in remote past, is forcibly indicated by this 
very circumstance. Again, when C^I CU1 is sung twice 
as chorus, the whole portion becomes a ^fspWl minus 
the tag which may be an improvement upon the song, in 
the line set forth above. 

The Pandits who look for our a respectable 

origin, make the Sanskrit the forbear of our 
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mble though the tune and the form of the one 

do not agree with those of the other. That our nursery 
rhyme etc., is wholly in accord with 

our cannot even for a moment be doubted. Though 

the lines move on keeping time with the note of a tune 
imbedded in syllabic accent, they contain fourteen letters, 
and at the end of the first foot of a line consisting of 
eight letters we get the requisite caesura. It will be 
noticed in the last line of the verse quoted below that 
31 of 3t*t being lengthened by the stress of an accent, the 
loss of one letter has been made up for. The verse is: 


(SL 


^91 HTsft ^2T| STfJI, 

9t»f ffsr I 

The purpose I have in view, does not allow me to 
write elaborately on the genesis of our'metrical system; 
a separate treatise should be devoted to the execution of 
the work. The nature of our accent, the accentual basis 
of our metrical system, and the fact that our accent has 
been retaining its peculiar character since long, are factors 
which should principally engage our attention. That 
in respect of our accent a long continuous current may 
be observed to have flown through ages, will be clearer 
when we consider other facts, and the readers will have 
to form their opinion by considering the effects of what 
may be called cumulative evidence. 

As to the origin of many Sanskrit metres from popular 
rhymes, such non-Sanskritic names as (indicating 

special emphasis on the third letter—), 

(of equal length with leaving out the initial and 

the final accented syllables ; the accent falls regularly 
after two intermediate unaccented syllables— i,e. 9 or 

19 
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<SL 


or ‘ push 9 comes after or two), C*l*T (the word 
C^[ indicates the origin), etc., may be referred to. 

I cannot certainly deal with our metrical system at 


a greater length here, but I cannot at the same time con¬ 
clude this section of my lecture without referring you to 
the Hindi and the Oriya modes of reciting poetry, in 
contrast with our mode. I speak of the mode of recita¬ 
tion only, as it is not possible to analyse here the metrical 
systems of Oriya and Hindi. I doubt not that 
you have heard in this city the Oriyas and the up- 
country men to read aloud their verses. It must 
be a familiar experience that from the sound alone 
from a good distance a Bengali can know whether 
an Oriya poem or some Hindi C^Kls are being recited. 
Even where there is no musical chanting, the character 
of the [metres will indicate the characteristic differ¬ 
ence. All this is due wholly to different accent 

systems. As the style of a language is the expression 
of the thought of the speakers, so is the metrical 

system in a language, due to the special accent system 
of the people. The Oriya verse of lines of 9 aksaras 

if read in Bengali fashion, the composition will 
sound like a disjointed prose piece ; so also it will 

be with such lines of Upendra Bhanja, as : 


<fjft Wst Tffe >5 
<:^ ftfipiti nffor i 


Similarly if the lines of a Hindi C$W be not rea( l 
in the Hindi fashion, the music of the lines will fade 
away. Without pronouncing any definite opinion 
as to whether the lines quoted below were composed 
in old Bengali or Hindi, 1 may bring to your notice 
the basic Hindi character of the metre of the lines ; 
the non-hasanta sound of the final sellable and the 



long sound of the penultimate, as have to be maintained 
in rightly reciting the lines, are to be duly noted. 
The lines are : 


H 


I do not mean to be exhaustive here ; I want 
however to impress upon you, that we can solve 
many linguistic problems at least partly, if we take 
the factor of accent deeply into our consideration. 
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Accent traced in Sandhi and Compound 
Formations 

Sandhi .—The phenomenon of euphonic combi¬ 

nation or Sandhi should engage our attention next, 
as by a study of it we can partly ascertain many 
phonetic and accentual peculiarities. Iiow some 
stiff Sanskrit rules of Sandhi can be simplified with 
reference to the original Vedic sound-value of some 
letters, has been discussed separately, and this discus¬ 
sion has been relegated to an appendix to this lecture. 
It is true that unlike what is noticeable in Greek, 
Ghhandasa does not allow any hiatus to exist in a 
word, but the rigid Sanskrit Sandhi rules by virtue 
of which two or more independent words are linked 
together in an agglutinated unit, do not appear to 
have obtained in Chbandasa. I need hardly assert 
that in a living speech in which ease and fluency in 
the matter of articulation of sentences can never be 
disregarded, and in which words must be uttered in 
an intelligible manner, Sanskrit rules of Sandhi 
cannot be strictly enforced. The component parts 
of Purohita, for example, may not be allowed to stand 
separate, since the newly-formed word has a distinct 
signification of its own; but the force of the word adya 
for example, disappears, if adyendrasya 
be substituted for ^ We get such a line as 

in the Vedic Padapatha, while 
the Sanskritic form of the text gives us 
which involves the loss of three syllables required 
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*y the metre. I cannot speak here anything regard¬ 


ing what is called as noticed in the Vedic 

pronunciation of for Il3f, but the example will 

fully show how the rigid Sandhi rules of Sanskrit 
Grammar make a simple speech unintelligible. We 
find in the Vedic verses, as is natural in a living 

speech, that each foot, nay each hemistich, stands 
apart without being united in Sandhi with a succeeding 
foot or hemistich. We observe only in some rare 

cases in Sanskrit that one hemistich is not united 
with another in a verse, where Sandhi combination 

is possible ; the following is a couplet which illustrates 
this sort of deviation from the usual rule : 


cn 

to i 


It becomes perfectly clear that once when the 
Vedic language became obsolete, various cases of 
euphonic combination occurring in that language 
were studied very carefully, and a good number of 
generalized artificial Sandhi rules were framed for 
their rigid application in what is called Sanskrit 
language. This is why the processes noticeable in 
Chhandasa in such euphonic combinations as are due 
to the influence of accent (which is . a living factor 
in a living speech), are not at work in Sanskrit; 
instances of lengthening the accented vowel, as in 
frsrrftsf ( fot + fast ) or ^ + 'SJt’f ) or of drop- 

piog the unaccented vowel as in Efalr (), 
are uot obtainable in Sanskrit. 

It is a fact that the rules of Sandhi as are notice¬ 
able in Pali are not wholly in agreement with the 
Vedic rules; that this very deviation shows the 
living character of that earliest-known Magadhi 
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Prakrta, is what we should duly appreciate. How 
because of the natural accent of the speakers, and 
owing to the changed value of the sound of some 
letters, such euphonic combinations occurred in Pali, 
as wtf% (cfR + ), ( r 'mv\ + ), 

( ’tffs + ), etc., should be a subject of special 

study. That the Sanskrit Sandhi-system does not 
support this claim of Sanskrit that it was naturally 
evolved out of Chhaindasa, should be duly noted ; 
we can very clearly see that the natural Vedic rules 
of euphonic combination have only been artificially 
extended iu Sanskrit to cases where combination 
brings about stiffening of the speech and unintelli¬ 
gibility of meaning. 

It is certainly very true that our Bengali Sandhi 
system is not worked by the rules of the old time 
speech, but we proceed to show that the very principle 
which governed the phenomenon of euphonic combi¬ 
nation in the speech of ancient times, governs to-day 
the Sandhi system of ours. Before I cite examples 
to substantiate my proposition, I should notice an 
objection which is raised by some in this direction. 
On the basis of superficial and unscientific obser¬ 
vation of the fact that the rules which govern the 
formation of such combinations as etc., 

do not prevail in Bengali, some scholars have gone 
the length of asserting that the natural phenomenon 
of euphonic combination does not at all exist in Bengali. 
We have certainly borrowed the words and 

in their entirety and cannot disjoin them 
in our language ; no doubt, our means finish, 

means original, and means etcetera; 

again, there is no such word a6 Wpn Bengali, nor 
the word if not a name of a man, can have any 
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<aning independently. It is also true that ^ and ^T| 
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do not combine according to Sanskrit rule to form $1, 
but we have noticed previously that they coalesce in 
Bengali quite in another fashion. Non-observance of 
Sanskrit rules does not however justify us to formulate 
that euphonic combination is unknown in Bengali. 

In Bengali we do not and cannot combine different 
words into one agglutinated whole, for we utter our 
words one .after the other to convey distinct meaning 
of them to other ears; but different vowel sounds and 
allied consonants do combine to form one word. With 
the 'spRpf word spfi, the Sanskrit word (enemy) 

being joined in sandhi, we have got one word to mean 
the distinct article ^Pttf % (mosquito curtain); to signify 
a special sort of (bulb) the adjective C^ft^T and ( 5Tfc^ 
have been joined to form the word the word 

as an adjective of does not and cannot change 

its form, but when the words are combined together 
to signify the sort of Wl which is used as vegetable 
food, the final < $rl of the adjective being dropped, the 
word has been formed; we may also get the 

examples + sft fa = C^fa^ftfa, CTfal + 

(/Tin +(fool), etc. In sueh examples as 
CTtftW, etc., we notice the loss of unaccented 
finals of the first component parts of the words; simi¬ 
larly we find the loss of ^ of in the phrase 
where the accented in the form of occurs as the 
first component. We have seen that in the Vedic lan¬ 
guage there were elision of the final vowel sounds of 
the unaccented sellable in their euphonic combination 
with unaccented syllables, and that is why the final ^ 
of dropped in euphonic -combination with accented 
to form the word FlYfo to signify a man of per¬ 
suasive speech. 
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That the lengthening of vowel sound as noticeable in 
the Vedic words etc., is also noticeable 

in the old Prakrtas as well as in modern Vernaculars, 
requires to be pointed out. We may notice, for example, 
the Pali idiomatic expression (various sorts of 

fruits) in such a sentence as ^ ^f^t, to see 

unmistakably that the word has not been formed by the 
combination of + This sort of duplication to 

indicate either variety or etcetera is very much current 
in Bengali; it is also the rule in Bengali that in the 
process of duplication an comes in as a joining link. 
We must clearly *ee that the Bengali words 

etc., do not combine good and bad 
ideas together; does not signify the path 

forgoing and not going. The that comes in here 

as joining link, in the formation of compound words; 
indicates emphasis only, compare the emphasized 
forms etc., with the ordinary 

forms etc. 1 feel tempted to 

notice that in common parlance it is difficult to keep 
the purity of the Sanskrit word ; because of 

accent on the word is pronounced usually as 

The naturaPrule by which one consonant is changed 
into another because of the genetic affinity between the 
consonants, is also at work in Bengali; 

*ftf> + 3R = *?ts3Fr, cstl? fartfc- younger) + ff?| = CWlWf, 
+ are examples. The Sandhi rules of 

Prakrta Grammar as are still at work, should be carefully 
studied by the students in this connection ; I point out 
here a few eases only, where Bengali is in agreement with 
the old Prakrtas in the matter of euphonic combination. 
From we get and from 4- we get 

; final ^ is very often dropped in Pali even though 
there is no euphonic combination with the initial letter 
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succeeding word, for example, is the form f( 
and is the representative of the fuller form 

I may remark in conclusion that the Dravidian 
method of Sandhi combination is noticeable in some rare 
cases only; in Tamil ‘51 + TfV and ‘C&H + for 

example, will be (mango) and (cocoanut) 

respectively ; this growth of nasal sound in Sandhi has 
only been noticed by me in c«TW + 

Samasa .——I have spoken above that change of 
vowel as well as of consonant takes place in the formation 
of compounds called samasa (^TPT) ; but as many noted 
Bengali scholars are of opinion that barring a few stray 
examples we cannot get samasa compounds of genuine 
Bengali words, I must show that compounds or samasa 
of all sorts exist in Bengali. I consider this question 
important, for it is to be seen whether the old mode of 
thinking which brought about samasas in particular forms, 
is still our inheritance or not; it must be borne in mind 
that the racial peculiarity in the matter of thinking 
governs the style and structure of a language. I cite 
below the Bengali samasa forms exactly in that classified 
order which is maintained in authoritative Sanskrit 


grammars. ^ 

1. —Adverbial Compounds.—In the following 

examples, words do not occur as in Sanskrit, but the 
compound forms indicate the sense of the 
(a) indicating Tff* 

C<rfs? C?l1«r, etc. ; (i) m—* fulfil, etc.; (c) ^fasR— 
*11 etc. The following examples may 
be contrasted which are not compound forms, viz .— 
(quickly), (by excessive walking), 

Wfps (in the course of growth) 

*|f TC (just on falling) etc ,; in these 

cases infinitives being doubled, the sense of repetition 
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been expressed, but the words do not form samasa 
compounds. ( d) The following examples indicating “ the 
whole of ” are closer in relation with forms than 

with any other: etc. (e) 

Where to indicate (up to) e ^\ } occurs in Sanskrit, as 

in etc., only the doubling of the word takes 

place in Bengali; e.g *tWl, ^Tf, 

etc. C*Tfa» may be compared 

with these forms, as indicating the sense of 

2. —Determinative.—If the examples grouped 

under the following sub-heading (1) be regarded, as I 
suggest, as of class (being Determinative, or rather 

Dependent) wherein the nominative case predominates, we 
may hold that we have with vengeance in Bengali. 

I may then classify the forms as 

and so forth, looking to the sense which the forms 
convey. 


<SL 


(1) The of nominative prominence or ^#|- 

—For this entirely new class of Bengali 
compounds my examples are—etc. We 
have to note that such Sanskrit forms as ^^3, 

etc., are construed as ; the form may 

be construed as but cannot be 

so construed; we have also to notice that the forms of my 
example cannot be classed under for in forms 

a person or thing must be indicated irrespective of the 
meaning of the component parts. This is why I have 
suggested this new nomenclature for a class of compound 
words. Mine is a suggestion merely and not an authorita¬ 
tive statement. Compare all the compound forms occurring 
in the sentence «rW3 '‘'TR-WJE 

; the 

1st is the 2nd is \5V$?R of 4th class, the 

3rd is the 4th is the 5th is 
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; and so now the character of irtst-^tsfi may 
be appreciated. 

("’) ( object-indicating ).— 

(as a tiger), ^-^TR, (as a ^ oi machine), 

(as in f^3l), etc., are examples. 

(3) ^R«|-<2f5fR or agency-indicating . — 

(signifying or less by one ); when not 
iu compound form instrumental denoting ‘c5 ’ is added to 
the final letter of the first word as RlsTSSTfa-Ftfel (stfWII* 
Bt^l is the Com. form); compare C 5 !^-^, etc. 


(4) Purpose-indicating or ?'f5<P.—C^5®T-$p5 

(cloth worn for besmearing the person with oil), 

(for <tj, i.e., trousers), (wailing befitting the 

occasion of death in the family), (house intended 

for dwelling), etc. 

(5) R*rf(rR-Tff>^, to signify 1 away form '— 

(straying away from the flock or herd), (different 

from what is usual), CWCT (a runaway boy), 

’Tte'hfHtiil ( cm ) 8fsj, etc. 

(6) Relation-indicating or *l^i tTfERL—(the 

word does not affect the character of the compound in 
Bengali), ftn-Ttft, Rfa-Tfafa, etc. 

(7) Locative or TiF*.—‘(ripened on 

the tree), <Rtel-'3fl C*Tfa (*.<?., <RWtK—full up in the boat), 

etc. 

3. Descriptive.—(1) RfaR#, (an 

inauspicious owl); (3) (ripe and unripe), ^l5Tl- 

*TCTl; (3) fs]“f-<pT 5 ( (black like or black tooth powder, 
here the final ^ of has been dropped), C5ts]^f%, $tF- 
C’Tfan (looking like glass), C’TRH’t (a lentil, like gold in 
colour), etc. 

4. —Numeral compounds.—(as a cloth), 

{lit, having two sides), <£)^-CFft*T| (as a 
judgment, disclosing partiality). 
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5. —Possessive compounds.—ttf^ptl 
(long-faced), <Tt^-C^5fa1, ^Tl*T-^Tl (one who does nothing), 
etc. 

6. ^—Copulative.—-srt^FSff, OTt-fWl, 'STfa-tfrfa, 
'St'W, ^*l-fH etc. 

Duplicated Words .—The words which are duplicated on 
account of emphasis to indicate repetition, or to express 
the idea of excessiveness, should be noticed and classified 
here to distinguish them from the samasa compounds. 
I need hardly remind you that according to the 
rule and by the rule of the *1^ words are duplicated 

in Sanskrit to indicate repetition or excess. I refer you 
to the whole section of the Siddhanta Kaumudi entitled 
Dvirukta Prakaranam which begins with the rule 
wherein reduplication of various sorts has been 
illustrated. 

]. ( 0 ) The adverbs (quite direct), *TWt*tff"t 

(close by the side), 'srt3tf 5 ltf% (right through the middle), 
etc. (indicating 'very much , ), and 

etc. (indicating 'repetition’), may be classed under one 
head. Such adverbs as from OTtfe (total; taking the 

whole roughly into consideration) and from 

(beginning from the very beginning) come also under this 
head, as the idea involved in the words is that or 

C^tT^I is taken repeatedly or much into consideration. The 
vowel changes in this class of duplication must be noted. 

(b) ifatxrf*, Sfatcffo, etc., fall also 

under this head as a sub-class, as a slightly-differing sense 
of reciprocity in fight is indicated by them, [tete- 

a-tete), C5T*ttt5tf«f (each seeing the other), (the 

act of embracing), etc., are also of this class. 

2. Though the idea " very much ” is in the following 
words, they differ from the first class in meaning as well 
as in form : the words are duplicated without undergoing 
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y change. Thinking too much of, or having anxious 
solicitude for, or making too much of, will be found to 
be the idea involved in TtWl-fftol, and 

in the following sentences,— 


<?r ffttfl-Tiffi nflsr, 

^ i 

3. When duplication takes place to indicate ‘almost 
like/ or ‘similar to/ no change of vowel takes place. 
The forms *RMSR, fct'Ql-JTQl, etc., 

are examples. 

4*. In the class of duplication noticed below, there is 
Luis special peculiarity that in the process of duplication 
the original word without being repeated, is conjoined to a 
synonym of it. Agglutination of two seemingly different 
words should not mislead us to consider the word as a 
samasa compound. The adverbs TOTOI, CSJXftuS, 

etc., are fitting examples. The 
noun forms wrtfqj>, CTtWf, (TTfatffR 9ftetc., 


are also similarly duplicated. Some duplicated words of 
this class may elude detection of their character, as in either 
the first or the last augmented portion some obsolete or 
unfamiliar words appear. I give a few examples. In 
the word the first portion is the Vedic word 

'STfal which has the same meaning as *rW of Bengali; 
the adverb and the noun form may also 

be considered ; the word is a Dravidian word for 

child, and the word meant walking in old Bengali, 
and in that sense the word is still in use in Oriya; in 
the word the last portion or comes 

very likely from Hindi (cf. fqi|1, no trace 

is obtained); the word in *ftf% C<ftsf, 

seems to be also of the same origin. Let me adduce a 
few examples to show that a word of foreign origin or 
of classical origin, though really a synonym of a word, 
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is used either as an adjective or an adverb to its synonym, 
because the real import of the foreign or classical word 
is lost sight of, or is imperfectly understood; the word 

is a corruption or of Pali (Sanskrit ‘Slffl); 

this form is found retained in the phrase 

The word or stem is of Kolarian origin, and 
it signifies walking ; it is this which we meet with in 
our CWl^i. These words should not be 

confused with the words of onomatopoetic origin. In 
the second Persian word is a synonym of the 
first. 1 have heard school boys saying ^ c * ear 

; as a translation of police investigation \ 
at times meet with in our Bengali 

newspapers. Whatever that may be, let me add a few 
more examples as may fall under this class. They 
are: CWS-’IC'?, 

?n>- 

Wfa, etc. 

5. Almost connected with the fourth class is the 
class I now describe. To give special emphasis to an 
idea, two words are so joined together, as the second 
portions may indicate the consequence or completion of the 
action indicated by the first portions of the compounds. 
A few examples are: «rt'®Ht5?l, ^1^-Tfll, 

CW-^W, 

C^nr=to see), CTra-c^ri?, dtq-c<rff?, 

6. Such duplications as ^tPHftPT, should 

perhaps be classed separately, as they indicate—anyhow 
saving or protecting Tffa (honour) and <2)1*1 (life). 

7. It is difficult to say whether the seeoud portions 
of the following compounds are meaningless additions, or 
that they once had some significance, and as such should be 
grouped under the fifth class. The words are : 
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If the last-named example is the 
representative of the <2fn5^$ idiom GTf*!'? may¬ 

be easily explained. 

8. To indicate etcetera or ‘ the like/ the words are 
generally duplicated with the loss of the initial letters and 
by the substitution of for the initial letters. 

are ver y familiar examples. When 
disgust is sought to be expressed, the initial letter of the 
duplicated portion is usually changed into ^ as—c£) 

I US ^Itwl Trtr, 


f% ? etc. It is to be noticed that in some cases 
duplication is made not with the initial but with some 
other letters. etc., are examples; 

it is rather difficult to enunciate any general rule for these 
irregular forms. In we find the word 

(derived from ) joined to C^1*t which indicates a cup 
in Sanskrit. It may be that in the cases of these 
exceptions, the augmented portions are but representatives 
of some obsolete words, and if so, must be grouped under 
class 4. As in the augmented portion is a 

contracted form of so there may be many augmented 
forms, the meaning of which may be traced. 

9. Such onomatopoetic words as ^ are 

generally duplicated in their use. It is worth noting 
here that many words simulate onomatopoetic origin, 
though they are really but forms; is from 

(white) or from c<lt3l (washed clean), is from 

(black tooth powder), is from Sanskrit TjH;, 

is from Sanskrit ^£3, is from (much). A 

‘special class of onomatopoetic words as 

etc., is of special interest in the Prakrita dialects; 
in olden times the use of such words as well as of 
DesI words of all sorts was prohibited by the Sanskrit 
Grammarians because of their vulgar origin. This is 
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exactly why they are of importance in a history of lan¬ 
guage. I reproduce in Appeudix I, my paper on onomato- 
poetic words which was published in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society in 1905. 
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Appendix I 

A Study of some Onomatopoetic Desi Words 
{Reprinted from J.R.A.S. 1905) 

There can be no doubt that onomatopoeia and inter- 
jectional cries played a great part in the formation of our 
languages. It is true that the c Bow-wow ' theory alone 
is insufficient to trace the origin of all words; and it is 
not true what Professor Noire would have us believe 
that all roots can be traced to some interjectional cries 
of primitive men. Rut it is true that a carefully insti¬ 
tuted philological analysis can disclose the influence of 
onomatopoeia and interjectional cries in the formation 
of a very large number of Vedio and Laukika roots. 

When by strict, rigid, and thorough-going rules of 
grammar, an artificial check was placed upon the growth 
of the Sanskrit language, new words could not be coined 
except by the fixed rules of grammar from the definitely 
established list of roots. How jealously the purity of 
the literary language was being guarded in the second 
century B.C., can be known from the MahabhSsya of 
Patanjali. It has been declared sinful in that book to 
use words other than what are strictly Vedic and 
Laukika. 

In the Sanskrit works which have been, with consider¬ 
able certainty, fixed to a time previous to the second 
century B.C , no other words than Vedic and Laukika 
(in the strictest Panini sense) can be met with. Since 
the Mahabh&rata abounds in words not strictly Laukika, 
may we not venture to say that this is evidence, so far 
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exactly why they are of importance in a history of lan¬ 
guage. I reproduce in Appeudix I, my paper on onomato- 
poetic words which was published in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society in 1905. 
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A Study op some Onomatopoetic Desi Words 
(Reprinted from J.B.A.S. 1905) 

There can be no doubt that onomatopoeia and inter* 
jectional cries played a great part in the formation of our 
languages. It is true that the ( Bow-wow f theory alone 
is insufficient to trace the origin of all words; and it is 
not true what Professor Noire would have us believe 
that all roots can be traced to some interjectional cries 
of primitive men. But it is true that a carefully insti¬ 
tuted philological analysis can disclose the influence of 
onomatopoeia and interjectional cries in the formation 
of a very large number of Vedio and Laukika roots. 

When by strict, rigid, and thorough-going rules of 
grammar, an artificial check was placed upon the growth 
of the Sanskrit language, new words could not be coined 
except by the fixed rules of grammar from the definitely 
established list of roots. How jealously the purity of 
the literary language was being guarded in the second 
century B.C., can be known from the MahabhSsya of 
Patanjali. It has been declared sinful in that book to 
use words other than what are strictly Vedic and 
Laukika. 

In the Sanskrit works which have been, with consider¬ 
able certainty, fixed to a time previous to the second 
century B.C , no other words than Vedic and Laukika 
(in the strictest Panini sense) can be met with. Since 
the Mahabhsrata abounds in words not strictly Laukika, 
may we not venture to say that this is evidence, so far 
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as it goes, that the building up of the poem did not com- 
mence till at least a century later than the time of the 
Mahabhasya ? Such an orthodox work as the MahS- 
bharata came eventually to be, could not have departed 
from the much respected orthodox rules, if time had not 
then made the rules almost obsolete. What is true of 
the Mahabbarata, is true also in respect of the Ramayana 
as we now have it. To my humble thinking, the latter 
shows signs of lateness to a great extent. 

Of words formed by imitating natural sounds and un- 
derivable from the fixed stock of Sanskrit roots, kolahala, 
kilikila and the like are only found in the eighteen lengthy 
Parvas of the Mahabharata. Halahala, gadgada and 
humbha (lowing of the cow.) are found used in the 
RamSyana; in the 23rd chapter of the Aranyakanda, 
we find exact sounds of birds used as Sanskrit words. 
“ Chlchlkuchltl vasyanto babhubustatra sarika,” would 
have defiled the purity of language in the second century 
B.C. This very “ chlchfku ” we find also in the Hari- 
vamsa. These words, as well as the words khat-khat, 
bhan-than, jban-jhan, and ranaranaka of still later 


literature, have been called Desl words (words of provincial 
origin) by Hemchandra. It is known to all that Hem- 
chandra s Desl Namamala contains such words as were 
considered not to have been derived from Sanskrit roots. 
It is true that Hemchandra has declared a few such 
words to be De§I as are really apablirarf.sa words, but 
I must also note that some ingenious attempts have been 


made at a forced affiliation of many real Desl words to 
some lecognised roots j I do not however consider worth 
while to offer any criticism on this point. 

When literature grew, the writers felt the want of 
words, and were forced to borrow many words from the 
Frakftas. To commence with, it was only sparingly done, 
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ut when once it was tolerated and approved, the writers 
introduced Prakrta words very largely. This infer¬ 
ence receives full .corroboration from the languages of the 
old inscriptions which have now been chronologically 
arranged in many books. 

The Desl words of onomatopoetic origin, such as 
Jhankara, madmada, Pat-pat, and the like, are nowhere 
found iu the works of Kalidasa and Bharavi. 1 It might 
be plausibly argued that the use of such words in digni- 
Kavyas was studiously avoided by the poets. But 
d ib ^ or thy of note that Kalidasa has not used these 
words A Ven [ n tho Prakrta dialogues in his drama, while 
Mrcchakatlr a and Ratnavall abound with such expressions. 
It is also not true, that the use of ‘ Gharghara 9 for 
Nirghosa and f Jhai>&ra’ for Ahruta lessen the dig¬ 
nity of the language. Tju?se words have been profitably 
used to heighten the ^ of grund descriptions by 
Hhavabhuti in ^oara-carita Mllatlmadhava. 

ThP ^oet Subandhu flourished t., wardg the end of the 
sixth century, say, about a century ^ ter de| ^ 
Kalidasa. We find the use of a small numotu or . joma- 
topoetic words in his Vasavadatta as nouns only. Three 
or four such words of this class as are found in Maha- 
bharata and Ramayana are also found used as nouns as 
I have already shown. This is the sort of use made of 
^ ou gh very sparsely) in the Panchatantra. Kola^- 

ha,a 'a'the only word I with in the existin g 

^ an Shatantra, even though this is not “* ae ^y 
uich was written in the fifth century. 

T n the writings of Banabhatta, Bhav a ^^b an< ^ 
raka 5 words j iave been ver y freely 

1 Ifc should bo noted tn*,, ^ , not Modmagla) 

. - . ' word Marmara (and 

18 derived from the root Mr, and a, , , ^ Seated as a word 

• • —ch cannot be 

or onomatopoetic origin. 
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used. verbs also were made of them, and expressions 
like Khafc-khatayate, Phurphurayati, and Marjmadaisrna 
are found frequently. The use of these words as verbs 
commenced only in the seventh century, so far I have 
been able to ascertain. From the seventh century onward, 
there is scarcely any Sanskrit composition, wherein these 
Desl words of onomatopoetic origin are not found. 

I should like what I have asserted to be tested by 
leferenee to the books, the dates of which have been fairlv 
established. If the use of this particular class of 
words grew in the manner indicated in this paper tlie 
words will have a special value in determining chrono¬ 
logy of 6ome old hooks. 
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*\fa 



( wtcsra itfnsj-ifsi 1 ?, nfarei ^5 } 

***** c*itw fas* mts, c*ss *^l ifii? 

mir ^ T ^ ra1 9, ^» ^sts fiwt* m ^, CT ^ss, 

’siti if%-n^ ^rtrf, cum fV ^'ttmr ^,-■<.0?^ 4 tin ^ 
fcftnrl n$sl <*tf 4 %w ifo, ^trti f*p*Fl? ^ 
^Jt^K*ni ^ 3 J | ijt*! 4 ! «fcws «r^ 5 ^c®$ cst* 1 ^fgw 51 1 

Ut41t*l U^Psl «tl 51,—fiam<2f e ltn , |S f“W 51 I W’W 

ifs< citn 11 4 fiii ifi c ^5 ^ws 1® mi 4 tii, <$ci $t5ti 

ll’HtW C45 Cities ifare ’TfEll H I ITtoltl dll ^3f iR 

ci, ifwrN n iTfitn mi 'bksw itci 1 «mrs im 11 it^i 
nn. Ts® 411 I ci 4.1 itil 4 fstn less ci ^rtf 51, fadl 
I'Wt’Wr Cl Tti( l^tl, «fe| 5^®T Wilts in wn i win *n 

Itfel dll *tofv <n cvfl *W 1 wtf 51 H I lf% C 5 t«t 1*11 

11 n nn, cni^R ^«n j ^51 ci * •efotssi,’ wins 

^Cin <5fttf I Cl«rtra srfi, nrft 55 , dllCl Cl Wt 5 ! 
I'flC^ 5^C1, H^j 5^*T *v£|dV( icl* jjs^ 15ltl d4T>1 
'ml^lfi'n isfw 1 

it?cii «sifwfidi 4 f?sts writs ifwiicii isfi fiii 
itfirosi ->iUi ii j wfwtfs* foetids ^fiiti sw§f itvi *t«R 
its, ww^ itci 1 itftnti itisi cntni^, mtif at'ffw 
cm ifn, brf ?4 wfn n wtiR cifm nR 1 i«r 
sfs^ticss 4^1 fiscs? sci cifw ''(if’^fii <>icf <wr *f% ffpi 
^CR cnsi sfacwfln, wn ‘ninttk’ 1 ■ ift ^Rtn fofsi 
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far; <£R? al flal ata afual, ‘^lautd’ caafta af% atl, 
c^fteta caatca af% flu ai afuai flea i ueaa 5 ^cu ca 
af% a^fara cUcu u^a a*faal %1 W^°' al ?a, ®tffa Rcaa* 
uku i fcafvu ai^fua c^au *Wlfc caftcul uu cu fcfi 
apjra utfacaa i 

Ifaru flc^sl u*s^ 'stata ^.af% 5 ffi w® <*i| otai 
fgtUJfl csf’N “tstfta *JC^ * U?^5’ alR UW ail ; Utfu-UtffreT 
uisrsfu^ Cla‘ sica] ^tatcu wt^a-l am flatcw } faaa fulcua 
*■■'■<■'* ^<-aca tefl vpx>f| i i 8 o ^f: *jt^a aftstm 

***** *faf ®tai ucsf rnhsal ?ta aaa ai i fire <»ta+? situ 
****** ut'sal ata, asaa f|re| ^ftre wflu aaata ufasa 
Uft i ufla all, uatcaa atfUJ et<ff %-\5 utcft, sstfl ft^l 
rwu *itul <*)jr ^awa $aaa ca, ucau Itfaal ctsyflai uw 
uw catu asfaai usf affaire fa i |ftre| ^farc® utal ata ca 
a? 1 ?® cuau ^an>i atflreja 'stai flal It^tlatflu ■, fefi 
af'iftat^ta ^»tai flu ai i ca uaca <1 ®tatlla ata ■*^+f|u 
‘u°^ 5 ,’ ®tfta af ^ flrel uQtacu ^p^f^tu ‘< 2tt?®’ ai 
cut^ajaftcaa utatfau ®tai flu i cal "t^u artstfau ® 1 at at 
aria*® fiat's fuifa fire ^.aa ?j r «u i cutu ajaftcaa ®tai 
aaa ufsfoaat*! afaai urfibrr n*«-i flatflu, <aa? ?w ai 
fcrfaca* 'uajau <® urua ^®a fsrfaa utaatfa aai flatflu, ®aal 
& ®tata ata flatflu a??® ai atata-^ i ca ®tal atataa 
cutu-araftca u*s}sfm 5 flu, ®tfl ca au^acaa fafal asaru 
fsrsma acai utaf flea, <®tf 1 uta faflaj fl ? arffsr, rfa. 
fasta -st^|% aa^sl a?are afl® fl® ; fai cutca aatat^i 
aff® utaatufa caa«tFfu^ <sftf® , ®tata i 

a^us? a%r Yig'Qfu fie® ^ ®tata <oat 

«*ft^a ^rat^^ia flf cell a^faa i 
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R'fafaiR rert 3RR< Rfaral ct c«t f itfR'®fa, «i>1 s^r 

‘■DR'TjI 1R55H sIrTR RRRR?tR I 333 'S 3TR1R 'ST, Ri i2f^1%R 


^RfRR-^ f^, <5tStR RR 'RtRtR R<fafaR ^fft <§55tR«|, Rt'Stffa 
R1 3ERR RfS5 § R^^'Qt^ra Rt'SlIW? RR3l RfRRl sfcRI R<R3f»TR 
RtR R<]5f< | ‘Rf <5JRT-|ERR fffi ^Wt3®l SEER'S; R3T fH 

^BStRERR RfSR> <§3ftR RR^ *rt«faj «TfEf \ ^ffaft "IsE&tRR 
<rer ^-r r r<?; r| re<r ^PtR'i tW^TR 
R I tffa*f i2tCTtti<| ^EStRE'tR fa^Tt R ‘ffRlRCR 
• R-taR RR^ fM ^B5tR«i -m ’ll?! <2(t#faRtOT CT^R^ 
fa*V 5 'SER fafaTR CRtR f^JT^CR ‘ , 5(t , R>lERR <2ttR 53 ^RlRR 
Rftf I Rt3 < R'R c fft'3 ^E^T 3OT 3‘R^ <S&&iRER <£ftR RlStRi 
^BStRERR R'SfaR I • 

^ <£|R° & fRRCR ^WtfaS ^3 CR ^StRl WR«1 Rtt^ff^R, 
3tSl RCW RRtt^Rl CRR1 ^ I R*R'S ^<SR *lf*5R ’ffatE'S Rl-R 
%S5tR«1 4TfR ‘RR’ 'S <2}tffa IraniE^5 RR-^ ^Sb6|<i'l^ RR1 RtR I 
RTRlRtS "(ERR fRff%E3, <2tt#l*T RtE^TR <2fff3 3lR1R ^ RR? 
t ^3RfRR RtWfR^ RfRE3 *tlRl RtR ; fa RlRE«l ^S1 RET>, 3lSl 
333 iSfRER fafaR ; fRffaR %’ CRfaRl RTStERR aTtfafl 
^ei'R'fER !fa RER RRl SjpT t t 

3RRE<R ^blRRE^Ef If 3R*s53l faE^*t CffaRi, Rl^lW ‘^EFfE'fR 
“ “s” <5f|f3R ftf ^SjtRERR RR^t Sftfft ^ If*! Rl«tRl 
RiilW R^OR I Rlf^faR VW>»«» RR° HRI* 0 ** 3<R RR'ER 
., R^ER I fafWR WERfR *ltEfc<$t ?P5 ^tRR RE«ft RtEf, 
^ RRR ^5tR«| qf?|Rl fR&TR RfRW “4" RR° “'S'ER R^RR 
R%^ RR | ^Rffa RltRREl ^tfRRlRtfRfal ( fa^SERlS, 

^RS <2fS -0^4 Rf ) I 

“(«)" (,^r ^4-^ 'RRRl ®tl + t fRfaR5 R^Rl ^5TtR^ > ^®tR*l 
^fRE^ SR; »lfSE^ : “^fatERR RR^l SR I 
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vfaiS C 44 “ , 5 i” 41 “'sri” “fe °4 ftftps 44ft 

*T4'fa f%*41 ^Tl^iMsJ 413=5 “<$” 4J§* 3^0*1 C4 '5tbi^ c l 34, ^5(31 

3^*1 «^r i <$4t •«" ^8* 33t*f “§” I a *lftaj 

ft4FRl 4CT fstf»|^1 4t4, S5l3l ’Ttk^l C4*t C<rftff5 *1I^W£I?4 I 
^ &wt4*l 41 •4*4r<4 ^l^rfft? «rf'84faf cfrftre 
cq, *i«t'<#T c- T m T5t4®: 4131 ^s, 

^sra>?vfti wiftrs ?Ui <$131$ f%ft44 i 441—“wft44 m 
^rpftu tffftS. fiftral ' 5 it3't4 35 } ^(£44 44 ^1? 
’ttfwr <43(4 34, ^vttftfOT } wl4 ftrarl tiWar 

43 4 f3?4l <« 4ff%£4 44l3FCsV^*4l 'S 33 } ^SJtft l” ^3(5 «j 
4ft <2ttf|43ni43 4$ 4tf*5, <5C4 <4^ 4f%4 'Wftl ^iW'S 
^ 4ftr5 3^® 41 I 4ftl4l ftl*ft #5 W, % fs? ^Sl44 
ftftl® 3^04 ^ 41 «tt*rt» ftC5 3$C4 I 

^rfsiftsf 44 W f4f4E4 43^1 fts '5ft'S5T5r 3^E4$ i 
414(445°. C*it44 ^^41^ <2J44|5C4 5tf34l C4C4, ^441 <34rS 
53 41 3f45l C44 I 4fl4 ftl5C4 4#J ^t3lt I <i)t 

f444fe 44C4i $’ 44^5 341 4E4 4f%t®ff I <444 ^-^tC^4T 4f%4 
f4U(4 3ft I <2t4t4^ 4ftl5lft C4> “4l” « V’ <214C4 ft^pt 
§5Slft3> 3^3, ^5131 »D44 C3ft <2(141*14 3^5^ 441 4T5 

4l | 3T31E55 44 1 4ftf35S ^1444$ 4^4 3^41 “*»” 

^4i '*4, "5131 41 44 iftftftl f^S ftfa® ^B5l44i5 *33” 
3^4 C34 V ?3tU® 4CT 44 ^4t%4 4® 3-3tC3? ^1.44 ‘' 
ftw, i 4ft 43«f “ft” f34l “*” fcRBK 4tf33, ®t3l *, 
C4C44 Tit! 'sn«4t®fe “^’ 41 “fe” 3^<5 I T®3 444< #5 41 I 
'■ii-4 r lC44 4lc4 •NW^ 4^! '.vT.f ,< <sp^ ’ 34, C®4ft i5 lt4T4 “^4”'S 
3^41 4TT3 ; fH |*> "jj OfftfUS 41$ 

C4, 4ff? ftf4C4 C45p4 ft^ 4T&, =4144 ^ft^s'S |W 

®t3t^ 4ift } “41” "deal v '5rl4” CWft4l 4f%4 ^65t4C‘f4 
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tHTtonr ^E&tifl ?f%al 3? i urc* 

‘s’ H?r, ^jrfcts nci ^srnt? w.^ s'fefa cs <?rmm 


farc?? ^ ^sn ?< ?k ^t'Q i 

<4^ (Sfffi^ c£)^«ft'9 Stf?, «ll-^tc?l? f|»f ^ 

?#S1 fcffw Sff'fSFiS 5^ t£)^f5 W\^ <«-^tJ3Rf fsffs 

ft?!? sjfSFs ? 1 S 1 5ft? } Sf® ^3) *tf^Fs 3 ? JTI I 

*rtf*t% STftrf? cs, fofw ^trt? 

?f»f %k, ^R, ^ 5 ? (2F5J? *ICS «ftT<F, <3151 $fc*r “-^’s SISlS 

? ?t? (f?: c^Vo, fafw < 2 ^? -s««« ?.) t 

W.’? I'Sftfn ?, ?, ®T, ?; CS C?tf*PF 5)< *»*, 

tevi*, <5t*i i V m ^l<f e l *^**j sisrffil 

'Sf'pl ^t\Bi t£|»R« 5p^3j^ >t (2f?tg t§^tS*l 5^31 *Ml4 I 

'sitsral'?' <ss ‘^’ ^51?*! s^fs sfrsi, ^5? Y 

%5 CftT>l f?Sl ST fa I “^” "faiijt* Nt'SRl ^t ?*1 '*fa 

55ft? "Sf* &EtS 1 I ^ + 

!Sm> 1?«I 5f?c5rfi5f ‘?,’ ^+'5f 5§^ts«t ^wtc^t t^<P css^fa 

3 I sfa? ^S'«f*fre' 8 , ? 45R ? C5R«T ^ ^3 ’RWt’t, 


'5ft? f%l 3C? I 

c 5 f fsnrsi ? 43? 3 wf stfSt'®!'?, & .f*WCT$ 3 , *t fifas i 
fa’s sis ^33< stfwr s ?3 fa ‘ 3 fatt 33 fa 

(«)?• ‘?‘ifi? ?hr ?fa 3T$ i sisis ^ 

»- 5 Fli 33 i^ttftif c’ns’t f^t ■sffR ?>f?atfw, ^ 

'5T?1 ?5f^ 3^13 Wf? 1 ^ ^ I 

5f?if 5^1? ^f? ?1 ^t'S^t 5 ? <5^1 f?*t ! 5(t'S?t® 

35?, 55*R c*tc?? ■5ft~s?ts?i5 C?f*t ^3 *n ^®r '5ft'8flisrt5c«P 
‘nc^^tai trtf^fri C5pf5n?, !5 rt? ’c?f*f 'it? »?1 

53? ?(^f??i tWt I ^t? e l *T J fN 'Stt'Tf? 
?Tt??1 ’Ttc? Jfj 1 4TtC?? '3M>H1 ^ ^ 
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C*f +^)+«R ?tu5 *t?H a^UT ; UtW? ^+ 5 $T CatWt 
'Htat? £Pam 5? '5P^?fg 3T| + ^ af=I?1, fafcH-<HH*: 
fantaa: i «r W nfkn ‘?’ ^etfaas#®, ^Ifsnain ‘ aa 
* HaaffeS ” 1£1^ fa^Cf? W 5WJ afftCTs 5f[W I 
<2113*5 ^tat? fai <$??*! w\ ‘ ? ’ a? hi, ‘n’^ arca i fas 

<2taCH? < arf'S?tW caf*f C3ft? OTS?1 at? 0*«tffa ufer S5taiU$ 
Accent atca) N’ft‘5, a?, <5tal naa'ft Wa C$h1h 

'HTata eft? ^9 atai. ateai Fft, ciw ^a caff gaf*j atwi 



etncaa Accent- a^ ^acar c®Tt*i ^fa^s ntra hi, aa? fHWr 
ar^u* at?1 atw i nan acafatH? aw, H*ta, ata, ascai ef<?l% 
^taa ^ai at?, ^san & an ^fna area ca Accent atu? <$tai 
aarftre ?^ca hi i a 1 w?t ata-'H’f?, etcai-^nah, 
anttf af% hi atai caw 'a’atcaa aw ^tstaa atai a? ate i 
fai ‘ 'Hi' ‘ t' < 2 ffl% apneas <tta ^a aca atfaswr eta? fHftl 
fH?at art i wf+^wHn <aa? Hca+t? et<ff%us ^ar-nt«fa; 
afaata etcatWH Htt ; <$t fnacaa hwj nfaai aitwft sun i 
^ + ^f%3, <2f + ai^5, ! Na + <lfl5fa, «f+<4SFU5 <2f<ff% ^CH 

taffa aita^am aft a? hi i aaatcfc a#at ’sajfa atu? ■, 
h%h fa?; *rtfs fa*tflt?l at? i c?w ua^l atataa af%a 
a^taal a^a aafWF ^ fnaca ttfaata <eif»eftcat aaait awt 
af%a fnacaa arfc states i ■sea <iia r -na-'HHJcs af% a'faew *iar 
a? «rf&®r stai acf afaai tafas fafat saa apfaai fauna 
^+fef%fc efsffces Na^t atai states i 4atcH fauna ffajt 
cHtfia* atataa ^ \ 

af% atfacH caarcH ^^h faa^n af%at? cata ??, f%?ai 
>aa^i Aecent hS ?t?l at?, ca^rtcH'S ^afw fnaa im a#ai 
afs catena ^ awl a? ^ i astt , - <i acHi aFft+^wt, Nft+ 
, Htt*. '.n^fs ent^ta^a ^^atwia w ^tt? i 
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m *rf%? ^ i ^ '®rc*wi 

*rto -^fSa c^f*f ‘SfwtsR 'srfcf i f¥§ fawfa ^faji 

^fi #i 3 t* ^ ^®t^c c t<i ^«n #13 i « 

<5t?i * 5 irta ^t^Jl , ^tre$ fw'fa TO3 

'Ttffa ’it'SHl ^Tfa <a?s c-*r <$rfw 

l V I ^ TOTOl CW ^51 

5»f*nn SffTO ^rtl5 } *1, 3, «T, ? <st?f%5f TO 

*RPitc*f srra ‘ 'srt'sst* ’ utaj i *ttf e ifa ^rfrow <> «: (*wi 
f^r^%) toa Tt^ *its rt$, ’tra i * 

fewWcwr *rfa i c^wtw ftat ' 5 it«?tw 
'®flprff 5 tm ^ Whw, *ife ^C 3 j ? 4^* i »rt«rm*i 

#TO c’TW ^ «WS^ Tt^r^C*IW?l fol>t**& f^F'sf 
‘^srps fwfa ^«n *ns i m ^ «tt#(swtt»i 
*\tfFs ^rfsrtCT^ wym ! w 5 fi *itf^lw ?f»ral, *rf«rt?n c3%j 
c*rr^ crf«it« cTWt's ‘5:^’ T«rrf 5 c^ ‘5^’ «rtr^ 1 

3 Tt % rtir c i ‘^’ 5 *t, ^ w <5^1 

I rt'ffa e i ‘srf'QTfsj ©u <5*srtoi ’’rfiifTO ^rtr?; 

*rfaini ^sfRrai si$to m, faf^nn ^rt 1 

<5t^ <pfe ‘“P cwt ^WtfTO m, «wfM8 

oscro V TWrlfl *rft, w ‘*f’ ^wt?r«rfB 

^ < 4^1 wcro f^-f^^sstws *jfro ^ 1 '®tf^c*T 
‘*t’ «qV| CTfTO ^firal ^651^*1 TOf ^f%¥i ‘5’ <4<J° ‘*^<4 c^fPt 
Sir^f <5^3 ^'5^ <2tnrf«R I ^1CW9 

C$t;T C^T^ 5 '« f W.fa ^66tW*l «r^T 

1 TOt 3 ti |3 5 '« 5 < 2 t 1 ir 'Mfrora to 

^Estfii's 1 5 r1%ji fwi cwPnri 'tw ^ «rt^ ^tf^^t- 

m*\ ^66tfTO # 5 , ^ ^ 1 * fe ^55 

«rofW ^ ftfli «r^ i ^t'^'^+ , ^ ^ ^ , ^3*1^} ^t^rlw* 


















'Srtrt ’itfW'S if ^wra c t I <2tT5'R3g 4T&I 

*t$rt aafa #® i ^rtrra «rt*) ftroft i ^ <5jrfrt 
Tfc*f, %’ ‘^F*’ rt’ «|*fa fwi, artta* <! 5RTO : &T^f5^’ 1 *TOI, 
xst^l *pp #5 i a«fi i— p, ps, ysfa , art ('r. «rctf+ 

a ; adtas ■srni's »rtf caW atfcs), art (‘<a'+a ai p, 
opt, *rt, , «rt, arta, art (<p+a) i a* (aiawj+aaltsartw, 
Bpsr sartrtrt toPi aafa wa t^nt? i faarte- 
cartfrt aar ftrtfrets ai cartai aa *s c^a art m ^ ajNrrt 
fairs* ^tWH i ^f%f 2 rc^*r a*faaf fasten pp arlfaa ai i 
<sa «rrart <a arNii ®&n art alw-fart ganrtrrtrnr aartnr 
^g^rtfSf ppa* ^ ^fare ’ftaa, watre ^tfa atf% '*rtfl i 
■srtttfrt at?cs <aat <3 Para ^rtrt <§rt nr prftart «rart 
i£s\ <5 i *if 9 i$ atp a« arfartl afaas *rtRR a, a^ sf# 
'Start ^1 fafcai i tart 5 ? oatm ‘®’ apt's a'® < 2 rsfe ^w^f5 
nr at'sai art i afni stfa a, £f "rtrsfr sftfrt fafw 
nr aai «rta*i cw ^«n wi apfaai 
grprt *ft, <?raar ^rtisrtnart <stt:rrta stw aaa 
(.■wm a lagrg aa §wifo» #® i afni atfa a, ai 
a*faat« ^rtai <$ ftai sffa^rtra^ nr prfc ■, aai—at?, <ret^ 
(cv t «fc«f ) cah? (‘tn’+f, cat?, os$ (art 'nftart 
awss arartrt «rftf .) i <2rf*#artiaf *t«rrtf«rrt 
art! artr art i “nr” prfe* ^tc*i, «rrtrai ^ rtcs 
a< ftrai caft primal ^rff? i rt’ «wafe? ^B5rt«i 
5 j^i &v$ ^rtai «r?w 'ifa-srta <srff|a «rf«TO ^r«ai 
at^a i . 

<r i'i5 wiaici J f#rt^ ^tlrs m ■, «fwi ^rt*f's 

terra fj +1 “^re" »taf «n*i ^ierta ^<ffii»^ 
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»u<r finra'efa fa»fa ^fan 

C¥f%?l C’T’ll^C'Sf^ OT, ^sRTOtTO ftfa *tf^m fan ^<*^5 
^3i *rte i ?sto ^fafa <2t**r5r®; 

^‘fsrW ^c$ ^ <t ito* *t ? stfafl fro i faitffa nfat?*! 

^ I (SfTO^: & fawfa TO P, W J % i 'S ' 5 > °J 

«Tffatf5 TO3 I fa*?f3 ‘n’ <TO generalised mTOM faf ^Wfa*l 

^f«ral fafrol ^tt^t'5 i fan ‘n’ to 

ai<F «rc^if ^rf^nfB, s, ‘*t’ s^rl xfei 


i CTtC*t 3 <TO? ^5, ^ C^Ttl’l ‘n’ I ^ttTO nf*fo 'SnTO*! 
c«tc^ i toto «twtwn nt^ i 

(*) frotffa to *r, q, *r *ttfaro *rtro i 4=?ro TOtn 
«rtNs?tw ftfroi nfe n® ®to *rfa, 

ftffa *fro m i frocs fatf toto «rtvt* faro, 

f^ntcn «jsi^si i <rtfa irfro m^tro nwr ifa% 's TOn 
tom 3 *t n * i *f-* nro fan ; rofaj ca# 

frstot CTfarafa i fafa to, ‘^tfattro TO, ^TOI 

WT5J "TCTO TO «rtfare TOCH ; TO? fantffa TO ^TOl 

‘«rT -ntoi wro, 'sitoi ^rncro S'jjtf TOn ?<'s *i 3 *ro 

i <**) «ftfau5 *rtro i 

r*) N^tftn ntftfro ’llfafl «ttfre < 'N’fH TOfa^TOfa) 
C?fatf5 *|fa ct, *pto TOft m stTOfa to 

wtirfa ftui fesstfa 1 ® to i crotm fanlw Iro^ 
ortfipTO ^«n sri <*rrfa<ro ^<n, «n ^ 6 ^ s| 

TO I nc?n, fa^PSl, «CTI, ^wi, I <2ifa'5'«3fTO 

wj c^f to <2tfftn isit^cro '8-uTOl ^wi?*i ufa^s 'srtT;?! 

<Tffa ^BTO 4 ! TOC 3 !?! ^Wi'lCTO ' 5 flf$ 9 f fa®i ^fa^l nt*l 

^frot?i '5 ct^ nTO 4 ! TOCf i faTO '®fcroi, 


’’nfa? -<nfa^TO : ®rcro f fro^t ^i fifa, ^frof 'sirra cnfa 
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*rtt .in ?* 1 


fgVi>?# i brfipF 'stHt? ’hr# at^n^c^t<T 'siHi? Hfsvs 9 rrf*ra 
HJtHRW? fsi^r srftgr I ?f%? fa?? ^U5 

fa®f5 | ^ ^ t||5; (f^USR^I *1*3 « >1^) 

KHH Hf% lift, ’ttftcS'S C®h1h I f@r5+«rif.=f9C^¥t: 
».?: ^iv), c?+«rcpiff5:=CT^Hre: (f, eiv-b-) <si^szss 
fn-R i y?t? ?? iw 5 ! ^fft; *r??, ’itfa? 

“ : ?wt 7 f went c*rei *rt^ (f, ^ios) i 'sfNi-fl 's^ ^ttf^rsT 
^us^sl 4tf FS’yf®: <2 J*r <j^ra uihreeh 

^‘ItHf^, fap?1 y TfcH ‘^’ 4<TC ‘Tl’ 

y *rfon ’ttfa t 

fetsfal «(fwi t%t? *<n ft?, qr(?1 «aj^srtar 
?«n sun ct, ’rrfa? ^ y? wtnfa iw 's-cthi fewi? 4 ! 

(forf ’tt? *? S5 OT^ <SpPt^ Sftl ^C®I 

^E&t?«l CHt?, «9?< 'S-’*FtET? (2fT*ff5I 

<rtf^w i y’ *ira «irf%c3T <rtf*Rt<r ?mi *m, tsWw 
**\% ifarr® <fnii y? c?, ch^h wnf ctN y? hi ■, cf <tn <#yi 
-ofCSf Ts5&t?'t|f?^ '5*14^1? ett^ vTI^F I fH’fctf? *1? 
upFt? f«^ =^??< >2WH "t nrt&re *«’ ^T'SHfa <rNl ^hs? ; 

*Jp6 sglfl ^ ?C3|? f?5tc? I '®t^ =?C3 CWi f?H«f 

CHtC’TiT wl I *K ?T«H ’ll? yf’FOT'S C’fHH 
gfS^I gR | 3ST<fa f%*t? faff #H HI I C<RH fay C®Hfa 

gf^fj | ffa for? STM? «rfa1t?? ’ll? fatf #tfalH <a?? 

f?HC^? '' -I =???< <4*1 *K HTfflH yfa'W C^tH Hfaf 5? HI I 

fa?Cif<T fsBT? 4 ! ? WT f?t*i 5 T? ’Tt^?1 ffe?1 ’I? ?t? H| ; 

| \5t?l ytr^I f^RC^f? Hfa^ ?ff®t Ht, ■mz % 

Hf?i ?pf JC& H 5 ® C«fTH I 

7f, <», % 5p ’IC? <ftf^tn'8 C^tH Hf% HI } 

^r? c? hhc? fwtfa <2tf ! it® c*r«?i ^?h f^re-sf? ^ 
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"ft 4 ! 3tf3re 3tst i y rt*rf<T e i 3l%3 fa3t3 

< Tft I 3TC3f| <43tCT'3 C^f5I ^cara <2fc3tSR 5 ^ m 1 3t33f? 

f3CT3 fi£l^ ^l^Sl 3^^ & 3 3^35 | 3 , % *f, 3 3^3 3tf3l?t 

^rat3 ^0st5? s if Tf®tf33 j f3§ fatfjS 313 ^tfVc^T 

srfwfstft 'sj^'sptf^ 333 53 3%1 sR?t3 <2Fft% mct R’ 

^«Tf 35 53 j 'srar a^sr 3 $3 1 


<43^1 <p«f1 ntfesff sn I C3R c43T>1 f3t*l3 

(idiomatic use) '31R1C3, <$T '$r| f%gf 3331*13 *TC 33 
fw^f?r 3lt»t ‘<t’ 5 ^, c*rf5ir® *rt^ i <4f fjnndS 

C^if? 3?3ft33 <2ffo 3f3CT foff3 ^t?f f^5T 31 #iirtt 

^ ^ 1 fas ettfft <4 3 fa Rftw 1 

*ltf»lff5 'STfTt? <433 <3133 *m 3f%T® ‘it* Rtfall 53 , 

C33tt3 31 ‘it’ Sit «rftf ‘3’<43 w 33J f3^ | 

C33 53 t 3 ":C3 5tfac»r f<ptfff3ffa3 C3 ?at *rrt5, 

c^’t 3t% ^C3 3%i ^rhi 331 3 #® } R«ft^ fwfo ’tit 

<43^1 C333 ftt ^5t3«1 3^5 *ltf3S I E3331 <4^OT 3 '« 3 . 
>43 <43^1 3*^3* 3dt3 &St3*l 3fi(5l3 * 3f33t3 331 3t<g | 
£333 3^3, f*T$t33 «Fffa 53, C$3f3 3f? 3fa?, #133 <2t<?fa 
i5C3 Rt3lT3 5TW1 3l3#t'5 #5 31 I <43tl3 3t33if*IC3T3 
fa, fa®, ^ 313 3f«C®Ef I CWfg ufa, f23 ^ 3lfr fa ? 
ffa^3 3fa 3t»ft3 3tt 3^3) 3t3tl33 C52T3 ff3f3 <43? “c<5l 
3$3C<®” <43* “3 33fa” 3fau1 3ft3l §f5 ’?$ «(3R ^f 3 C 5 
^Tt3^t3 } f^l tftl3 C^f33tf{? I ^43^1 3t^3tR3 331 3f%3- 
35(XR R^3t33ti3— f33t^ 3J? I f3? + ^53 «ftff%R5 3tfa ®Rt3, 
«Tf3t3 3t*rt3 ^33 ^56(33 ! ftt^3 <213131^3 3t3f ) #5 | 

331— 1333^, f33*R ^fff I 3tf5!C® C33tW3 3t<tt33 

3T3T33 r fCT3 '5f3t3 C33 s C*TT3 3f3W S fW ^65t33 ^'S j 

tfl3R| : IRR)T3 ^51 ^^I 5 ® 3TC5 I 331— 3*5 ^ 33J, 3’$ 
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Wft I *lt£3 C*f, W ^(Wl jjff«nrl 

<n Jity® ^ni ^5 <r Jrfara 4 ! <^VSi finra <n =Ycani toi 

C*pf%at3 “H a 5T?f%^ AnalogyC'5 

‘ft#?’ ^ft?TI ^ 5H51 ^¥t%I I 

*ffov5W:«f tf? W* -5Tt^ <5t*1 ^I'S <*)#! 

<lft¥i ^fltraCW I 

ufw (iTOH ?f^5 CT, CT'eft *-Sfft5 fcrf c^^ftr* n ^r, 
<5fc1 f%te i in, toft* ^ jj-sr^s <a*T>1 

ftftff IGT ; *I?W TO'i ^ #E5t?«| TTfe I toftF 

wnafft to« n?ra. < 2 tt^, : m\, «p?ft °?mi <t«ri aja^ta 
3 ^ 5 } a ftrn? w ftac^ 'sfftats 

(nrw ^Ti i f*i g-pwc^ w <sfftft 'S'fft 

*t-»t® ftwhi wi *# «rfipm wi ’rft, ^ •rtfiftw^ 
ftt«R =Y3! wsfl ^pfwl—'SJfm, Wl a? ?s% 

*ftnri mT5i ftw ^ ftfau® 'S’R ^ t^t^s 

ft^ora ^f%c$ tavfei ^gc* fws *rtfwft*rt i ftwuiors 

^tC3T?T 35m ®3> £ffi> Gift’S I RS'sftR 'ST® <S*H> 

^56t<i c i fSracsra wit ; *fwi «tt^$ *rf'saftr al iw 
ft*fl*r ntfa’Tft sn i 
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LECTURE X 

How Chhandasa is related to Later 
Aryan Speech 

Chhandasa, i.e ., theVedic language of old has been 
spoken of in these lectures by implication generally, as 
the source-head from which the Indian Aryan speech of 
all times and of all provinces have evolved. I am 
aware, some noted names are associated with theories 
which run counter to this proposition or assumption ; but 
as those theories rest wholly upon the authority of noted 
names and not on facts which can be handled and dis¬ 
cussed, no one can possibly combat them : facts, I have 
adduced before, I adduce presently in this lecture, and 
I shall have to adduce in subsequent lectures, should all be 
considered together to test the correctness of my proposi¬ 
tion. I have stated in some detail of the influence of the 
speakers of non-Aryan tongues to explain various devia¬ 
tions from the norm ; I shall try to show in this, as well 
as in another subsequent lecture, how in a prakrta or 
natural way, many Prakrtas or provincial vernaculars 
arose from Chhandasa, and how the ever-progressing 
Prakrita speech went on modifying and being in turn 
modified by the literary language of curious genesis which 
has come to be designated as Sanskrit. It will be seen 
how failing to notice the influence of a mixed people 
in the matter of formation of* the Prakrta speech, and 
how failing to observe the influence which could not but 
be exercised by the living vernaculars upon an artificially 
set-up literary language, some philologists (Dr. C. C. 
Ullenbecb, whose words l presently quote, is one of them) 
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have asserted that “ the Sanskrit dialect of middle country 
descends from some other old Indian dialects than the 
dialect met with in the Vedas.” As to this part of our 
proposition, that the growth of various Prakrtas has been 
partly due to divers ethnic influences, a good deal has 
already been said and something more will have to be 
said later on ; I may however notice here what 
Mr. A. H. Keane has observed, regarding the cause of 
wide diversity existing among the speech of various 
groups of Aryan origin (both Asiatic and European), 
after considering all the groups on a comparative table 
at p. 412 of his Ethnology. His words are: " The 
profound disintegration which is shown in this table and 
which is immeasurably greater than in the Semitic 
family, is mainly due to the spread of Aryan speech 
amongst non-Aryan peoples by whom its phonetic system 
and grammatical structure were diversely modified.” 
That for the very reason the Chhandasa speech in its 
turn has transformed itself into various dialects in 
different provinces of Northern India, is what has all 
along been emphasized. 

As in all sober and serious investigations into the 
causes of phenomena we have to determine the natural 
causes and not their supernatural seemings, we have to 
push on in the matter of our enquiry an intensive study 
of actual facts, and should not seek to explain things by 
what might have dropped from the skie6—by importing 
some imaginary patois-speaking hordes from elsewhere. If 
even the explanation we offer, prove inadequate, there will 
not be any justification in setting up the figments of our 
imagination in the name of theories to solve our difficulties. 

We have to first direct our attention to the character 
of the language of the Vedas, called Chhandasa. I use 
the word Veda iu a very restrioted sense here ; in this 
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restricted sense the word Veda indicates the Mantra 
literature preserved in the four Samhitas, viz., the Saman, 
the Rk, the Atkarvan and the Yajur. The very term 
Samhita clearly signifies that the Mantras or hymns and 
prayers as were extant (no matter whether in writing or 
in the memory of some priestly families) at the date of 
the compilation, were compiled either exhaustively or by 
making a selection of them in the books named above. 
We can very unmistakably see from the arrangement of 
the contents of the Samhitas, and from what has been 
said of the Vedas in the old time works relating to them 
that different ritual purposes led to the compilation of 
different SaihhitSs. 

It is to be uoted however, on the one hand, that the 
old orthodox works from which the purpose of compiling 
the Vedic mantras can be gathered, show by their 
suggestions and discussion regarding the Vedic vocabulary 
and the Vedic Grammar that at the date of the com¬ 
pilation of the Samhitas, the mantras of varyiug times 
( i.e both old and new) were old and archaic enough to the 
compilers ; on the other hand, we have to notice that 
though many mantras are much removed in time from 
one another, the language of the Vedic Samhitas may 
be declared to be one and the same. What Whitney 
has said by comparing the oldest and the latest linguistic 
forms occurring in the Vedas, may be profitably quoted 
here in support of the latter statement; the scholar writes 
in his well-known Sanskrit Grammar that “ the language of 
the Afcharva Veda though distinctly less antique than that 
of the Rgveda, is nevertheless truly Vedic.” The students 
should do well to study Professor MacdoneJPs excellent 
work on the Vedic Grammar to learn aright the character 
of the Chhandasa speech, and to see clearly how the 
language even of the oldest Brahmaga literature differs from 
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e Vedic. I can therefore say that since the compilers 
of the Vedas got together the then extant hymns and 
prayers, no matter whether they had been composed at 
a very early date or at a comparatively recent time, it 
cannot be asserted with any degree of propriety that 
any portion of the contents of a Samhita is necessarily a 
later addition or interpolation in that Samhita. The 
language of the mantras , new or old, was old to the com¬ 
pilers, and lateness in the matter of composition did not 
or rather could not detract from the religious merit of any 
mantra. The western scholars have 6et forth distinctly, 
what elements are old and what are new in the Vedic 
language. The contents of the Vedic Sarhhitas may now 
be arranged in a rough chronological order on the basis 
of linguistic evidence. The light furnished by this research 
enables us to make this important discovery that evdh in 
the earliest known times the Aryans of India spoke various 
dialects of one common speech, and that the mantras were 
composed in a standard central language which as a 
literary language dominated all the provincial dialects, 
and at times helped the fusion of those dialects. I use 
the word ‘ literary 9 very advisedly, and propose to explain 
the significance of it later on. The facts which warrant 
us in arriving at this conclusion that even the earliest 
Vedic mantras point to the currency of many dialects in 
ancient India, cannot be very fully and fitly discussed here, 
but as^ we have to build a good deal on the basis of this 
proposition, some examples should be adduced to prove its 
soundness. As of the essential factors which determine a 
language the pronouns have a high value, let me put 
forward here very briefly the evidence which the personal 
pronouus tender iu this direction. 

Prof. A. A. Macdonell has observed with his usual 
scholarly acuteness in his monumental work on the Vedic 
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that the personal pronouns seem to be derived 
from several roots or combinations of roots, as they are 
specially anomalous in inflexion. An analysis of the 
pronouns will perhaps justify us in striking a less uncertain 
sound. 1 

^ ) and ^ (^0 are accepted by all the 

old grammarians as the basic words for the pronouns of the 
1st and 2nd person respectively. I need hardly point out 
that the very and ^ occur in many formations in 
the declension of pronouns of the 1st and 2nd person respec¬ 
tively. It has to be noted that the personal pronouns in 
the nominative case take ^ like a suffix (<of \ ^ = 

^*1 and also the ^ endings in dual and plural) ff and this 
^ in like manner occurs in the Nominative Singular of 
the Demonstrative and the Reflexive I do 

not feel inclined to accept the suggestion that this 
case-differentiating came from the Dravidians who affix 
to nouns of all classes, though the close proximity of 
the Dravidians to the Aryans of the earliest time caunot 
be very reasonably denied. That ^ an( f are reducible 
to m and in Sanskrit, need not be stated. That the 
Visarjaniya of develops the simple aspirate of ^ in pro¬ 
nunciation, is also very clear. We can see that denuded 
of the appendage <$P[, stands as We may 

note in passing that this corresponds with Ich of 
German, I of English, Io of Italian, or rather Ego of Latin 
and Egon of Greek. however does not appear to have 

! I have nothing to do with the theory of Aryan migration, nor with 
the hypothetical parent tongue of the so-called Indo-Germans, os I 
have to study the speech as actually developed on Indian soil. Tho 
theory of the philologists who may be said to bo represented by 
Brugmunn, regarding the imaginary old pronouns of a supposed old 
language, may be left out of consideration, as we are concerned here 
with the forms of which actual evidenco may bo collected. 
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been the only form in the Norn. Singular; a pronoun either 
of simple ^ basis or in the form of a ig strongly sup¬ 
posed to have been a form in use in a dialect when ^ s was 
current in another dialect, for in the first place a fa is found 
agglutinated with the Parasmaipadi verbs in the first 
person singular, and in the second place the singular 
forms *rl, ( *11+^) m, ^ CT, and point 

to a simple base with which etymologically they must 
be connected. That no ^ can be traced either to or 
is pretty clear. Moreover such a Vedic form as 
(like me; cf . like you) shows that was treated as 

a stem, Le. y a word unchanged in form in the process of 
declension. While considering the early fossils of the 
pronouns of the 1st person, we have to notice that besides 
is a form of the pronoun of the 2nd person, though 
the latter form occurs only in dual and plural. 

For further fossils let us analyze the interesting dual 
forms of the personal pronouns. In the language of the 
early Sariihitas we get as the dual form of ^ and this 
very is the accusative dual of ^ or The form 
is a comparatively late form, occurring not earlier than the 
time of the while the gives perhaps 

the earlier form We know that ^ occurs as a 

plural form of the personal pronoun of the 2nd person and 
as a plural form of the personal pronoun of the 1st 
person. The dual appears pretty distinctly as the 

combination of ^ ^ to signify r you and I ’ together. 

Perhaps to avoid confusion, of was further prefixed 
to <Tt^to signify the 1st person, while additional \ was 
prefixed to signify the second person in creating the forms 
'STfafa and In the plural form we only notice 

the lengthening of the penultimate vowel sound with a 
frtress to denote plurality as if by the primitive case-denoting 
gesture or modulation of voice. This ^ or rather 
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nd no doubt occur as plural forms in India 

as well as in other Aryan speech elsewhere ; but we find 
in India c*T) as a dual and ^ in conjunction with ^ of ^f\ 
in some dual formations. As c^Ti can be detected as a com¬ 
paratively later-time formation, I am strongly inclined to 
suppose by looking to the use of 5PT and <Uf in the Yedic 
language that ^7[ of the 1st person and of the 2nd were 
such very early forms in an Aryan dialect as denoted all 
numbers and cases alike, and their various significations 
could only be gathered from such accents of the speakers as 
are allied to primitive case and number-denoting gestures. 
In this connection I just refer to the personal pro-noun of 
the 1st person in use in Dravidian tongues which has only 


seemingly the stem. I refer to this fact to show that 
there is no connection or affinity of Aryan with the 
Dravidian ; I should point out that of Tamil and 
& of Telegu (as in or c^) which signify ‘1/ are 
based not on ^ but on as the early Dravidian forms 
disclose. 

We thus see that «pf, ^and a pronoun of ^ stem for 
the pronouns of the 1st person, and ^ and ^for the 
pronouns of the 2nd person were once in use in pre-Yedic 
days. The remarks of Joseph Wright as recorded in his 
Comparative Grammar of the Greek language, are no doubt 
correct that many forms of one single pronoun may come 
into existence in one and the same dialect, and that by 
virtue of d ifferent sort of accent on different forms of a 
pronoun, one form may represent one case, and another, the 
another ; but when altogether different forms occur, it is 
reasonable to hold that they come from different dialects, 
since looking to the history of different languages and to 
human psychology, we have to admit that to express a 
common or familiar or oft-occurring idea, more than one 
word does not become current in a dialect. Ethnology 
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discovered to us that the Aryans were not a homogeneous 
people, but as forming a culture group, they were composed 
of various ethnic elements ; I think what we have discussed 
confirms the proposition of Ethnology. 

Just another fact regarding the lost forms of pronouns. 
I have spoken of the verbal suffix ft as a fossil of a personal 
pronoun of the 1st person ; let us now inquire into the 
origin of of the second person as in and of ft 

of the 3rd person as in ^F£3tft. As for ft we can trace 
the origin to stem which is virtually but a simple 
for excepting in the Nominative Singular the stem *5 does 
not lose its identity. Adverting to the cases of ft and ft, it 
may be naturally supposed that ft of the 2nd Person Sing, 
was not an arbitrary symbol at starting, but that ft must 
have been originally connected with a stem of the personal 
pronoun of the second person. I am not competent to say 
if the German form “ sich ” lends some support to this 
view. Referring to the history of some Greek suffixes, 
Joseph Wright has rightly remarked that though little is 
known of the origin of numerous suffixes, it may be 
reasonably supposed that those suffixes had originally an 
independent meaning and that in some cases they were 
independent words. A word of caution, however, is needed 
here : some symbols or endings to denote case, or number, 
or person, as simple «r| or ^ or c£), for instance, may be 
reasonably supposed to have originated from primitive 
gestures and modulations of voice, and not from words 
conveying independent meaning. I may add that the 
Dravidian pronouns ^T, cjQ and as well as the Aryan 
^sfof^and^of ^ might have originated from mere, 
gestures accompanying sounds in primitive days. I should 
also note that «pr and might have originated from 
taking in and throwing out of breath respectively as 
suggested by an Italian physiologist. 
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We have not discussed words and forms of various 
classes, but all the same our brief discussion leads us to 
hold that long before the dissemination or dispersion of 
Aryan language or languages in Europe, the Aryans deve¬ 
loped a central dominating language amid a good number 
of dialects of theirs. This dominating language seems to 
have attained such a perfection in dim past, as charac¬ 
terizes a literary language,—even though letters or art 
of writing did not come into existence. I cite, however, 
one example, as to how a generalized form could come 
into existence without conscious grammatical effort : 
such natural lispings or utterances of children, as have been 
the roots of words for father and mother in many' 
languages of the world, as Ba, Abbfi, Pa, AmmS, Ma, 
etc., are found as and in all Aryan speech, 

and the adventitious is found extended to 
etc. Regarding the origin of ^53 [of f*t\i>3, etc., it should be 
noted that in primitive societies the word for father, 
for example, stands for all persons of the age of 
becoming fathers of children, and to indicate one’s own 
father such a word as ^ had to be affixed as we notice 
distinctly in some American languages analysed by Dr. 
Payne. For an example of the highly, developed character 
of the Aryan speech before dispersion, I refer to the 
tense system ; on the evidence of tense system of old 
Greek as agreeing with those of Vedic, we may hold that 
the pre-Vedic language attained a high literary character. 

I have thrown out suggestions as to what was in all 
probability the position and character of the Aryan language 
in pre-Vedic days. It goes, however, without saying that 
the Chhandasa language as disclosed by the early Vedic 
Samhitas, is a very rich and well-developed literary speech. 
It has to be borne in mind in this connection that in spite 
of the unifying influence of a central literary language, 
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the provincial dialects do not all necessarily die out, and 
they may at times continue to live with full vigour getting 
fresh lease of life under some changed conditions. That 
the Vedic language became in course of time purely hieratic, 
because of the saeredness of the mantras , and was not, or 
rather could not therefore be allowed to be changed with 
the changing conditions of time, can be well established 
by the evidence of the Vedic Grammarians. Every lan¬ 
guage is bound to be transformed into a new and a newer 
form with the progress of time, but if for any reason 
any particular class of a people seek to keep the 
obsolescent speech intact, the old speech becomes the 
special property of the particular class, and ceases to be 
the language of the people. Moreover, when a people 
loses its homogeneity, or when class differences occur 
because of cultural difference, and as a compensating 


measure a 


wide 


mass 


education through the standard 


literary language is not adopted, provincial dialects grow 
with great vigour, and no class, howsoever influential, can 
keep the literary speech alive. We notice a gap between 
the language of the Vedas and that of the Brahmanas, 
and a wider gap between the language of the Brahmanas 


and the language which may very fitly be designated as 
Samskrta, to signify its character as dressed-up, polished 
or perfected. That these gaps have to be explained by 
circumstances broadly indicated above, will be discussed 
presently. 

Our discussion will no doubt be extremely brief for 
the subject; but all the same we have to take all the 
salient points into consideration step by step. First of 
all we have to notice that Chbandasa discloses the character¬ 
istics of a living language. That the artificial rigid rules 
of Sandhi or euphonic combination were not in force in 
OhhSndasa, and that a regular and throughgoing accent 
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system listed in the speech, have been shown in some 
previoi ls lectures. That we are required fo read Sanskrit 
verse* (which arc wholly quantitative) by raising or lower¬ 
ing Jnr v °l ee according to the unalterably fixed vowel 
soi‘ n ^ s as 1° D » or short, and not according to word accent 
0 -‘ phrasal accent, has also been noticed before to show 
t ae artificiality of Sanskrit, from accent point of view. 
As it is impossible for a real human speech to be without 
an accent system of its own, so is it that a living speech 
must undergo to some extent, what is called phonetic decay, 
t proceed to show that the phenomenon of phonetic decay, 
^hich can be fitly translated in our Vernacular by the 
term Apabhramsa, 1 is distinctly noticeable in Chhandasa. 
Shades of Prakrta grammarians ! What a heterodoxy 
it is to notice apabhramsa in the holy speech of the Ri§is ! 

Before giving some examples of loss of letters in the 
Vedic words, we may remark that during the Vedic days 
(specially the later Vedic days) the speakers did not very 
much tolerate initial conjunct mutes : that in the Dravi- 
diau language Tamil, such a thing is not tolerated &s a rule, 
has been distinctly stated in a previous lecture. The 
examples of loss of vowels and of change of sounds 
cannot be taken up-for discussion, as that task involves 
detailed exposition of the Vedic morphology. I have 


1 Apabhramsa, in its proposed use requires an explanation. Very 
arbitrarily this term whioh literally means decay or rather phonetic 
decay, has been made to denote a class of Prakrta speech of no definitely 
distinctive character. As all the Prakrta dialects grew by varying 
from the norm (no matter what that norm is), and as no standard 
Priikrta can really be set up without resorting to an. artificial and 
unscientific method,the term Apabhratoia cannot be misused to desiguate 
a particular class of Pr&krta speech. We cannot forgot that all our 
provincial vernaculars have always been called Prakrta by the Hindu 
scholars. Consequently the word Apabhradi§a may be fitly naed in 
its litoral sense to indicate phonetic decay. 
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already spoken of the reduction of many dental* • 
cerebrals and of the growth of such forms as f rQt 

and from <2f$v5. I give here below first s Sme 
examples of loss of consonants, and then some exam])', 
relating to general phonetic decay, as the bistor° 
of the forms for numerals indicates. (1) We get 
Kambhana for Skambhana in many passages in the 
Rgveda, though Skambhana is not extinct ; (2) Scandra 
(brilliant) occurs no doubt in many passages, but 
cliandra (brilliant) is generally met with ; the word ckandra- 
vias derived from it (or rather from fiSWf = bright moon) 
is the form to signify moon ; (3) and (4) along with 
(from thunder) and (thief, from stena) 
we get tanayitnu and tayu ; (5) we get the earlier 
form str as well as the later form tr for star ; the 
feminine form i^t (wife, one who shines in the house) 
retains the original stem ; (6) we notice the loss of 
initial consonant in (fourth) derived from the 

word Fp. Such examples of decay as have been 
rightly inferred by Prof. Macdonell from the words of 
cognate languages, are purposely left unnoticed in this 
lecture. 

Numerals. —In the history of the growth of many 
numeral forms as discussed hereunder, all such losses will 
be noticed as are characteristic of downright apabbraihsa 
words of the Prakrta grammarians. In the compound 
cardinals of genuine early formations, we should notice 
that f which develops into ?(i in euphonic combination, 
indicates two, while ft signifies ‘ twice ’ and afl and 
signify ' three ’ and * four' respectively, and while fas and 
signify ‘ three times ’ and ‘ four times ’ respectively ; 
ffa’f (two + ten), (three + ten) and (four+ten) 

may be contrasted with the forms analysed below. (1) 
In the formation of the word we get ft + if«f; there 






has first been the loss of initial ff, and then we notice that 
to compensate for the loss of of JH, a long sound comes 
in, which is represented by ; that a nasal naturally 

develops at times in making a sound long, has been fully 
discussed in the 6th Lecture. As to the decade-indicating 
f% which occurs- unchanged as final in etc., 

and in a changed form in and some 

remarks will presently follow. I may remark by the way 
that in the formation of in Pali, the loss of 

has been made up for by the ( >) In the formation of 

or + + we notice the loss of the second 

and the 3rd syllables, and the penultimate is conjoined 
to thfrlong vowel lr. (3) In the formation of 
*f*f) the compensating long and the development of 
cerebral sound \S> may be explained by rules partly. 
(4) The history of decade-indicating is shrouded in 
mystery. When we compare, for example, with 

Venfci of Italian, we may say that the latter form is merely 
a reduced form of the former, but when we take the history 
of ‘ty’-endihg of twenty, for example, our difficulty 
increases ; the word twenty is derived from twain (old 
masculine form of two) shortened form of twegen+tig ; 
the last component tig is from Gothic tigjus = ten. 
Here we see that *ty’ represents the number ten ; if 
we suppose that our had such a history to become 
naturally a decade-indicating suffix, we must admit that 
in the formation of Vedie Compound-Cardinals an addi¬ 
tional or unnecessary suffix was added. In Vedie Com¬ 
pound Cardinals Sasfci (^+1%), Saptati and Navati, 
c multiplication by ten* is indicated by alone ; if 

these three be really the earliest forms, may be 
regarded as a fossil of a word for ten as might have been 
current in one dialect of the Aryan lauguage beside 
of another. 
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term as my reference to the Vinaya Pitaka (Cullavagga 
V. 33. 1) will clearly prove. Two Brahmin disciples 
of the veritable Sista class who avoided speaking the 
vulgar speech of the time and spoke the speech which was 
then associated with culture and prosperity in life re¬ 
quested their master that his words or teachings might 
be allowed to be recorded in the language used by the 
cultured Brahmins, viz., the Chhandasa (^ 5 tfC J Tl NTUJtt^i' 5 ! 
are the words in the text) and should not be allowed to be 
vulgarized by being recorded in the current speech of the 
people (JpFfr are the words in the text). The 

celebrated orthodox commentator of the Vinaya text 
rightly interprets the polite language by the Sarhskrta 
language of the Vedas, and explains as 

i.e., the language then current in the Magadha Country. 
The whole of this important text is given in the foot-note 


below for reference. 1 

We have to first, notice that if the polished respectable 
literary language of the time were known by the name 


• C'i-t c*ti vmgrefvii *rt* awt- 

Stifo’Fl ^It=r?t5l I CS C5R OR ; 

trrc** C«ii cs 

s iTrsrt ' ^ c,r|,sl 

=rmiflf 65 l ; c® J^sr fSRFf^n iwft: S’* W 

wwr.Jfl SHliKtC’Wfs I [ Then Buddha says,. 

OTPli ] The commentary has : -SWWl, etc.,. 

'Stnt'S etc., WW = [ In the ] WaRtTSl I 

N B ._It should be noted that though there is meutiou of ordinary 
to' have been recruited from various sections it l.n 8 not been said 
that the teachings were being put in various tongues ; for. in the first 
olaco we get the instrumental singular of ffilPfS and in the second place 
we do not get 'UTI* n*tr to indicate as usual 'everybody's own'« 
„s the commentator gives only WCUftCHl for the faffo or dmloot m 
question. «he word JpVtS should be carefully judged for its proper 
significance. Is the dialect of the Sftkya people indicated here ? 
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'duhika as distinguished from the obsolete Chhandnsa, 
Buddha and his learned Brahmin disciples were sure to use 
the term laukika, for it was the Classical Laukika of the 
BrShmana literature as distinguished from the real ^ odio 
language, which came into vogue in those days as the fit 
vehicle for all serious thought. 

We have to consider, in the second place, that if the 
hieratic language in which holy thoughts relating to the 
Vedas were being expressed, were regarded as altogether 
different from Chhindasa, the literature relating to the 
Vedas, would have much suffered in the estimation of the 
people. The language in question, we ipust therefore 
hold, was worked out on the Chhaudasa lines, when 
Chhandasa became altogether an obsolete speech; this is 


why, in spite of very' close imitation, this language differs 
from Chhandasa in many essential particulars. I proceed 
presently to take note of some of the important characteris¬ 
tics of this hieratic language. What I specially emphasize 
upon here is that in the days of Gotama Buddha there was 
at least in the Magadha country a living vulgar speech , 
called xisfs* CTfVfa by Buddha Ghosha and there was by 
the side of the dialect (or many other dialects) one litetary 
language which still then claimed the name 

It is now agreed, on all hands, with reference to the 
rules for entfa’f in *nf*tfa’a Grammar that generally 
speaking the language of the BrShmanas can be designated 
as lauHka. We do not exactly know when the term 
laukika came into use, but we may infer with reference to 
the import of the term that when secular, literature 
composed in the hieratic language, forced itself to the 
recognition of the orthodox class, the term laukika, as 
distinguished from Chhandasa became the name of the 
fashionable literary language. We do not also know 
when the term was brought into use as a substitute 
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Though our illustrative examples have been a few 
only, we think we cannot fail to see from the examples of 
some pronominal forms and from the history of some 
words, that Chhandasa was subject to the processes of 
dialectic regeneration and phonetic decay, processes to 
which all living languages have always been and ever will 
be subject. I mention over again, that by its regular and 
thoroughgoing accent system, Chhandasa discloses the 
character of a living speech. 

I have said that we do not know when the Vedic 
Mantras were compiled as Samhitas. We do not also know 
what became the form of the language of the people > when 
the Mantras having been an object of special preserying 
care of the priestly class, a hieratic speech had to be 
necessarily maintained, as Latin was once maintained in 
Italy, to express religious thoughts with such purity of 
speech as the gods were supposed to demand. That a long 
time intervened between the time when the Vedic language 
was current and the time when a scholastic revival took 
place, can be inferred from lots of statements occurring 
in the Brahmanas. The fanciful history we get of the 
Vedic Mantras, the manner in which the Mantras have 
been explained and grammatical and accentual peculiarities 
of the Vedic language have been discussed, warrant us 
in holding that the earliest Brahmana must be much 
removed in time from the latest Vedic Mantra. The 
propositions in the Brahmanic literature, that the Vedic 
forms should never be deviated from, and the proper accent 
of the Vedic words should be carefully studied and learnt, 
very distinctly show that for religious purposes a hieratic 
speech was artificially maintained on the Vedic lines. I 
?,m going to adduce many facts in support of my position 
in the course of this lecture, but the facts noted above 
justify us in holding tentatively that when the Samhitas 
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were compiled with the Mantras of varying times, the 
grammarians of the priestly class studied the language of 
the holy works with an astonishing scientific accuracy and 
framed artificial generalized rules to make some heteroge¬ 
neous elements look like one homogeneous whole. This is 
why various shades of meaning of many forms merged 
into a dead unity in the artificial language adopted by the 
priests in writing on the subject of the Vedas. 

As to the true nature of successive changes (I 
purposely use the word successive and not progressive) 
noticeable in the polished literary speech from the post- 
Vedic days onward, as differing essentially in character 
from what may be noticed in a living language in its 
course through ages, a deal will have to be stated presently ; 
as a preliminary step, I offer my observations as to 
why it could be possible for the Brahmana and the 
cognate literature produced at different times to present 
essentially one and the same language. It is a familiar 
phenomenon that even to-day our high class Pandits 
imitate very closely and wonderfully not only the ancient 
language, but also the style of some aDcieut works When 
dealing with them, or when writing something new 
after those ancient works. For a disquisition, or disserta¬ 
tion on the subject of or polity for example, scholars 
of a very late time have been noticed to have adopted the 
form and style of the old time Sutras : such a work of a 
very late time (not earlier than the 6th century A.D.) 
as the will be found executed in the style of 

and partly in the language of the ancient Brahmanas. 

I cannot say when the term laukika as occurs in 
Panini’s grammar came into use to designate the hieratic 
language of post-Vedic days; in all likelihood it was long 
after the time of Gotama Buddha, since that sage who 
was undoubtedly a great siqta person, did not know the 
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but it is an undoubted fact that the gram¬ 
matical rules for as occur in as well as 

in the of the 2nd century B. C., are essentially 

the rules of standard Sanskrit Grammar of later days. 
We find that what is called at one time and 

at another, is closely related etymologically to 
the Chhandasa language ; at the same time it must be 
observed that eveu in early times the Classical Sanskrit 
or the Laukika language of Panini so very materially 
differed from the Vedic or Chhandasa speech that a 
fresh set of rules had to be framed to give the Classical 
Sanskrit a well-defined individuality. We should not 
here fail to notice that those orthodox grammarians 
who gave to the name were perfectly aware 

of the character of the language as a polished, dressed-up 
and perfected speech. The Vedic has all along been, 
from Panini downwards, the object of veneration as 
an ideal language, and consequently the polish or per¬ 
fection referred to above could not be given to the 
Vedic for the formation of a Laukika in the sinful days ; 
that a polish was given to the vulgar speech or dialects 
of natural- growth will be abundantly clear from the 
remarks of the grammarians themselves. 

In the grammatical work of Panini (which will 
never fail to extort a high tribute of wonder and respect) 
and in its learned commentaries, we meet with this 
definite statement that the forgotten things of the 
Chhandasa speech should ’ be diligently resuscitated 
while things occurring in the popular speech should be 
studiously eschewed to save one’s soul from being 
contaminated by sin. It has been stated under a 
sutra that the enemies of the cultured Aryas met with 
defeat and discomfiture for having uttered their barbarous 
apabhrarbsa word ; we get also one statement of 
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emphatic expression that to know the Vedic words is 
to acquire religious merit, while to know the popular 
or vulgar speech is to commit sin. Writes the author 
of the MahabhSsya—(meaning Vedic 
words) <2fTC*rffc, 

etc., etc. 

In his tirades against the popular speech, Patanjali 
gives us materials to find out that many provincial 
dialects were current during his time. That the pure 
Vedic words were very limited in number while the 
vile words were very many, has been thus expressed : 

C&ffofy ntft C^Tfal 


We meet with C*fT% and its plural c$tH1 in the 

standard PrSkrta called and meet also sparingly 

with the form in a dialect which though 

despised by the sages, assumed the form in the 

Classical Sanskrit itself at a later time. We can very 

well see that in the second century JB.C., many Prakrta 
dialects flourished in N. India. No doubt for the 
evidence of this fact we have other definite records but 
I make the sage to give evidence on the point, 

to serve a special purpose I have in view. I have to 

show that the sages and f*f|s made an infructuous- 
attempt to rule the dialects which were rolling on all 
around like the waves of the sea by taking a boat of 
literary language on the waves, not seeing that the boat 
itself was bound to be tossed about and the waves were 
not to be dominated. It is interesting that the sage 
Patanjali knew other forms of Prakrta than what we 
learn not only in the Buddhistic works but also in the 
Asokau inscriptions. It has been mentioned that for the 
usual standard word of 5p* origin was in use in 
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CTWijf and in the North-Western India. We 

may note that (is crawling) is the Oriya form 

which has come on somehow or other, as a further 
of and 4 7 by itself came into use in later 

Sanskrit in a secondary or tertiary sense ; again though 
4 ?*SI 9 of is not now in use either in Surat or in any 

part of Western or Northern India, the direct descendant 
(to crawl on all fours) may be unmistakably identified 
with our Bengali as in 0^31, couchant situation 
is called ^t^in the Oriya dialect of Sambalpur. 

The existence of various provincial Prakrta dialects 
alongside the old laukika or Classical Sanskrit is not 
denied by the scholars ; but some want us to accept the 
proposition that the Classical Sanskrit evolved natarally 
from the Vedic speech, and the Prakrta dialects were 
formed by corrupting the Sanskrit language. The facts 
which are principally adduced in support of the proposi¬ 
tion are: (1) All the past- indicating forms, viz., fvjfe 
and are in use in Sanskrit while there is 

principally but one generalised past form of finite verbs 
in the Pr&krtae old and new. (2) The dual form un¬ 
known in the PrBkrtas is • fully maintained in Sanskrit. 
(8) The Pr£krtas of a very late date are more Sanskritic 
than the earlier ones and as such these late-time Prakrtas 
cannot be said to have descended from the older 
Prakrtas. I proceed to examine all these points which 
stand against tny proposition. 

The vanity of Past Forms .— It is true that all the 
systems of past tense are set forth in Sanskrit 
grammars, old and new, but is it true that in their 
use in literature the time systems represent their value 
correctly ? Can it be denied, as was pointed out long 
•go by Whitney, that in the Brahmarws, the distinction 
of tense value between perfect and imperfect is almost 
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altogether lost, as in the later Sanskrit language ? It 
is given, no doubt in the grammatical works, that the 
perfect is to be used iu the narration of facts not 
witnessed by the narrator, but Whitney has rightly 
remarked that there is no evidence of its being eithor 
exclusively or distinctively so employed in literature. 
That in the Vedas the case is quite different, may be 
seen by referring to Macdonell’s Vedic Grammar. It 
is to be noted that all the varieties of the aorist, as 
occur in the Vedas, have been bound together in the post- 
Vodic times, and have been made into one system. In 
the Classical Sanskrit the aorist forms are only preterites 
and are freely exchangeable with imperfects and perfects. 
Whitney remarks, after collecting examples, that the 
aorist of the Classical Sanskrit is simply a preterite, 
equivalent to the imperfect and perfect, 1 and frequently 
co-ordinated with them. It is a significant thing to 
note that adverting to a particular use of the aorist in 
the Vedas (though that use is not exclusive in the Vedas) 
a definite generalized rule was framed for the use of the 
aorist as is disclosed by the BiShmana literature ; 
the use of aorist as a tense of narration is very closely 
observed in the language of the Brahmanas, the 
Upanishads and the Sutras of early time. I have already 
remarked that to create a hieratic language on the Vedic 
lines, generalized rules were framed and thereby the 
naturally developed heterogeneous elements were reduced 
to a state of homogeneity. Indiscriminate use of the 
past systems distinctly shows that the past systems in 
their variety were only maintained in grammar to make 
the hieratic language look respectable, when in reality 
the classical language had no natural link to bind 
itself with the Vedic language. It has to be specially and 
particularly noted that f*!$, and forms do not only 
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exist in the early Pali forms but their use, unlike 
what we have noted just now in the Brahmana literature, 
is much after the Yedie use : the supposed irregularities 
in the Yedie speech have been artificially avoided in 
the Brahmana literature by framing some generalized 
rules. Again the simplified past system of the later 
Prakrtas shows what naturally came into use in the 
country in the speech, in contrast with the 

unmeaning retention of various obsolete systems in Classical 
Sanskrit, in its unnatural attempt to get away from 
the natural state of things. It is notorious that the 
Ramayaua, and the Mahabharata in all its parts, abound 
with examples of indiscriminate use of various past forms 
in one and the same sense; it is not in the late-time 

literature alone that we get £ 33 ^$ .etc., 

along with 3tSfl but we get STfarl 

siOTfafai etc., by the side of *J<Tl 3^*r, etc., in the 

Wemotice that for the mode of expression “ I have 
done ” or “ It has been done/" participle forms came into 
use in the Prabrta and even Jong before the time of 
the form was being freely used to indicate that 
sense in the Classical language; it could not but be so, 
as the writers of the Classical language possessed the 
very mind and thought of the speakers of the vulgar 
tongue. To assert that the use of finite verbs in their 
special past form, where participle form was in current 
use, should not be regarded obsolete, the author of the 
has cited some examples which are very often 
quoted. The examples show that for C$3, £3% C35, the 
forms $$3^2 and 3^3$2 were in use. However 

much the people kept themselves aloof, they could 
not possibly create a narrow little world of theirs but 
had to hold conversation at least with their wives who 
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could not but speak the vulgar tongue, being always 
in close touch with the neighbours; howsoever easy it 
might be for the sons of the fals to learn fag speech, 
they could not lisp in Classical Sanskrit, when in the 
arms of their nurses. The influence of the real language 
of the people could never be kept off by setting up a 
barrier- wall of culture. 

Pronunciation . —Not only in the matter of the use of 
tense, but in other matters as well, the fags imported 
the peculiarities of the vulgar speech in their holy 
literature; being men of the society, the fags imbibed 
the altered pronunciation of the common people, and thus 
unawares deviated from the Vedic norm : we notice in 
the very ^Tf^s how .in some cases the has been 

disregarded, ^ has been reduced to «), and ^ has been 
reduced to That in the matter of general accent, the 
fags do not disclose a regular accent system but only 
uphold the Vedic accent for the words of the Vedic 
mantras alone, by a study of the Vedic accents, cannot be 
illustrated in this brief review. 

Dual . — A dual in addition to a plural was no doubt a 
commonly accepted form in the pre-Vedic days, for the 
classical Aryan languages of Europe disclose some almost 
effete dual forms. To express two together as a pair, is 
a familiar mode of thought exhibited by all peoples all 
over the world, but to retain a regular dual system does 
not appear to have been a normal inclination in the speakers 
of Aryan languages in a later time. I am inclined to 
think that the formation of dual was, in the case of 
some people, the first step towards expressing a general 
plural number ; but when a regular plural was reached, 
the earlier form in this grade of evolution either died 
out or was retained only for very occasional use. It is 
mot unlikely that dual was a regular plural form in the 
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dialect of one section of the culture group of the Aryans, 
and at the fusion of dialects in the growth of one generalized 
common speech the non-regular plural (i.e., the dual) 
forms stuck to the language as dual, but for practical 
purposes, the dual was only restricted in use in expressing 
the special thought relating to a pair. That in the 
Vedic language the dual has this sort of restricted use, 
cannot be very much doubted. What has been observed 
by the Vedic scholars in this matter, has been fitly 
expressed by Whitney in the following words : “ The 

dual is (with only very rare and sporadic exceptions) and 
strictly in all cases, where two objects are logically 
indicated, whether directly or by combination of two 
individuals.” Dr. Bloomfield has very rightly observed 
that while the employment of the dual is generally strict 
in the truly post-Vedic language, the plural is often 
used instead of the dual of natural pairs in the archaic 
parts of the Rgveda. It is because of natural disinclina¬ 
tion that the dual system was not maintained iu the 
European languages of Aryan origin, and it was owing 
to this naturalness of thought that a regular dual system 
was falling into disuse in the living Vedic speech; the 
dual system could not survive into the Pr&krtas because 
the Aryan people of India ceased to have the sort of 
thought in their mind, which either generates or cherishes 
such a system in addition to plural system. We may conse¬ 
quent!} assert that the co-existence of the dual forms with 
the plural forms, and the maintenance of the dual forms, 
not as woru-out unnecessary survivals, but as forms having 
meaning and use, point to a fixed literary character or 
rather to an unnatural artificial character of the post-Vedic 
language as well as of the classical Sanskrit. In their zeal 
to prepetuate the purity of the Vedic speech, the f“$s 
out-Heroded Herod in maintaining a rigid dual system. 
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Why the Prakrtas of rather a very late date are more 
Sanskritie than their early predecessors, should now be 
explained. Had it not been for the religious activities of 
the Buddhists and the Jains, what we can know of some 
old Prakrtas, would have been out of our reach. For 
reasons I shall state in a subsequent lecture, these Prakrtas 
were standardized, and became the sacred language of 
some religious sects; even though new Prakrta speech 
came actually into being, the sectarian religious works 
were composed during those later times in the earlier 
obsolete Prakrtas. Consequently, a general continuity of 
the Prakrta speech in their transformation through ages 
cannot very easily be traced in literature. Properly 
speaking, no general secular literature existed in the 
provincial dialects to give models of language to the 
PrSkrta-speaking people of successive generations. The 
people continued to speak in their Prakrta speech, but 
serious literature was always being composed by the 
learned in Sanskrit. When, therefore, any good or elevated 
thought had to be expressed in a public document for 
universal use in any Prakrta dialect, a great want was 
felt in getting adequate terms in the current speech of 
the people. Sauskrit words were therefore laid under 
contribution from the current literary works. This is 
why during the early literary activities in all our Yerua- 
eulars, we notice the influence of Sanskrit upon the. 
Vernaculars. We should not, at the same time, fail to 
notice that the Prakrta or vernacular-speaking people of 
all times have maintained the non-Sanskritie structure 
of their speech. It is by grammar principally, and not 
by vocabulary, that the character of a speech is to be 
judged; if we do so, we will find that the genetic affinities 
between the Prakrtas of early and late times, will be 
clearly noticeable. As the subject will be specially 
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delineated in 
added here. 
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another lecture, no further remarks need be 


That the classical Sanskrit has been through all times 
greatly influenced by the Prakrtas, has been shown by a 
few examples only; a further consideration of the subject 
is necessary. The ftls who could not but belong to the 
dialect-speaking people, could not but use the Prakrta 
forms (though unawares) in their Sanskrit composition. 
I adduce below some examples to show how this was done. 
I cannot however resist the temptation of quoting here 
the words of Dr. Skeat, which are applicable to the f%b of 
all countries and times : “The speaker of the ‘ standard ' 
language is frequently tempted to consider himself as the 
dialect-speaker s superior, unless he has already acquired 
some elementary knowledge of the value of the science of 
language, or has sufficient common sense to be desirous ot 
learning to understand that which for the moment lies 
beyond him.” 

First of all I notice that as after framing some 
artificial general rules, the f*f§s were forced to explain away 
some naturally developed Vedic words by setting them 
down as cases of license, so in respect of some Prakrta 
or Desi words assimilated by them unawares in the 
Sanskrit language, the sistas invented the nijpatana rule, 
considering perhaps what was but a natural growth, to be 
due to vagaries or freaks of nature. 

L hat there was a scholastic revival in building up 
Sanskrit, and that the popular dialects (which could not 
but have been the property of the ftfcs) had to be polished 
from time to time, to make mimkrita of them, will be 
partly demonstrated by the following examples. The 
examples are given in an alphabetical order and not 
in what may be called chronological order; the remarks 
against them will however show in some cases, when 
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introduced from the Prakrtas 


20 * 


into the holy 


(1) means no doubt the lower part as adjective or 

adverb. It is interesting to note that in the popular 
speech the first component of the compound word 

came to designate the lower lip; this was 

taken into the classical Sanskrit without any question. 

(2) —In Vedic denotes lower; but by false 

analogy of other words connected with the it 

was made by the f*t^s themselves to convey exactly the 
opposite meaning. 

(3) —How in the early BrShraana language 

this roundabout and clumsy expression took the place of 
Vedic (nine, pronounced as of the cardinal 

compounds sRfpf (nineteen), (twenty-nine) and 

so forth to (ninety-nine) is not clear. The earliest 

Prakrta has which may be formed by metathesis 
from . it is not likely that was reduced 

to fesj. T think being un-orthodox, the new expression 
was coined, when •{*[ fell into disuse, and was wrongly 
supposed to be something like because of its 

final *T. 

(4) —In Vedic it means the smith ; is the 
natural Prakrta form of it, from which the vernacular 

has come out. The purists in ignorance of Vedic 
form polished the Prakrta form in analogy of other words 
by adding indicating doing to to form 

(5) The word HI signified a married lady and a goddess 

in the early speech, and so who was not a 2 . 6 ., who 
was not lady-like was q-tl; thus came to signify 

a f^grl (vi§ya) or courtesan. The shamelessness of a 
courtesan gave the significance, naked, to the word. So by 
its derivation neither HI nor hHI was a feminine form of 


any masculine word ; but not knowing the character of the 
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word the word was created a6 the original masculine 
form, even in the Brahmana literature. I must also note 
that from the original meaning of the word tfl, a married 
woman, the word sfttl also came into use to signify an 
unmarried girl; in this meaning of the word the age of 
the girl could not be and cannot be read. The Vedic rule 
having come down by tradition, it is prescribed in the 
ideal form of marriage, that one who was not married to 
another, was to be taken as wife. The commentators in 
the teeth of the fact that the ceremonials recorded in the 
Grhyasutras, relate to the marriage of girls of mature age, 
interpret the word •ftfl as a girl walking about without 
covering her shame. The philologists should take care 
not to equate nude with because of the lateness of its 
formation. 

(6) —In Vedic means master of the house (ffsj 

(house) + Exactly when (z.e., ) to signify 

the meaning of the word was changed in a popular dialect, 
is not known ; with its Prakrta variant (<?/., 

for fo*f«THfor fowW, etc.), came no doubt into 
use in Sanskrit, as the false Sanskrit derivation shows. 
In ignorance of Vedic form the Prakrta forms were 
explained and reconciled in grammar by a false rule, 
which giveg us and ip^f®. That the 

phonetic change of into Sf is noticeable in the Vedic 
itself, may be illustrated by one example: we get C^ITf^ 
as a changed form of if) the Vedic ; however 

became in the Vedic a new stem to signify a meaning 
different from but allied to 5jfs5. 

(7) —The word is unknown in the Vedic 

opeoeh ; the word for it was (vapta). The barber on 
some ceremonial ocea ions had the duty of cleansing the 
body of a man and so he was called in the MSgadbi 
PHIkrta or Pali a ibis is the oausative 
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of derived from the root The purists in 

the analogy of other words, made a and 

thought they were not using a vulgar word in the place 

of the orthodox Vedic word. The word occurs in the 
Brahmana language. 

(8) —When a generalised rule relating to 

was framed in Sanskrit, and Pali words with final 

were thought by a false analogy to be the words of ^ 
origin, the word was reduced to $ then again 

to meet a difficulty the Vedic vocative form had to 
be declared as an ar§a license. 

(9) —-No word for maternal uncle is traceable 
in the Vedic; Maedonell has very rightly pointed this 
out. Maturbhrata was certainly reduced to Matura Bhrata 
as met with iu the Maifcrayan! Samhita. The first portion 
Matura of the above compound became Matula as an 
independent relation-indicating word. The word Mama 
of later Sanskrit came directly from the Dravidians. 

(10) —I have shown in a previous lecture that 

this purely Prakrta word was adopted in classical Sauskrit 
on account of its long and wide use by the ccmmon 
people, but failing to derive it properly from of 

Sanskrit (which was only in Prakrta), a rule of 
exception was invented for its justification. 

(11) —In the Vedic speech means ‘ alone ’ 

and with the feminine suffix ^T| became (a 

widow) ; there was no in the Vedic speech to dominate 
this and we get Vidova in Italian and widow in 

English corresponding to it. As f^f (vi) was wrongly 
thought to be the initial was derived as a 

woman who lost her never existent is a pseudo- 

Sanskrit word. 

(12) a courtesan, signified in derivation a woman 
who was accessible to the Vis or the Aryan people in 
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sneral. When the corrupt Prakrta form Vissa was 
purified, an imaginary origin of the word was sought in 
the dress, etc., of the displayer of beauty and hence 
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Vesya (from Vesa), was used as the correct form. 

(13) ^S^f| of Vedic use' was made a by imagin- 

ing a hundred streamlets for the river. 

(14) —signifies ‘ a species of pine tree’ as well as 

9 straight/ The original Vedic for the class of the pine 
tree is (the tree which is straight like a the 

word 3^ occurs in the Brahmana literature after the 
pronunciation of the common people. 

It is notorious that the Classical Sanskrit has swelled 


with words of Prakrta and Desi origin; as these words are 
interesting for many reasons, I give a small number of 
them in an appendix to help the students to study the 
matter separately. 

I cannot possibly dilate upon the subject any further. 
We may very well hold that the non-existence of dual and 
the currency of a simplified past system in the Prakrtas, 
argue in favour of the natural growth of the Prakrtas. 
That the early Prakrta or Pali retains many archaic Vedic 
forms as are unknown in Sanskrit, is admitted by all 
scholars; this point of structural unity of early Pali with 
the Vedic, will be very briefly noticed in the subsequent 
lecture. I now proceed to notice a fact which will show 
(though perhaps faintly) that a continuity of the Vedic 
was maintained through many Prakrta dialects which have 
now died out without leaving any literary evidence of 
their existence, 

Vedic words in Bengali .—It is a striking phenomenon 
that we have stored up many words in our vernacular 
which are met with in the oldest known Vedic speech 
only, and which were not in use in Sanskrit which 
is wrongly regarded as a direct and pure offspring of 
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LECTURE X 

e Yedic language. 1 do not claim to be exhaustive, 
but I should think that the list I append here, is not 
a very short one. (1) and correspond in 

meaning exactly with —in ignorance of the origin 

the wrong derivation has been imagined now 

by some. The word is a separate word altogether. 

(£) The Vedic word is used by us in the form '^Tf^Tl $ 
became a pedant word even in the days of the early 
and the word derived from it is used in 

our high-flown language. (3) 'STt'Ql is an egg as well as 
a foetus in the womb. The Sanskrit form is a later 

form derived from Considering it a Prakrta word, 

the f%|s dropped the final ^Tl, as non-feminine forms with 
^ final could not be much tolerated. (4) —The 

pungent juice of it became once the substitute for C*TlWf. 
Our is closer to the early word in form ; the Sanskrit 
word is only a pedantic form. (5) —means 

side in the Vedic speech ; in that sense we use the word 
in the phrase The word is in use in Sanskrit 

in a secondary meaning indicating direction. • (6) <— 
means like this; from this comes our now poetic word 
OR. (7) 'Sipit—to be wet with dew; Sfrl signifying wet 
was in general use in old Bengali, and is still in use in 
the district of Bankura and in Orissa in that sense. (8) 
and jujube; the Bengali form is ^ and the 
Oriya form is <J^t. (9) a sort of reed; this word 

is in use in Eastern as well as in Northern Bengal to mean 
sugarcane; in this very sense the word is in u-o in Eastern 
Magadhi and in Oriya of the district of Sambalpur, while 
in the intervening tracts of Bengal the word from 
is in use; the form is in Orissa proper. The word 
as in ^ to indicate cluster of reeds, is however 
in use in Central Bengal. (10) TV e get in the Rgveda 
the interjection T& (truly) and ^5 (alas); our (truly) 
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comes from the earlier Bengali form as in c$[.* 

It is not correct that thi* word comes from ^ to stay or 
exist; the Western Bhojpuri ^ from ^9 is not in use in 
Eastern Magadhi, nor there is any verb in Bengali or 
Oriya which is even remotely connected with that 
( 11 ) a Vedie interjection, which signifies confusion 
of thought; conveys exactly the same 

meaning. (l&) ^31, the aerial root of a tree; the aerial 
root of the Peepul tree ( : T&) is called ^ll in many parts 
of Bengal. (13) a calf almost mature enough to 
become a cow ; in this very sense the word is in use in 
the district of Sambalpur where it is pronounced as 
The word is in use in the Bengali-speaking district of 
Purulia. (14) occurs also in Pali and our is 

exactly the instrument which is used by the carpenters. 
(15) its synonym i* in use in Sanskrit, 

while our comes directly from through the 

medium of Pali. (16) <$¥ (not which is a separate 
word, and from which we have got *TR, a pillar) has its 
form or in Bengali; it signifies a prop 
and so is closely related to in meaning. (17-19) 
Vedic which is not a variant of sspilf and which 

signifies lower and nearer is the progenitor of Being. 

(not a contracted form of Hindi awar 

(virtually avar), and Oriya ahur and Shari. From Vedic 

—injury, comes old Bengali and modern Oriya f^1 
= anger ; in Eastern Bengal the who take out skins 
of dead animals are known by the caste-name 

in Vedic signifies lowing of the cow and not 
cow-dung as in Sanskrit; one who cannot articulate 
words properly aud produces a lowing sort of sound is 
called 

I speak of a few other words in this connection, 
though to illustrate a different phenomenon. The words 
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(limb), (knife), etc., of the Vedic were formed 
with the suffix 3[, and as such the words sfl and ifl, as 
original words,. may be supposed to have existed in an 
once-existing' old-time dialect. Coming through 
Sanskrit, h as been reduced to in some verna¬ 

culars, but 5fl and ffl seem to have come to us like the 
words just set forth in the above list through some 
provincial dialects, of which no trace can now be obtained. 
As not altogether irrelevant, I cite the history of another 
word here. The word * indicating skull or skull-bone, 
though of pure Vedic origin, was regarded as unfit to be 
uttered by the holy people (at least in Patanjali’s time) 
on account of its gruesome association; the euphemistic 
term 5 o?ff 5 I was recommended for substitution. We know, 
however, that the fate of was not doomed in 

Sauskrit, but it is curious that this euphemistic word 
had the ill-luck of earning for itself the very unpleasant 
idea, which it was intended to dispel; the slightly-changed 
form of as denotes in Bengali the place 

where dead animals are allowed to rot and (he bones of the 
animals bleach in the sun. 

From the cumulative evidence it is rather clear that 
the literary Vedic speech stood in a close relationship with 
many provincial dialects, some of which at least continued, 
through all ages, to live to be transformed into later 
vernaculars, and that the Classical Sanskrit, on the other 
hand, came into existence as an artificial language. 

We have shown to a certain extent that Laukika or 
Sanskrit was sought at first to be kept in close unity with 
the Vedic, but as a matter of fact this language could not 
maintain any continuity with the Vedic, and with the 
progress of time, it went on drawing largely upon the 
Prakrta dialects. Facts have also been adduced to show 
or rather to suggest, why most of the important links in 
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the chain of evolution of the Prakrta dialects leading up 
to our modern vernaculars, are missing or rather 
irrevocably perished. 
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Only a few Sanskrit or rather pseudo-Sanskrit words 
are listed below just to show the influence of Prakrtas of 
all times upon the language which is said to have kept 
itself aloof from the Prakrtas. 

(1) from ^ + or fait 5 *. The vernacular 

word and the provincial Oriya word 

are not derived from it. In the 
Sanskrit of a very late time, we meet 
which may be connected with 

(2) C^f®I—from came out two Prakpta words, 

f^T and m is from f%*r and rt*[ f 

as in C S! PR, etc., remains unchanged. 

(3) —from (skull) we get and its 

variant ; from we get as 
*TWfa as we, l as > either ^*ifsr 

or *tmi has been Sanskritized into 
N.B .—as of should not be confounded 

with ctftol which is a synonym of *Tf?f; from we 

have got both C*Tfa1 as well as ; from we have 
got besides C^Tfal* This c^t^T again is not identical 
either with derived from to excavate, or with c^t*T 
to loosen, derived from 

(4) —from ; requires no comment. 

(5) —from 5^?. Very likely from 15^ (clever) 

we also got and this word came to 
signify a clever thief, and thus the 
Sanskrit words C6T3 and CFfa were formed. 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar thinks that the 
Sanskrit word comes from ihte tribal 
name CFfa or 
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( 6 ) f—this word has been given by 

Panini as a genuine Sans, word though 
it has no Yedic root ; its meaning has 
been given by Panini “to touch.” 

(7) from 

( 8 ) —from ; a matted lock of hair not being 

easily separable into component parts. 

(9) —from ; so also other words of initial. 

(10) All words with T>, 5 initials. 

(11) — from ^ indicating ‘quickness. From the 

very word was formed as an 

independent root (cf. etc.). 

( 12 ) 5 ^ 1 — Sanskritic form of ^ or which is an 

of w$- 

(13) srtfc*—(from g^to dance), occurs in Panini. 

(14) —from 0^5 comes or and then by 

metathesis. 

(15) — comes from of the root 

(16) <2i ^\ —treated as Sanskrit in Bengal. ^ or 

rather gave us and this farjpi 

has been Sanskritized into 

(17) from 

(18) —from ; used in the sense of plague. 

(19) —unknown in pure Vedic ; M. Williams 

points out that it is a contracted form of 
ffWjl (meaning incorrectly, invertedly, 
etc., in STfW). Hence it is likely 
that Yedic became f^t^l in some old 
< 2 Tand then was Sanskritized into 
on such analogy as from came 

out *B?I in 

( 20 ) 3^1—a pure c*f% word. 

( 21 ) —from originally that which is lost by 

theft, t.e,, which becomes 
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(24) 

(25) 


(26) 

(27) 

(28) 




—from we get first <f^r in Pali. 

N^IjitT from ^3f ; ^5 and being one and the 
same the word was formed by metathesis. 
—from 3'$' 

a new root to indicate curse ; original form 
sjf%+*K + «f(< 5 —that which 
befalls by destroying signifying 
y this shows that * 4 f*f is a corrupt 
form of 

C^i^T from f*|^n ; stone implement originally. 

^ (walking or wandering about) from the 
Vedie root (compare 
^55 or from 
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Pali and Other Old Prakrtas 

Prakrta defined .—Sanskrit as a hieratic language 
occupies naturally a position of very high honour. It 
is no wonder therefore, that our old Prakrta grammarians 
regarded it in their fancy, to be the very speech, in its 
original purity, which the gods and holy men spoke at the 
very [dawn of human creation. Some Prakrta gram¬ 
marians have formulated (no doubt very wrongly) that 
Sanskrit is in the state of or natural purity, while 

the provincial dialects alone disclosed or corruption 

of the original by deviating from the norm of 

Sanskrit, This is how these grammarians have sought to 
explain the term Prakrta, though the word cannot 

be shown to have been in use at any time to signify a 
speech, holy or unholy. no doubt signifies nature, 

but in its secondary signification as ‘ subjects ’ or ‘ common 
people’ or c people in general,’ the word is in very common 
use in our literature of all times. Prakrta in its signi¬ 
fication as a speech, seems therefore to be associated with 
or the common people. No matter what the 
derivation may be, it is undoubted that the term Prakrta 
has always denoted the current speech of the people in 
general, in contradistinction with the cultivated literary 
speech of the learned. It is significant that our provincial 
vernaculars of to-day are called by the orthodox Pandits 
as so many Prakrta speech. No one can fail to notice, 
that the early poets of Bengal as well as of Orissa have 
designated the language of their effusions as Prakrta. 
It is therefore admitted in a manner on all hands that 
PrSkrta is the speech, in which the babies commence to 
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lisp and which the people very naturally learn untaught. 
The oriental scholars of Europe however, make a sharp 
distinction now between the modern vernaculars and the 
obsolete Prakrtas, to secure some definiteness in the matter 
of classification. In this classification, the scholars have 
followed those Prakrta grammarians, who have appro¬ 
priated the name prakrta for an artificial standard literary 
speech, and have given the term to the vernacu¬ 

lar speech of their time ; I should notice in this connec¬ 
tion, that Apabhransa as reported by the grammarians 
cannot also be regarded to have been exactly the real 
speech of a people of a particular time. That the term 
apabhransa should now only be used to denote phonetic 
decay, has been my suggestion in the foregoing lecture. 
We have to again notice with reference to the use of the 
term prakrta by the modem scholars, that w r here a prakrta 
ends and a vernacular begins, is not easy to determine ; 
it will not help us in the matter of classification, nay 
it will create anomaly and confusion, if the obsolete forms 
of our present-day vernaculars be all designated as 
prakrtas. If the term prakrta be applied to signify those 
remote forbears of the modern vernaculars of Northern 
India, as may not be quite directly traced to be such 
forbears, a workable definition may be obtained. Prac¬ 
tically speaking, this definition does not militate against 
the current definition of the scholars. I need hardly point 
out, that by the phrase ‘ remote forbear 3 in this definition, 
I do not refer either to Chhaudasa, which is the source- 
head of all our An an speech, or to Classical Sanskrit, 
which has made from time to time some contributions 
to the Aryan Vernaculars. 

Pali defined. —Pali, I have all along designated as an 
early Magadbi prakrta, on the authority of Buddha Ghoea, 
who has called it ‘ Magadha Bohara/ The capital town 
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of the Magadha country, we know from the phonetic 
representation of it in Greek as Palibothra, was once called 
or j the name Pali, as a place name, 

is still in existence in Behar. I think that the people of 
Ceylon gave the name Pali to the Prakrta speech in ques¬ 
tion, as the Buddhist canonical works were obtained by 
them in the Paliputto country. Now that we see, that 
the word Pafcaliputra could be, or rather was in reality 
reduced to the form Paliputto, the objection that the term 
Pali cannot come out of Patali, wholly vanishes. It will 
certainly be admitted, that the meanings given to the 
word Pali by the Simhalese, are wholly unknown in the 
literature of India ; once the Simhalese gave the name 
Pali to the language of the canonical works, the secondary 
or tertiary meaning of the term could easily come into 
use in Ceylon. 

Since Pali has never been in use in India, as a term 
to denote either Prakrta in general or any special Prakrta 
in particular, Prakrta should be the legitimate name 
for the language in question ; if the Prakrta of the 
Tripitakas be given a special name, the students of the 
Prakrta speech will be led into the wrong notion, that 
in the matter of origin and general character, Pali differs 
widely and essentially from the other Prakrtas. To use 
the word Pali to signify “ Buddhistic Prakrta/’ is equally 
misleading ; for the Prakrta in question was not during its 
currency, the speech of the Buddhists alone. In their 
canonical works the Buddhists have preserved a class of 
Prakrta and the Jainas another; we are not on that 
account justified to designate those Pr&krtas by the name 
of those religious sects, I should also notice here another 
suggestion regarding the origin of the term Pali : it is 
urged by some, on the strength of the supposition that 
the speech of the common people was not much 
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current in urban tracts, that the word Pali may be a 
decayed form of the term Palli (*t#t=village). Certainly 
phoaology does not offer any difficulty in the matter 
of this etymology, but facts of history do not support 
this proposition. In the first place, it cannot be proved 
that the people of the rural tracts differed widely from 
the people of the urban tracts, in the matter of speech. 
In the second place, the word Pali cannot be proved to 
have ever been in use in India, to denote a speech, and 
consequently it will not be correct to suppose that the 
people of Ceylon coined the term, by making historical 
investigation regarding the rural origin of the speech 
of their canonical works. I must however mention here 
a hitherto unnoticed fact, which may be urged with 
some force in support of the theory. To speak in praise 
of the speech in which the has been composed, 

the author has designated the language by the name 
< *Tt'$5^r ’ in the 2nd verse of the work. The commentator 
has explained the term ‘ ’ by «t1^5 very correctly, 

but he has not given us the derivation of the word. The 
word looks like an apabhransa of the word since 
of modern vernaculars can easily be derived from 
But as this solitary use of a comparatively later 
time cannot be connected with a cognate word of idiomatic 
of earlier times, Pali, as an Indian name for a 


use 


cannot be accepted. Again, it is difficult to say, how far 
the word for is a genuine form of a 

particular time; that we meet with fanciful corruptions 
of Sanskrit terms in the literary prakrtas, will be specially 
discussed afterwards. and *ft&f are two terms 

for which occur in (die ; in this case 

it is rather certain that the terms were coined to maintain 
the character of the prakrtas as given in some Prakita 
Grammars. I do not propose to do away with the term 
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fcli, which 
olden time, 


denotes a particular class of Prakrta of the 
but I discuss the question to remove the 
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wrong notions which this term, as well as the term 
prakrta may generate, regarding the origin, position, and 
value of the obsolete speech of India. 

The Character of Pali—l have tried to show in the 
previous lecture, that if we look into the evidence 
furnished by a comparative study of the early and later 
forms of Vedic speech, and again if compare the Vedic 
speech as a whole, with Classical Sanskrit, we are led 
to the conclusion, that the old Grammarians seized on the 
salient features of the Vedic speech, and moulded them 
into one harmonious whole, to create a hieratic language. 
I have moreover set forth some facts, which make it 
probable, that even when Chhandasa continued to be a 
living liteiary language, some provincial vernaculars 
(though derived originally from Chhandasa) co-existed 
with Chhandasa as closely related dialects. One fact 


indeed can never be doubted, that when the priestly class 
was busy in reviving, or in maintaining the purity of the 
Chhandasa speech, the Aryan people in geueral spoke 
one form or another of the Aryan speech, which must be 
designated as Prakrta speech, which co-existed with, or 
succeeded immediately to the latest phase of the 
Chhandasa speech, is perhaps impossible to determine now, 
but that the early Pali may be regarded to be closely 
allied to Chhandasa, is admitted by all capable European 
scholars. 


I have pointed out in the previous lecture, that by 
unmeaning retention of the dual forms and of the tense 
system of Chhandasa, Classical Sanskrit reveals its own 
artificial character, while the structure of the Pali language 
discloses a natural modification or change of the early- 
time Aryan language. To show that how in some other 
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points, Pali retains to some extent the morphological struc¬ 
ture of the Vedic speech, I refer here to some scholarly 
remarks of V. Fausboll, as appear in his preface to 
“ Sutta Nipata ” (S. B. E., Vol. IX). He has shown with 
reference to the oldest portions of the Sutta Nipata, that 
those richer forms of Vedic language which we find 
wanting in the Classical Sanskrit, are in use in the oldest 
Pali. The great scholar has pointed out, that we meet 
with in Pali, “the fuller Vedic forms of nouns and verbs in 
the plural, the shorter Vedic plurals, and the instrumental 
singular of nouns, Vedic infinitives, and many other Vedic 
forms and words . v 

The position of Sanskrit as a literary language, in its 
relations with Chhandasa on the one side, and with the 
Prakrta speech on the. other, has been discussed in several 
lectures from various viewpoints. The relation of Pali 
however, with several provincial Piakrtas of the post- 
Mauriyan times, is not easy to determine, I discuss some 
facts which show how this investigation is involved in 
difficulties: (1) Pali was retained and used as a literary 
language by the Buddhists when it actually became an 
obsolete speech ; (2) Sanskrit, though an artificial literary 
language ceased, at one time, to be a purely hieratic speech, 
and having become the vehicle 0 £ thought of all men, 


dealing with different branches uf knowledge, if exercised 
such an influence in the country, that the living* speech 
which succeeded Pali, could no t become respectable e nough 
to leave literary monuments for us ; (3) To ensure intelli¬ 
gibility in all provides of India, the Prakrta boo* 8 (very 
limited in number), were composed in such an unreal 
generalize^ form, as does not .help us to -©construct the 
liv;og speech of old days. I notice the significance of all 
the points briefly below. 

Pali, a literary speech, —We cle^ty seQ > why Gotama 
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Buddha insisted upon getting his teachings recorded in 
the vernacular of his time. What he aimed at however, 
was. not secured, when without following the spirit of his 
words, his disciples stuck to the speech of his time in their 
literary composition, when the speech in question became 
obsolete, and as such uninteresting and repulsive to the 
non-Buddhistic people. Even to the ordinary Buddhistic 
people of mundane thoughts and worldly aspirations, this 
literature which was severely religious, could not be attrac¬ 
tive ; despite their deep veneration for their Scislra, the 
people in general, who as a matter of course wanted 
to enjoy life, left the dull works of holy character to the 
-care and custody of a small number of religious teachers. 


The language of the Asoka inscriptions and references to 
ajpahabdas by Patanjali, distinctly show that the 
Pali speech of Buddha’s time was being changed with the 
progress of time, and various provincial dialects came into 
existence in the 2nd Century B.C. ; yet it is a fact, that 
the author of the Milinda Panha tried his best to write in 
the language of the Buddhistic canonical works. Changes 
effected by time are distinctly noticeable in the Pali canon¬ 
ical works themselves, even though a general standard 
was set up for the language. No doubt the old Pali of 
Buddha’s days was brciPg transformed into new and newer 
dialects, bq'c the oJd-tin)0 Pali failed to become a living 
herif^gk with the speakers of the newly-transformed 
speed,. In that the literary Sanskrit in its broader and 
moie catholic character was being enriched every day by 
the cou^pogj^QQ 0 £ interesting and entertaining secular 
literature 0 £ various genre, the influence oi Sanskrit became 
moie potent and abiding, upon the laymen \>f letters all 
throughout the ~ oun t r y. True j g the aut k oi * 0 f 

Sanskiit woiks, w/, 0 Jived, moved and had their being in 
% living atmosphe^ of the Pr ^ speech of their 
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ays, introduced various Prakrta forms in Sanskrit, but 
the speakers of the Prakrta tongues, could not but draw 
upon Sanskrit for want of a living literary tradition of the 
Prakrtas, when they sought from time to time to enrich 
their dialects. 

The Gatha Language . — It became impossible in those 
days to write in any particular vernacular of the 
province which might be intelligible to the people 
pf all the provinces. The Buddhistic writers, who 
wanted to adhere to the Prakrta speech, but found 
Pali could not be made intelligible even in the Magadha 
country, mixed up Sanskrit forms with some 
forms common to many provinces, and thereby created 
a curious hybrid language, which has acquired the 
designation, the Gatha language. It was to ensure universal 
intelligibility that an artificial literary Prakrta was set up, 
and it is the artificial Prakrta, which is generally met 
with, in the old Prakrta works. These Prakrta works do 
not give us the real vernaculars of the past time, and so 
we cannot directly trace the evolution of our modern 
vernaculars through the speech preserved in those works. 

Inscription Language .*—It is perfectly certain that the 
language of the Asoka inscriptions is not artificial; but 
one thing strikes us very much, that there are mauy words 
in these inscriptions, which are more Sanskritio in form 
than the words occurring in Buddhistic canonical works. 
I am strongly inclined to think, that some words in the 
inscriptions were made purposely Sanskritio to make the 
edicts thoroughly iutelligible at places far away from 
Magadha. If we compare the Pfdi language of Buddha’s 
days, as preserved in the canonical works, with the 
contemporary classical Sanskrit of the Brabmana literature, 
we may notice, that the latter artificial language cannot 
be said to be only the literary form of the former j but 
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the classical Sanskrit of the 3rd Century B.C., can be easily 
set down as the literary form of the language of the 
inscriptions. Mr. F. W. Thomas very rightly observes 
in his paper published in the J. R. A. S., 1904 (p. 461), 
that “It is not too much to say that in modern English 
both spoken and written, we find greater deviations from 
the norm, than what may be observed between classical 
Sanskrit and the language of the edicts of ASoka.” The 
learned orientalist has further asserted, that if the text of 
the Pali inscriptions of Asoka's time and the literal 
translation of those texts in Sanskrit were placed side by 
side, one would find only such differences in pronunciation, 
etc., as always exist between the literary and spoken 
forms of the same dialect. I need not halt to explain 
this phenomenon, for I have already stated, how with the 
progress of time, Sanskrit was being modified by Prakrta, 
and how Prakrta was being influenced by Sanskrit. 

Pali and Bengali. —How, stage by stage the Magadhi 
language underwent successive changes for one thousand 
years after the time of Asoka, cannot be very 
easily determined, for reasons already suggested ; 
I may however add this observation that it will be very 
unsafe to judge the Magadhi language by the language 
of the inscriptions of later times, since it appears, that at 
one time it became a fashion, even in far-off Southern 
India, to use the Magadhi language in inscriptions. I am 
not concerned with the question of introduction of 
Magadhi lauguage into Peninsular India, nor have I to 
trace the influence of it on the languages of Western 
India. How the Magadhi language w^as shaped in the 
province of Magadha itself, and how and in what form 
it got into Bengal, are questions which should be 
relevantly discussed. How the old Magadhi Prakrta 
or Pali is related to what is called the Jaina Prakrta, 
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is a subject of very high importance for inquiry ; it 
is also necessary to discuss the character of the speech 
which has been called Magadhi by the Prakrta 
Grammarians ; but before I take up these questions for 
discussion, I proceed to examine if we can trace the blood 
of old Pali itself (unstrained through the transformed 
PrSkrtas of subsequent times) in the veins of our Bengali 
language. It may be repeated here, what has been shown 
before, that the province of Magadha-eum-Ganda always 
overflowed itself into Bengal, till the end of the 10th 
Century A.D. 

I have nuted in previous lectures, that in the matter 
of accent, there is much agreement between Pali and 
Bengali. I doubt not this will be admitted to be a factor 
of much importance in a language. We should also 
remember in this connection, Mr. PischelPs weighty 
observation, that Vedic accent and stress survived in Pali. 
The importance of the matter urges me to repeat one or 
two facts in this connection over again. 

That because of the old time accent on the first syl¬ 
lables, the words O^), SPBf, <T^ (W), etc., 

have been reduced to ^Tff^ (not as in Oriya and 
Maithili), (not of other provinces), ^ pro¬ 

nounced as ^ (not as in Oriya), etc., in Bengali, can 
be clearly seen ; that the pronunciation of etc., 

of the old days has only 'been retained in Bengali, and 
that tie for ms etc., have only been recently 

borrowed in a class of artificial poetry, cannot be denied. 
However, I give below a list of words which have come to 
Bengali perhaps direct from Pali, for they are not met 
with in the Prakrtas of later days. 

(1) ^6 = ^1stone of a fruit,—we do not get either 
^tiS or any word derived from in use in 

pther dialects to indicate this meaning. (2) and 
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—these words signify ‘and’ or ‘still more’ 
in Sanskrit; the meaning f nevertheless 9 as they 
signify in Pali, is only found in Bengali in the use of 
In Oriya, this word, with its Pali or Bengali meaning, 
has only very recently been borrowed. (3) ^HFt^ (seems 
to be a Desi word and not. an ApabhranSa) means indis¬ 
position or illness ; Bengali or simple does 

not seem to be derived from happiness, for the idea of 
illness is not expressed with reference to the feeling of 
happiness; I think is the originator of the Bengali 

word. (4) —stands at the end of a speech, or section 

to denote “ this is what it is ” ; this use of at the end 
of a composition, became once a mere form in Bengali, 
and subsequently from its position in a sentence, it acquired 
the meaning <r the end }y — in which sense, it is now in use. 
This does not occur in other dialects; in Oriya for 

example, the word indicating "finis” or “ the end,” as 
occurs at the end of an epistle is vgfe or (5) 

(‘ hot,’ ^b) ; (the act of healing), [&{ or rather W 

signifies warmth in Bengali] Bengali (oven) comes 

from it though is the word we get in Pali for oven. 

(6) (by metathesis from shoe; the ^ ending 

again represents earlier ; the Oriya form is 
which was in use in old Bengali. (7) ^ signifies ‘ this 
6ide/ but signifies both the banks of a river and 

also the far-off bank of a river ; only in Bengali, we get 
this word in such a phrase as indicating 

i.e ., the other bank cannot be reached, i.e., endles^. 
(This word however is Dravidian in origin.) (8) — 

old Bengali modern where. The word is still 

in use in the district of Bankura. (9) (as in Sanskrit) 
a mouthful to be swallowed; only in Bengali, there is the 
apabhranSa form of it in use which is (10) 

(from *R>§=bad, vile, by metathesis) indicates a thing of 
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,d or insipid taste; Bengali of insipid taste is 

from this word j the word of Sanskrit is of compara¬ 
tively later date, and so it is a Sanskritization of a Pali 
word; the readers should not confound this with Sanskrit 
which exists in the word signifying unripe 
(distinguish this also from to touch or to injure); 
from ^ n> unripe, we get the Oriya word ^fJf, unripe, and 
this old form unripe, is in use in Bengali, in the shape 
of (11) C^fWI (cows iu plural)—in this form, the 

word travelled to Ceylon from old Bengal ; our is from 
sf-^, where $5 has been changed to <p. ( 1 * 2 ) *f\§ or 

► (ghee). It is curious that following the traditional 
spelling, the rude villagers of Bengal still write and 
not when they make an attempt at dignified spelling. 
(13) Jpf exactly signifying hair, as in Bengali ; this word 
is found at one or two places in the Jataka stories, bearing 
evidently marks of lateness. (14) a bamboo basket 

= Bengali sMft? and Oriya (15) Fffr— a pot or 

a vessel, is found exactly in this sense in Oriya; that it 
was in use in old Bengali can be detected in the modern 
Bengali phrase FffS as in Fife (to 

leave a place by carrying away all pots and pans). (16) 
—(a skin disease ; the Oriya form signifying the 
same meaning similar to Pali, as the fiual ^ is equivalent 
to the final vi (f^) of the Pali word; the Bengali word 
derived from it is (17) (rice gruel—originally 

barley-gruel ^Ths) equal to Bengali (18) ^ 

excessive, is in use in Oriya and was in use in old Bengali; 
its real origin is from 3Tj to leave, which gives rise to tha 
form c something in excess that had to be thrown 

away 9 was the idea at the root. (19) if?, a pool, is from 
which is formed by metathesis from J.ff; we use the 
word if? as in Pali but the Oriya form is or Jf^. (20) 
* 1 % from Sanskrit in many parts of Bengal, little 
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pieces of wood or say the internode portion of sugarcane 
is called 5-^1. (21) C^l (pure, innocent or inoffensive); 

Buddhaghosa gives the derivation of it in his commentary 
on the Dlgha Nikaya—‘^l’ ^5 bf% WtCTl ^ 

a goodnatured innocent man is always regarded as 
a fool or an insane, and so we get the word in our Bengali 
phrase C*UTl CV^fl to indicate a fellow without common 
sense and so also the word C*FTl hy itself conveys the same 
meaning in the Oriya speech of Sambalpur. (22) *Tt5‘T- 
Bengali a stick or a goad used by cow-herds. 

(23) (from Sanskrit fa+C^I house) the vulgar 

people ask of the fJTCT'f of a man to inquire where he hails 
from or where he lives, but wrongly considering the form 
to be incorrect, we have substituted now for it. 

(24) vffSj-'Pfvf a muddy road; the first portion of the 
compound, i.e. t *tf?I indicating mud is in use in Bengali to 
signify sediment thrown by streams of water. (25) 

the feather of a peacock ; our word CWT as in C 9 !*! 5 ! «RTl, 
blandishing the wings by a peacock, comes from the word. 
(26) signifies old ; hence the word conveyed the 
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meaning ‘ wise ’ in later times; in Orissa, the state 


councillors were called * mahalikas and one particular 
State, once governed by eight ‘ mahalikas, still bears the 
name this word as surname is in use in Bengal 

and Orissa, and should not be confounded with its 
homonym derived from Persian origin. (27) 5 bribe; 

the Oriya word ®rf^> still bears the same meaning, but I do 
not know if it was in use in Bengal; my information, that 
it is in use in Purulia, has not been confirmed. (28) 
(from f$), a peduncle = Bengali (29) 

doubt or rather an impious doubt regarding the truths of 
religion; hence "hat is bad or undesirable; Bengali 
is equivalent to it in form and in secondary 
meaning. (30) Htfo (^m Hit!?) = Bengali -WH—because 
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br this derivation, no nasal sound is attached to the first 
( *f. ’(31) is the passage that is made in the river for a 
boat by removing the sand; the passage was perhaps 
chalked out by dragging the boat itself; in this meaning 
the word is used in the district of Sambalpur and that 
very use was current in old Bengali. (32) under, 

beneath; Bengali as in 'srKI ctl> TOl, comes from it. 

I refrain from showing that many special phrases of 
Pali are idiomatic expressions in Bengali to-day. We 
have to look very carefully into the deep significance 
of what has been illustrated above. Even though we 
fail to get definite literary evidence of successive changes 
^ which Pali underwent on the soil of its birth in the 
course of a thousand years or more, we cannot but 
admit, that change did occur, and the older forms faded 
imperceptibly into new and newer forms. By referring 
to the Jaina Prakrta and to the Prakrta either noticed in 
the Prakrta Grammars or preserved iu some works of 
poetry and drama, we may notice, that the old Pali forms 
and Pali pronunciation were very much changed in later 
times ; yet it is a fact that the method of Pali pronuncia¬ 
tion and many Pali words and phrases, unknown to the 
later Prakrtas (with which Bengali must have been 


directly connected), stick to Bengali. This shows very 
unmistakably, that a genuine genetic bond of affinity 
exist between Pali and Bengali ; the people who had 
originally Pali for their language, could only retain the 
obsolete things as so many survivals, in course of successive 
transformation of their speech. We are at times led to 
form wrong notions regarding the origin of Bengali, by 
looking to the non-Prakrtic or rather the Sanskritic forms of 
many Bengali expressions ■ we forget tliatfor reasons stated 
more than once before, there has been purposeful Sauskriti- 
zation of Bengali as well as of other vernaculars from . 
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me to time. Owing to intermittent Sanskrit renaissance, 
a very large number of Bengali words are now so dressed 
up, that their real pedigree cannot be easily determined : 
that our words, ^ etc., were once 

etc., may be easily seen, by referring 
to some common expressions as (indul¬ 
gence), %1 aud^TiWjof E. 13. = showing affection). 

I have stated before, that it is because of this sort of 
Sanskritization, that the Prakrtas are more in form 

than the modern vernaculars. We should notice moreover 
that in the outlying tracts of Bengal, many words and 
Grammatical forms of Pali and of later Prakrta are still 
retained ; in the district of Ruugpur, for example, the 
word ^1% for for *PTW for etc., and 

such a grammatical form as the formation of nominative 
by 'Up are in full use. It is al?o noticeable that many 
archaic forms which were in use in Prakrta, and are now 
in use in Rungpur, are in general agreement with the 
Oriya words ; where (Oriya Marathi C^T£&)> 

c£)here (Oriya vfek (for ^rffa), (for fafa), 

(for (bald-headed:, CT^I (for CT><?Tl fish), 


are some examples. 

In spite of the prevalence of Pali words and Pali forms 
in Bengali, some are doubtful if Bengali actually originated 
from Pali and its later successors, as looking into the 
morphological structure of the above speech, they find 
*ft1% a highly inflexional language, and Bengali as mainly 
agglutinative, like the Dravidian speech. We must now 
all learn that reversion from inflectional to agglutinating 
has been observed in many European and Indian 
languages. How by the mere process of phonetic decay, 
an inflectional or agglutinating speech may be reduced 
to what is called monosyllabic or isolating, has also been 
very scientifically demonstrated in the case of the Chinese 
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language. The old theory of gradation from isolating to 
inflectional has been found utterly untenable. To account 
for the agglutinating character of our speech, we need not 
import a Dravidian influence, though in other matters such 
an influence upon the Bengali language cannot be denied, 
or rather should be fully admitted. We should bear in 
mind that all the modern Sanskritic speech of the Gaudian 
group are mainly agglutinating. Certainly, no one can 
possibly deny the potent factor of non-Aryan influence in 
the matter of the formation of provincial dialect, but it 
will be too much to assert that the contact with the 
savage races alone had, on the Aryans, the effect of break¬ 
ing down their rigid inflectional system, and of causing 
the Aryans to substitute, for case-endings in nouns and 
verbs, distinct particles and auxiliaries. 

Origin of a class of long-icinded compounds .— Let 

us take account of one simple case which illustrates how a 
tendency to agglutinate words arose, and a class of long- 
winded samasa compounds came into being in Sanskrit 
composition. It will be observed in the Prakrta prose, 
that nouns or objectives in apposition in a sentence are not 
usually linked together by conjunctions. This style of 
composition was no doubt after the geueral style of ordi¬ 
nary conversation, in which not only the copulative but 
the disjunctive conjunction as well is at times dispensed 
with. Let me illustrate by example this conversation 
style, as still obtains in Bengal. 

Q : *rt*rtef f% f¥ ? 

A.— 1 facsrf?, fawff i 

Q.—C'5fR?l1 ? 

A.— 'Sltft, xfffa spf SRf, [litres—but— 
is seldom used] iffa <4<F]j> I 

The authors who had the Prakrtas of their time for 
their real speech, did not like to put in such a conjunctive 
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conjunction as U in tbeir elegant Sanskrit composition not 
only because that would not make the sentence sweet- 
sounding or sonorous, but also because the writers were 
trained to regard the Prakrta method as sweet and 
agreeable ; to compensate for the loss of t>, long samasa 
chains were forged which in their natural sonorousness 
heightened the effect of the style. It is also a fact that 
the Prakrta speakers could easily avoid looking into gram¬ 
matical niceties of Sanskrit when resorting to the method 
of making big compounds in their Sanskrit composition. 

Jaina Prakrta .—I have stated that the links which 
bind Pali with modern vernaculars are almost missing ; 
the Prakrta which we meet with in the Jaina works, is 
in my opinion, a real link in the chain. I should not 
proceed seriously to controvert such a queer opiuion that 
the Jaina Prakrta is Maharastri ; I shall show presently 
that not only the term Maharastri, but other terms as well 
as have been used by the Prakrta grammarians to classify 
the Prakrta speech are misleading. This Jaina Prakrta 
discloses many characteristics of a real speech, and it is 
almost doubtless that it was once a vernacular in the land 
of Mabablr’s birth, but when did this language flourish, 
has not been satisfactorily determined. The very fact 
that many forms occurring in this speech, cannot be 
explained by the rules formulated by Vararuchi, urges us 
to believe that unlike the Prakrtas of the grammarians 
and the dramatists, which were no real spoken vernaculars, 
but were essentially literary fictions founded on the 
vernaculars, the language in question was once a living 
speech in some parts of the province of Behar. This 
speech is no doubt highly important ; but it is regrettable, 
that in proportion to its importance, the material avail¬ 
able at present is rather scanty. It must be mentioned 
however, that minds of scholars are not free from doubt, 
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as to the thorough correctness of the Prakrta texts of the 
Jaina canonical works, hitherto published. The Jaina 
scriptures which have been critically edited, are only 
a few in number ; it has been rightly observed by Dr. 
Barnett that this language “ is a rich mine for the seekers 
of philological treasures.” The learned author remarks, 
that as long as the whole of the Jaina scriptures have not 
been critically edited, many dark pages of the history of 
the ancient and modern Indian languages and literature 
will not be illumined. Dr. Barnett says that ts neither 
the political nor the literary nor the religious history of 
India, can ever be written until an exact study has been 
made” of the Jaina scriptures composed in this Magadhi 
Prakrta. What has been opined with reference to the 
history of India in general, is specially and parti¬ 
cularly true regarding the history of Beugal in all its 
aspects. We generally speak of the Buddhistic influence 
in Bengal, but it will be very soon recognized that the 
influence of the Jainas in this country, has been of far 
greater importance and consequence. This is not the 
subject which I can deal with here, but I doubt not that 
our Bengali scholars will direct their serious attention to 
this matter of great moment. 

As far as it has been ascertained, even the oldest 
portion of the Jaina scriptures did not come into existence, 
in the form in which it is now obtained, earlier than 
the last half of the 5th century A.D. ; consequently to 
be on the safe side, we may hold that the language 
which the Jaina canonical works present, is the Eastern 
Magadhi Prakrta of a time not later than the 6th century 
A.D. Be they Jaina inscriptions or not, the Kbandagiri 
Inscriptions of Kharavel give us the Magadhi language 
of the second century B.C But as this language differs 
only slightly from Canonical Pali and as it differs on 
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the other hand, very greatly from the Jaina Prakrta, 

this inscription language cannot be considered to be a 
link in the chain o£ evolution of this so-called Jaina 
Prakrta. As the time of the KuSana kings has not yet 
been satisfactorily established, it is diffcult to assign dates 
to the Mathura Inscriptions of the Jainas, which have 
been preserved by being transcribed in Sir A. Cunningham’s 
A rehseological Survey Reports (vide ibid , Vols. Ill 
and XX). It is curious that the language of the Mathura 
Inscriptions does not much differ from the language of the 
second century B.C. ; but as the texts of the Mathura 
Inscriptions contain only a small number of sentences, 
we should refrain from offering any remarks regarding 
the character of the language of the texts. This is how¬ 
ever very clear and definite, that the language of the 
Jaina canonical works differs very widely from the afore¬ 
said inscription language either of the second century B.C. 
or of the second century A.D. Looking to all these 
circumstances, we are inclined to hold that the canonical 
works of the Jainas disclose the speech which was cur¬ 
rent in some Eastern parts of Behar, some time between 
the third and the sixth century A.D. 

Factors in agreement with Bengali .—In the Mathura 
Inscriptions of Ku§ana time, we get, for example, the same 
nominative case-endings as we meet with in the Asoka 
Inscriptions and Kharavela Inscriptions, but the nomina¬ 
tive case-endings in the canonical works under review 
is <4 (e) ; Mahavlra Bardhamana is always Mahavlre 
Bardbamane. A critical consideration of this should 

be a subject for separate study. We may notice here only 
those points which are in agreement with Bengali. (1) We 
know that and y have the same sound value in Bengali $ 
even in Oriya is pronounced as $ in the Jaina 
Prakfta, V wfrifik is the particle to signify ‘ and ’ ( = * of 
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Bengali) and which appears exactly in the form of v* 
in the ‘(TPJRV and the ‘C’ftWSf occurs indiscriminately as 
*sj* or ; this shows the sound value of c tf’ in the MSgadhi. 
In Bengali it is a peculiarity that when tf is the initial 
letter, it is sounded as ‘j ’ and is uttered as ‘ y ’ when it is 
a medial ; we find, for instance in the Anuttarovavaiya 
Dasao, that ‘ j’ is the initial of the word (a name), 

while i y > occurs as medial in spelling the name 
(2) The letter & discloses the Bengali pronunciation, as 
&rt<[v5 has been very often spelt as It is no 

doubt true that in all Prakrtas, ft occurs as but as 
is also at times met with, as lor instance in tho 
Kharavela inscriptions, as c <^»T *, this poiut has been 
noted here. (3) The form for faffo is at times $55 and at 
times $\§ ; in the pronunciation of some words in Eastern 
Bengal, as well as in Jessore, we detect the use of the 
early form of for example, the ceremony of consum¬ 
mation of marriage is called the loss of one of 

the final ^ of the word is indicated by the doubling of ^ 
of fw ; as to $55, the Bengali form tff f* as in CfftW may be 
noted. (4) It is exactly CFK (and not F§«t) that occurs 
in this Prakrta to denote fourteen ; this form of pronun¬ 
ciation is wholly peculiar to Bengali. (5) I have just 
noted above that the nominative case ending is <4 ; it may 
be noticed that in the provincialism of Rungpur, this 
case-ending is strictly maintained, and in the standard 
Bengali this case-denoting suffix has not been wholly done 
away with, if became <7fi in Pali and this occurs in 
the form of (?f as is current in Bengali and Oriya. (6) 
The Vedic adverb (how much) is not wholly extinct 
in this but we get also the additional form 

which is just equivalent to ^<5 and is in use" in Bengali. 
(7) To denote ‘ which ’ or ‘ what’ (though not ‘ who’ as in 
Bengali), we meet with ‘ C*’j f¥ for occurs with the 
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> 5 f as f%^r. (8) I notice here one case-forming 

particle which is o£ much interest and importance. Not 
knowing the origin of our instrumental case-ending fipTl? 
an imaginary was brought in by some Pandits as its 

originator. W^e get the particle c C^f in this speech which 
is exactly equivalent to our obsolete £ ftf 9 (still in use in 
Rungpur) and modern This Of also occurs in the 

form of the passage which stands as . 

(c?) fisror f^rfCT c^'sra 

means that Jali, after passing through the bimanapatha 
went to the higher world, etc. The pandits who accuse 
the old Bengali poets for using the word ‘fwR,’ deviating 
from its Sanskrit meaning, should take note of the Prakrta 
use of it in this text. (9) The 'srff ending of a verb, to 
signify past tense (or more porperly present perfect) may 
be noted in such a form as * ’ (did or has done) ; ‘«l’ 

as additional ending does not appear, but. if this is added, 
the modern Bengali present perfect form is fully obtained; 
there is another form for the present perfect which takes 
‘ ^ ’ (as C3tt) and not ‘ ^ ’ as the ending. ‘ also 

became ‘ ’ later on and both ‘ ’ and * ’ 

staud as * and ‘ ’ in modern Bengali. 

I just notice three words which clear up the history of 
those Bengali words which are regarded as Desl. (10) ‘^*1 ’ 
as the word for peas has been mentioned along with the 
name of lentils ‘ ^5f ’ and ‘ ^ ; our modern word is ‘ 
but we have not lost the word as the pod of it is still 
called ; in North Bengal, in East Bengal, as well 

as in Jessore, the name 1 ’ for peas is still in use. (11) 

‘ signifies the sprout or shoot of a plant; ' 01 ’ 

< ’ (as C$1^) is now in use; in the District of 

Sambalpur the bamboo sprout which is used as vegetable- 
food is called or or (12) The origin of 

the word is unknown, but it is curious to note that the word 
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9 signifies 


signifies 


* foot 9 in this Prakrta, while f n 

hand 9 or ‘the palm of the hand*; lam 


the 1 hand ' or 
inclined to think that f ’ originally signified toe 

in Bengali, but now only a particular toe is meant by it; 
the Dravidian ^f?p^or bad foot shows that ^*1 which 
is easily transformed into indicates foot. It is very 
interesting that not onl} r in Jaina Prakrta but in Jaina 
Sanskrita works also several Prakrta words occur which in 
their old meaning and almost in their old form, are in use 
in Bengali only. For example:—(L3) Sanskrit 
(closed door) (in Jaina Prakrta form) signifies 

exactly “ back door ” as iu Bengali, Spsrfa. (14) 

(both in Jaina Sanskrit and Prakrta) = house¬ 
maid and specially the kitchen maid who throws away the 
offal or other matter ; the first syllable and the 

otiose ^ final having been dropped, the word is in use in 
Bengali only as f% to denote maid-servant. This form 
should not be confounded with or derived from fq 

(^\5l='Rv5l=:f^=f%h (15) The Bengali word CSH, to 

see (now in poetic use only; fully in use in Assam), 
occurs even in Jaina Sanskrit in the form ° n 

seeing. I should note that became fwTW and 

both and are in use in Bengali. 

I think a short interesting article may be written on 
the peculiarity or rather the speciality of the names of men 
and women of Bengal. It is no doubt a speciality in 
Bengal that though the real portion of the name of a man 
does not require any additional word, such words as b^f, 
•TW, etc., are added to the names, but it is not on account 
of this alone, that the Bengali names indicate the national¬ 
ity of the *men bearing the names to the people of other 
provinces, ‘•rfa* as an addition to the names of the Jain 
Tirthankars and as a part of the old Magadhi names, 
as well as the names themselves, bear a sort of provincial 
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peculiarity ; and this may be illustrated in a separate paper 
as I have suggested. Though we cannot judge the 
nationality of men of old times by the form of their names 
alone the peculiarity should be studied to throw whatever 
light is possible to be thrown on the subject of our 
research. I note here a few old time Magadhi names of 
women which are popular in Bengal; they are 

C*Tfa1, CW and §T*t1; the second 
name is current in Bengal alone in the shape of 

TOPftW, (and not 

etc., are some special male names of Bengal. We have 
got such a name as ^ but such names for men and 
women as (m), (f)j ( m ) and 

(f,j are unknown in Bengali. Such names as 

(contraction of *F$JTf?t), &3F33, 

etc., are never met with in Bengal though 
they are popular elsewhere. 
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The Literary Prakrtas 

character of tht Literary Prakrtas — The European 
Scholars very rightly hold that the Prakrtas we meet with 
in the dramas of olden days, or in which the poetical works 
like the and the C$fW^1 were composed, were 

not really spoken vernaculars, but were rather essentially 
literary fictions founded on some vernaculars. It was no 
doubt unavoidable in the very nature of things that the 
authors of the class of literature indicated above, had to 
use many words and grammatical forms as were really 
current in the living vernaculars of their time, but it is 
difficult now to differentiate the real from the unreal 
elemeuts as occur in their works. 

The Prakrta grammarians of old did not care very 
much to preserve for us the provincial vernaculars of 
their time, but were concerned in the main to frame some 
rules (with reference to some actual phenomena, no doubt) 
by which Sanskrit could be reduced to the Prakrtas of 
their classification. These rules were useful alike to the 
authors and the readers in dealing with not only the 
literary Prakrtas, but also the so-called forms of 

partially artificial character. Again, the rules were needed 
not merely to standardise the provincial Prakrta or 
forms by referring them to their Sanskrit originals, but 
also to serve a curiously queer purpose : the words 

which were in actual use in ike vernaculars and those which 
had to be used as loan words,‘to express new ideas, had to 
be reduced to imaginary Prakrta forms , as in tlfeir queer 
sense of propriety in the matter of diction the authors 
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has disappeared from the Maharastra country, or that by 
virtue of a serious revolution a new ethnic element of 
dominating nature has come iuto the composition of the 
people of the country. I am aware that one or two 
, scholars have tried to show on the strength of a few 
examples of word-forms, that the modern Marathi can be 
affiliated to the old Prakrta of the same name. Referring 
to this unscientific procedure, I can simply say that if the 
scholars under review choose to collect an equally good 
number of words from the literary MSgadhi Prakrta, they 
will find that they may be equated as well with • some 
words of the modern Marathi speech. It will be interest¬ 
ing to the aforesaid scholars to note this anomaly, that 
many so-called Marathi and Sauraseni forms of old are 
conspicuous by their absence alike in Marathi and W. 
Hindi, and by their presence in Bengali and Oriya, which 
are directly connected with old Magadhi (as has been 
partially demonstrated before) and are not at all connected 
either with Maharastri or Sauraseni. Here are a few 
illustrative examples : 

(1) of this very so-called Sauraseni 

form became current in Bengal and Orissa ; Oiiya still 
retains the early form sfl and in old Bengali we get 

itas^lW^sn- P) (Maharff?tri)=carving stone, 

etc, into statues. This form unknown in the literary 
Magadhi of the artificial classification, is in existence in 
• Oriya ; we get the of it as to signify a doll. 

(3) The Maharastri form and not the Saurasehi form 
^sjifas derived from ^ is traceable in Hindi and Oriy a. 

(4) 'c*t®0 (Maharastri)=etrong desire; its CTlf, 

signifying strong persistent desire, is in use in Bengali. 

' (5) claimtd as MahSrSstri Prakrta signifying 

back-door is in use in Bengali as ^ Referring 

to Jaina Sanskrit, we get the form i 
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this shows that the literary Marathi of old classification 
must have borrowed the term from MagaBhi. ( 6 ) Prom 
comes the Sauraseni form and the Maharastri 

form of it is of Oriya and of Bengali 

are connected with the first form, while the second form 
is in use in Bengali as an undeclinable adverb in such a 
phrase as 5 ^1 ; note also that the form 

from is similar to Jrf^, and the current Oriya form 
is to indicate standing. (7) (Maharastri) from 
=large ; in use in old Oriya only as in to 

signify the trunk of the elephant ; the stem of the banana 
plant is called in Bengali. ( 8 ) —as the Maharastri 

form of *Ptt^>—is in Oriya and in old Bengali ; the modern 
Bengali form is with an otiose ^ as or fif^. (9) 

sfhfl or (Maharastri) ==assault; in this meaning the 

word is met with in old Oriya. (10) *pilf%JF (Maharastri) = 
that which swings ( ’^ r fft : ^5) ; ¥f?f is in use in Oriya to 
signify the end of the (head-dress), that swings 

about. The plume of a bird is still called ^5 or in 

some parts of Eastern Bengal, but it is from the foreign 
word ^=plume. (11) C*m s (Maharastri)=to loosen, to 
scatter : to loosen the rope of a boat, for example, is 
expressed in Oriya by *Tf v Q Otf% CT31 ; to spread or to 
scatter for drying a thing is OCT OTOTl in Bengali ; cf. 
also of old Bengali and modern Oriya, which 

signifies parting or farewell ; we may nots the name of 
the ceremonial dinner given at parting which is called 
in Bengal. In E. B. Ol«Tl = to leave a place 
for or journey is in use. (1 2) Tfa which is the Maharastri 
form of Tfa is often met with in the poetic literature of 
Bengal ; e.g>, ‘ ^ ^Tt^T C3 ’ (TNf)* 

One or two grammatical forms of the standard literary 
PfSkrta may be noticed in this connection to further 
illustrate the ease. (I) It is very well known that in the 
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could not allow the 'GVN words to be mixed up very much 
with the words. Even to-day the use of our 

highly expressive and words in the company of 

popular words, is not countenanced by some N Pandits, 
for in their opinion a J or speech would be 

created thereby. Mr. Beams has rightly shown in his 
work on the comparative grammar of some of our verna¬ 
culars, that though of the word for example, 

and have been the real forms with the 

people of all provinces, the unreal form occurs in the 
Prakrta works. No doubt the Prakrta literature abounds 
with genuine forms, but it is difficult to determine 

now, when and where those forms came iuto use: for 
instance, as derived from 'srf^r, first and then 

appear to have come into use, but exactly when and where, 


we do not know. 

Artificial forms —I take the following words from the 
Gauda Baho Kabya edited by the late renowned scholar 
Sankar Pandurang Pandit, which will show what an 
anomaly the Prakrta authors created by reducing different 
words into one and the same form. The words are— 
from sPlsFfa and ^ from sfsr, 

and $f\$, from and ^f>, ^ from W and 

trt, Tl“®T from and We may also notice 

that though the word (very much) has retained its 

pristine purity from the Vedic times to the present day, it 
has been reduced to ^ (as in = in the 

vjlpwft. 

I adduce here one example from the Setubandha to show 
how by reducing different words artificially to one and the 
same form, a verse in *[5^ has been composed almost in the 
form of a riddle; the verse 47 of the 9th Canto stands as: 
TO i WW I 

*Pj5r || 
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The Sanskrit form of the verse will be: 



<ro *rWi 

8W4(^ JTfaSfi^ II 

Some words unchanged through all times— As many 
old Aryan words have been reduced to unreal forms in the 
it will be interesting to notice the following words, 
more than 50 in number, as have not undergone an}' decay 
or in Bengal from remotest antiquity till now; 

the words here grouped together are such as are used and 
Understood by even the uneducated people in rural areas 
in Bengal. Some of these words have no doubt changed 
their original meaning, but have not changed their form. 
The words are: 

'smtsi, 'srfaK '®riFt?, srKi, 

fero, fK t?. «l*» w, cm, ft, *iK OTfo, fNi, 

ft*l»r, «rK *t«r, c<rfa, ft, st*t, srft, ft, *f«, 

FT, ’ttn, W, *f*l, yi (a day), ^f%, ®fir, srft, ?pf, 

m, *fopr, *1*r, yr, cft, ft, ft, c®rf9, ft, *tI<t, *f*. 

Ohl-time classification of the Prakrtas —It is difficult to 
say what linguistic value should be attached to the old time 
classification of the literary Prakrtas. Looking to such 
names of the Prakrtas as Magadhi, Sauraseni and Maharastri 
as occur in some works ou poetics and dramaturgy, one is 
naturally inclined to hold that there were perhaps good 
grounds for classifying the Prakrtas by their respective 
provincial names ; but they are really in such an artificial 
form that the elements of real provincial speecli in them 
elude our grasp. Moreover, the characteristic peculiarities of 
Maharastri, for instance, as have been noted in the aforesaid 
works, are not what can be shown to bear genetic affinities 
with the modern vernacular of the Maharastra country. 

If really the Maharastri was based upon a living 
vernacular, we must say that either the old ethnic element 
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^rakrtas no distinction is made in the use of the suffixes 
and ?, and both the suffixes are found reduced to one 
simple form ; thus we get for example ^f?T5J and 
for 3^1 and respectively, and this use is 

noticeable in the as well as in the It is 

in Bengali that we get the forms etc., 

exactly corresponding to the standard forms, and 

these forms, or rather this form cannot be met with 
either in Marathi or in Hindi. It may be noted that the 
contracted Bengali form or for ^>fwl or 

is in use in Oriya. (2) The case-denoting suffix 
^ of the so-called Maharastri Prakrta, as occurs exten¬ 
sively in the Setubandha for example, is in use in Bengali 
in its later form ^ ; in our modern literary Bengali this 
i <i ) 3 is written as ‘ ^ ’ ; for example (because 

of the desire or by the desire) corresponds to old Bengali 
^5§]-<4 or modern Bengali • to express the sense 

conveyed by the form either (?T or has to be added to 
in Hindi which is supposed to be derived from Saura- 
seni ; how the modern Marathi form differs from this 
form need not be mentioned. What these seeming ano¬ 
malies mean or tend to prove, will be discussed presently. 
I may notice however, that Oriya, the origin of which 
must undoubtedly be traced to an old Magadhi speech, 
had developed in it some forms akin to modern Marathi, 
centuries before Orissa came in contact with the Marathas : 
for example, the Oriya forms (by doing) and cf)^ 

(from here) are closely allied to the modern Marathi 
forms ' 5 F?F C | and ‘respectively. 

m The name Maharastri for a —As to the name 

ifcfollt for a standard a word need be added. 

We do not exactly know when the noted work 
which is fathered upon was composed, or rather 

compiled ; but we can confidently pronounce that the 
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mist#). 



bulk of the 
into being 
Prakasa of 
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book including the Chapter XVII came 
long before the time of the Prakrta 
Vararuchi. In VararuchPs work, 



Maharastri is the GiTfG par exeellenee, while Sauraseni 


occupies the second place. In the Natya Sastra of 
Bharata Muni however, the name Maharastri for a 
Prakrta is wholly unknown, and it is Sauraseni which 
has been accorded the rank of honour. Be the com¬ 
position in prose or in poetry, the language of 
a drama should be C'ftSHFRt according to the dictum of 
the Natya £astra ; the direction is 




Even the country name ‘spFfatl was unknown in the 
days of since in noticing a provincial lin¬ 

guistic peculiarity of the Maliarasfcra country, as well as 
of some tracts adjoining that country, only a general 
geographical description occurs in the 60th verse which 
runs as : 


If the statements and illustrations of the be 

compared with those of later works on Dramaturgy, we can 
clearly see that the high class artificial which is 

closely allied to Sanskrit, has beeu called in the 

and Wfaitt lu the later works. It appears that 
the artificially got-up standard Prakrta obtained live name 
in the as perhaps the seat of Northern 

culture was transferred in the days of the Natya Sastra, 
from Magadha to the country watered by the Jumna ; 
it seems that for similar reasons the standard Prakrta 
acquired the name Maharastri in the days of Vararuchi. 
It is highly probable that the name of the standard 
Prakrta indicates culture-centre, and does not signify any 
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provincial language or dialect. That the standard 
was the Prakrta of no particular province, but was in 
reality a language fabricated by reducing Sanskrit to 
Prakrta forms, can be detected very easily by examining 
the language of the poetic composition in the standard 
Prakrta language. For example, the Prakrta verses are 
found composed in such works as etc., in 

such an artistic manner, that if for the words their 

Sanskrit equivalents are substituted, the verses correctly 
maintain their meters. 

The rules laid down in the first part of Chapter XVII of 
the Natya Sastra relating to the use of provincial pecu¬ 
liarities in the speech of the actors of different rank and 
position, very distinctly mention that the standard Prakrta 
of the drama has only to be nominally modified to suggest 
provincial peculiarities to the audience. I he peculiarities 
or rather the points of deviation from the standard Saura- 
seni have been noted as follows : (I) The speech of all 
people of the Eastern Gangetic valley is to be made full 

of 14 -sound *rr<f?t CT C*PTtS 

<7$^ ^2 efCTtsrm. (2) 5? is said to be the 

characteristic peculiarity of all people of the tract 
extending through the Vindhyas to the sea-coast ; i 2 3 * * * * 
( 3 ) is said to be the peculiarity in North-West 
India 8 and (4) is noted to be the characteristic of the 


i This is perhaps because of the nominative-denoting <f). 

3 The tract seems to be of the indnized Dravidians using or 3 at 
the end of nouns j the fasHI speaking tribes including Odras were 
certainly excluded. 

3 In later times the apabhrahSa-speaking Abbiras are given this 

characteristic ; bat the Abhiras are speaking in the @ 

is rather the Maithili characteristic in later To reduce some 

vowels to sound in names to form diminutive, n» in 

etc., has been usual in Bengal since long. 
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speech of the people of Surastra and its neighbourhood 
as has been mentioned above. 1 


The Bibhasa Speech— Regarding the aboriginal tribes 
(Barbaras), it his been said that they have not to speak 
their own. speech but that a few tribal peculiarities have 
to be introduced by them in their utterance. The speech 
thus formed, has been called and for the charac¬ 

teristics of this tWW-the excellent article on the subject 
by Grierson (J. R, A. S., 1921) should be referred to. It 
is highly interesting to note by the way, that in the list 
of non-Arvan people or hordes, we get the 
in the company of S§s, <B[s, F3t*Ts and so forth ; these 
\ have been mentioned by Hem Chandra of the 12th 

century as wholly speaking people. 

Various speech on the stage — The directions in the 
works on dramaturgy that the domestic servants and 
artisans should speak the Magadhi speech, may be inter¬ 
preted perhaps bv the fact, that from the 6th century 
onward the people of various industrial occupations flowed 
from Magadha into other parts of the country. It will 
not be correct to hold, with reference to the statements in 
the works which are later in date than the Natya Sastra, 
that actual Magadhi speech had to be spoken by dramatic 
characters representing the industrial or labouring classes. 
That the dramas had not really to be made polyglot in 
character, but only some suggestions had to be offered 
to the audience regading the various provincialities of 
the Dramatis Personae , can be clearly gathered from 
the rules occurring in the ; however, to make the 

matter convincing an analogous phenomenon which 
occurs in our widely popular and very familiar Jatra-Gan, 

1 In modern Marathi, genitive-indicating suftix is S \ but could this 
be at so early a date ? 
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may be noticed here. In this Jatra-Gan, a person 
enacting the part of a door-keeper or a porter speaks 
Bengali slightly incorrectly, in the manner in which 
the Beharis at times speak Bengali, merely for this 
reason that the Beharis usually come to Bengal to do the 
work indicated above ; the clown usually imitates Eastern 
Bengal provincialism by only substituting ^ for *t all 
throughout. Here the door-keeper does not speak Behari, 
and the clown does not care to imitate correctly the 
provincialism of our Eastern districts ; the actors, by 
their linguistic suggestions, only” work up the imagination 
of the audience regarding the special situation in the plot. 
That this is exactly what took place in ancient times iu 
the matter of representation of provincial speech on the 
stage, can be very clearly inferred not only from the rules 
given in the works on dramaturgy but also by the analysis 
of the language of the plays. 

It may very reasonably be urged that the early time 
Prakrta works which contain many 
words and no portion of the text 
of which can be easily rendered into Sanskrit, by only 
substituting corresponding Sanskrit words for the Prakrta 
words, should be considered to represent some ancient 
living vernaculars. which is regarded by some 

as the earliest known Prakrta work, is the only book 1 
know, which answers to some extent the description 
given above, but questions relating to its time, authorship 
and place of origin, are not free from doubt. From 
the reference to it by it appears that the book 

once bore the title and according to general 

tradition, it was composed under the auspices of some 
Andhra rulers at Paithan or <2ff%irR<3<b The present book 
does not appear to be that old work, for in the first place, it 
is an anthology containing the poems composed by various 
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"oets, as admitted in the colophon portions of the work 
at the end of each section ; in the second place the verses 
occurring even in one and the same section are very loosely 
connected together without there being any unity of 
thought or purpose ; in the third place, many verses bear 
evident marks of lateness, all of which cannot be fully 
discussed here. I note here however, one point which will 
show that this book of anthology cannot be said to have 
been composed in the 2 nd century A.D. We know that 3TW 
as the principal heroine among the around whom 

all other are but satellites, does not appear in any 

secular literature or which is of a date earlier than 

the 7th century A.D., but this 3 t$f| is met with in the 
89th verse of the first section of this book ; moreover the 
relationship that 3 t*fl is a ^Tffof her lover, is also found 
in the 93rd verse. It must be admitted however in respect 
of many words used in this book, that they are not 
artificial reductions of Sanskrit words : a few of these 
words are noted here: (l) (akin to vernacular 

= ( 2 ) (read in one manuscript as akin 

to C*Tt^l of Bengali and Oriya) =fw$, (3) fSfs (to touch as 
well as to sprinkle ; in the first sense it is equal to = 
but in the second sense it is akin to of Bengali), (4) 
(the final (v) being pronounced as ; as 
usual it becomes wholly akin to vernacular 9 ft'S of the 
Imp. Mood), (ft) ^551 or C 3 TS 1 and its variant or 
C^t^n current in many vernaculars) = ( 6 ) C^f 1 J5 T (or 

CVtfa) = (compare our adverb C*ffC<£ in such a phrase 

as firfsra ftfarfa)- 


As it is uncertain when and where all the poems of the 
book were composed, nothing definitely can be said of the 
language of it. I must notice that at the time of the col- 
lection of the manuscripts one copy of this with 

a Bengali commentary was obtained at in the 
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Nadia District; how old that manuscript was is not on 
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record. 

Mixed language of the Prdkrtas —As it appears that the 
authors of the books used the forms of 

various provinces in one and . the same work, in order to 
make their composition universally intelligible, we fail 
to localize the literary i2ft?p$s ; under the circumstances 
we can refer to all the 01^5 works to trace the history 
of our forms, no matter in which vernacular those 

words now occur. I shall have occasion presently 
to adduce some undeniable evidence of the fact that the 
authors of many (2f}^ works used indiscriminately the 
forms of various provinces in the one and the same 
composition. 

Some fragments of Eastern Magadhi — We see that the 
class of literary PrSkrta we have reviewed in this lecture, 
does not give us such definite material as may enable us 
to determine the character of the Magadhi speech with 
which we are mainly concerned in tracing the history of 
the Bengali language. We may note however, that in 
enumerating various styles of composition StSfCW 

substitutes the term 'srMft for the usual term Gaudi in 
the introductory portion of his ; this indicates, 

what has been asserted previously, that Bengal did not 
get the name Gauda at least before the 9th century. How 
the early Magadhi speech Pali and the Jaina PrSkrta are 
related to Bengali, has been discussed in the previous 
lecture ,* that these old Prakrtas in their later trans¬ 
formation have not been properly represented in the 
dramatic literature of old, need not be any lurthei 
discussed. We may now take up for consideration some 
Prakrta effusions of a comparatively recent date, which 
now survive only in fragments, and are found embodied 
in the Prakrta Paingala. This work on the Prakrta 
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^ ^^petrical system has been very ably edited by Dr. Chandra- 
mohan Ghose, B.A., M.B., and I take all my examples 
from that edition of the work. The learned editor has 
very rightly held that this work did not come into its 
present form earlier than the latter half of the 14th 
century A.D., and that it cannot be later than the early 
decades of the j 6th century. I need hardly point out 
that all the Aryan Vernaculars of India which are literary 
languages to-day, became well-developed literary languages 
previous to the 14th century. Many effusions appearing 
as illustrations in the Prakrta Paingala, which can be 
easily detected on account of historical allusions to have 
been composed in the 12th or in the 13th century, must 
be admitted to have been artificially composed in Prakrta, 
at a time when full-fledged vernaculars could be employed 
by the authors their vehicles of thought. That even 
Oriya acquired its distinctive characteristics in the 12th 
century A.D., by being fully differentiated from Bengali 
and Behari, can be proved by the text of the Rock 
inscription which has been preserved in the Khame§wari 
temple at Sonepur ; a portion of this inscription runs as : 


As the literary fragments which will be quoted present¬ 
ly very liberally, came into existence when the mainten¬ 
ance of artificial long and short sounds of vowels became 
very difficult with the authors on account of their settled 
pronunciation and the prevalence of provincial pronunciation 
in the vernacular composition, many metrical irregularities 
may be noticed in them ; the author of the Prakrta 


Paingala has been forced to formulate a rule as to where 
the long vowel is to be treated short. The rule reads : 
faff) ntel (fH) ('srfa or 's ) m (3<) (®i%) 

(nffre ^r), (p) <?rr^ (CT's) to i ^ ^ 

(<!$$), tfl fa ■0>c r ’ a,< 3 
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purports to indicate that if a varna is ifK or- long 
in form* but is usual to read it ^or short, it is to be 
read as *1^; again, if the usage of the language requires 
it, two or three letters should be read together in quick 
succession to form one syllable, for a word of two or three 
letters may be required to be treated as one syllable. 
The verse illustrative of the rule is : 

'srara, Tf^ ! srr* cstft j f i orfe i 

wfa c?^, csn Ffcl% <7(1 <?\fk i 

The directions in respect of the verse are that the first C3 
of and Tl of are to be treated short, while of 

is to be read (no doubt on account of emphasis) 
long ; again, is to be read as and though 

the first two syllables of Wfa are long, only the first 
syllable has to be treated long ; then it is stated that c^fl of 
the 2nd line is to be read for the evident reason that a 
stress or emphasis on renders the initial syllable 

short in the metre. That the irregularities have been 
due to the usual vernacular pronunciation of the words, 
can be well illustrated by the example of a Bengali 
in which only unawares the Bengali author has made the 
last two syllables of i.e(^51 and C3) short; the 

lines are : 

ipr *rt*Rr *tt* fix i 

In respect of the language of the above-quoted 
verse, a few remarks may be offered. The metre is no 
doubt Hindi; but there are many forms which are foreign 
to Western Hindi, and which prevailed only in a compara¬ 
tively recent time in Eastern Magadhi, which is undeni¬ 
ably very closely allied to Bengali. ^ for thou is Eastern 
Magadhi; this very form was in use in old Bengali 
and it is now current in Assamese, The Magadhi 
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form became a special property of Bengali amid the 

speech of the Eastern Gaurii group; the ablative case¬ 
denoting suffix fsf as occurs here, has transformed itself 
in modern Bengali into ‘CQ’ which appears as with 

an otiose The form is wholly equivalent to our 
old Bengali form, and this very form is still current in 
Oriya; the modern Beugali form find only slightly varies 
from it The locative denoting as in is also 

peculiar to Eastern Magadhi. We can therefore very 
easily say that the language of the verse represents the 
Magadhi speech which was current at a time not far 
removed from the date of birth of the Eastern modern 
vernaculars. 

I proceed now to give some examples to show that the 
authors of several verses wrote in Prakrta, at a time when 
modern vernaculars became respectable literaiy languages. 
I shall quote generally those verses which have been com¬ 
posed in that Magadhi which is very much allied to 
Bengali, or which may be reasonably supposed to be proto- 
Bengali. I use this word of caution here that some ex¬ 
amples will disclose the fact that some authors in collecting 
obsolete words could not discriminate between 

different provincial forms, and as such mixed up the forms 
of different languages in one and the same poem. The 
first example given below* is of a poem which was composed 
to describe the expedition of of admittedly recent 

time. 

to to to j 

fasf-TO TO* TO <5TTOr i 

TO fro *wfi, • ^ 

TO TO SiTO frorfa I 

SgSJ qf%5[ ^f?T 3TO 

^TO csfifa TO TO*1 I 
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c»rt^ f 5 !^, fifefor 

®rfst*r i 1 

It should first be noted that this metre of which 

was taken up by the author is more allied to Bengali metre 
than to any other. The dropping of the locative sign 
oq in TO ( = TOl), (=fw^- , srfC<), (=5r»-*M), 

etc., is due to the metre in which long sound with cq 
cannot be tolerated. (^sfro or ^f^ITTf^T), 

*IC5f and (FfSrat%0 are inter¬ 
esting past forms ; the older past forms qft, etc., 

should be compared with these forms, and it is to be noted 
that in the 3rd person '<£)’ came into use for ‘Sr.* It is 
significant that the past form here illustrated is in use 
in modern Bengali, as we may note the use in such a 
sentence as (PT srtef ; again, 

when negative sense is indicated, this past form is specially 
idiomatic in Bengali, for example, (?\ ^£3 

are more idiomatic than (?[ •Tl, or ^Ttfi( 

*?1, as at times noticed in Eastern Bengal 
speech. It is highly interesting that the commentators of 
the verse have failed to understand the meaning of the 
word which means woman in the text ; that the soldiers 
were seeking for women is clear from what subsequent 

1 A few remarks as to the correct reading are needed. 

L. 1, of MS. B, for seems better. 

L. 2, ^ as the initial word in the published text requires that for 
the sake of metre two syllables of the text should be deleted ; in the 
second place proper construction with requires a negative particle 
in the line to signify—nothing could be visible auywhere because of 
tho conflagration ; as such, either the reading of MS. F is to be partly 
accepted or has to be omitted j I omit to avoid all complications. 

L. 3, The reading fffJf of MS. A is adopted. 

L. 4, of MS. B. C & K substituted for ; of MS. 

to sigaify ‘ to hanker for' is evidently a better reading. 
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lines distinctly indicate; Hem Chandra gives the right 
meaning of the word in his •?t T V 5 Tt^T(, but the word is 

in use in that sense in Bengal alone. ^ is 

equivalent to Bengali ^Ttf^Tl which is exactly 

the meaning of the phrase. The women, it has been 
stated, did flee afterwards from their hiding places on 
hearing the fearful sound of so we see that 

is in the possessive case. Thus it is doubtless that the 
language of the text is not onlv Eastern Magadhi, but is 
proto-Bengali. 


The following verse shows that the Oriya form 
has been used in the midst of that Magadhi language 
which did not develop the special provincial Oriya form 
on the soil of Magauha. It is also noticeable that the 
term or which means coquette and is m use in 

Oriya now, occurs in the verse ; the word was, we 

know, reduced to or on one side, and to 

or on the other; the form which 

occurs in Hem Chandra’s CW*!l under a misconcep¬ 

tion, has been the form in Hindi as well as in Bengali. 
I have to add that the metre of the following verse was 
never adopted in Oriya, and the term sjfa for a woman 
has been the s jial property of Bengal, 


C3 

1^*1, JTCStft ? 

The next verse I quote, coniains grammatical forms 
which were undoubtedly formed on the soil of Bengal, 
when Bengali was wholly differentiated alike from Maga¬ 
dhi and Oriya. 
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jr xafli ; 

' 5 Tfe? ) 

wk firn^ sritfs toi, 

^ fwf* vitil ? 

The reading for (JTf^?\5) does not alter 

the speech, for we get the form f*T^ in such an old 
Bengali formula as 

(^JT733 for ^TiOTl) seems unnecessary Prakrtization, since 
it is <5Tfsi and not which has ever been in use in all the 
Northern Indian Vernaculars. It is true that for emphatic 
expression of possessive, ^ was generally used in Prakrta 
for the possessive-denoting ^ which being boneless had 
subsequently to be reduced to *?/ The forms and 
are purely Bengali ; from we got 5ft^ because of our 

accent on the first syllable, while on account of the accent 
on the last syllable and came into use in Oriya 

and Maithili respectively ; for similar reasons it is not 
but <5T|W (in the 3rd person) which has been the Bengali 
form derived from We notice again that it is not^ 

but ^ (*fff) which is the form here, as met with in Bengali, 
Oriya and Assamese. That c£)<tf$f is proto-Bengali, has 
already been remarked. The final of and is 

peculiar to many nominative (as well as objective) forma¬ 
tions in old Bengali, The ft suffix in the subjunctive 
mood, indicating futurity, is a speciality in the later 

That the following verse was composed in Bengal has 
partly been admitted by a commentator : 


Wfsfa ^§1 *HS1, 

*rt^ fwi 5 ^ 

^ JTtfflf? fW||, 

fps^ <n ^ toi i 
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It is significant that the non-Bengali commentators 
have failed to explain 'SSfSfa ^*|\5 is a familiar thing 

with us in Bengal and it must be therefore provincial in 
form. We notice that to denote possessive case there 
is the old in as well as the later ^ in • pos¬ 
sessive with ^-ending is in use in Hindi now. fish is 

C^«TI which is a delicacy in Bengal, and ^tf^l which 
signifies the leaves of jute plant may be found still in use 
in Bengal. 

The poem I next quote reminds us of Jayadeva ; there 
are many lines in some other poems occurring in the 

which are almost word for word equivalent to some 
lines of Jayadfcva’s : for example, 

is met with in a verse in the 

fwf^r wr f^tfw - 4 ®T5rrf5r«r 

ssfsre <f5T3?r *ffirsr 

vff*r®r 

j ; 


c*t ^ ft# 

^ 1 , 

sal i 

‘ftrft’ (who—honorific) is wholly and purely Bengali. 
Some foreign commentators unfamiliar with Bengali have 
read it as a variant of Sanskrit c*R and have made ft#Tft3T 

(fartfan), n«rrfw(«wf 5 iTi), eto., (Strife, etc .do 

doubt^ stands equally for for 3 (of modern vernaculars), 
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and for the or f 3p, but the construction 

etc., fails, because the passive voice cannot be 
thought of in the sentence ending with the finite verb 
■^£3 • again, it will be noticed that is related to ‘CTf 

or C*f which occurs in the beginning of the 10th line. I 
must remark by the way, that old Bengali did not inherit 
C3R or fSf^T (by whom) as is supposed by some ; in 
edited by the renowned scholar Haraprasad 
Sastrj r , very wrongly a ‘sp has been added to (in 
thirst) to indicate instrumentality (Cfft3Tft^T3, p. 115); 
the ST in question has been wrongly taken over to the 
end of while really it is the initial letter of the 

next following word, which has been reduced to 
signifying rain water ; that the meaning of the decapitated 
word is rain water, has been admitted by the commentator, 
but he has not seen that it is ^p»'Sst*i which yields the proper 
meaning. For the form CTl we get C*f, in a manuscript 
noted in the i2fflF5 ^ 9 t^ 5 T. In (CWT 

^ 5 }) the case-denoting suffix c£) of the Eastern Magadhi 
Prakrta has to be noted. That the form ($$ is in use in 
Oriya, and was in use in Bengali, and that it does not 
differ from and later need not be discussed. 

The ^ ending of is certainly equivalent to 4 >$\ 

I dare say we have got enough material to examine the 
various forms of speech which transformed itself 

into Bengali. We do not exactly know, when the effusions 
quoted above adorned the Prakrta literature, but we 
can see very clearly, by comparing the language of the 
poems with our modern language, that the forms which 
occur in the poems are genuine predecessors of our modern 
forms. I do not mean to say that the passages I have 
quoted from the Prakrta Paingala, should alone be referred 
to in tracing the history of our modern forms, aud that the 
Other literary Prakrtas dealt with in this lecture, should 



be left altogether out of view because of their artificial 
character. I have no doubt tried to show that the old 
classification of the literary by some names 

indicating provincial origin of the dialects is highly 
misleading, but it must be remembered that inspite 
of their misleading provincial names, the artificially 
got-up contain genuine forms and idioms of 

dialects of some provinces ; as such we must look into 
the treasures of all the literary to get the 

elements of our quest. 

We have noticed this significant peculiarity in our 
investigation that from the remotest time our literary 
languages have been different from the real living speech 
of the people. The standard literary speech is bound to 
differ from the vulgar speech in every country, but the 
sort of gap which we notice in India, between the literary 
and the popular, is of such width and character, as is 
generally unknown in Europe. I cannot take up to 
discuss those social and other conditions of India, by 
virtue of which the people of this country were never 
stirred up to do those adventurous deeds which all nations of 
Europe have always been forced to undertake. For various 
reasons, the Indian people of all social conditions did never 
combine together to attain an object of common aspira¬ 
tion ; the high class literary men of ample leisure and 
decent competence have always created a literature ip 
India, which the curamon people, settled in industrial or 
agricultural life, could never take any interest in. There 
was never such a thing as mass education, for hardly the 
common people felt any necessity to make themselves 
literate. I cannot discuss this subject of great historical 
moment in these lectures, but this special peculiarity of 
Indian civilisation should always be remembered to 
account for the character and qualities of our literature, 

33 
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. It concerns more the history o£ literature than the 
history of language, to deal with the questions why the 
literary men of old took at all to writing in the Prakrtas, 
when they were conversant with Sanskrit, and how for 
erotic composition the authors were principally drawn to 
the Prakrtas ; but in tracing the history of a language, 
we cannot afford to forget facts as they stand, and must 
take due note of them. We should also bear in mind 
that the special Indian tendency I have spoken of in 
giving the peculiar character to literary speech, is still 
our heritage ; if we overlook this fact, we are sure to fail 
to estimate properly the value of our modern literary 
idioms and syntactical structure. 
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LECTURE XIII 

Some Hints on the Eight Method of 
Investigation 

In this lecture I propose to survey briefly the whole 
field traversed up to now, to offer some suggestions or 
practical hints as to what should be the right method of 
investigation. To get together the broken parts scattered 
all about, and then to put them in order to effect a recon¬ 
struction, is a hard work. It becomes ( harder still when 
some broken parts survive in fragments only, and when 
again, some fragments elude recognition in having been 
polished off and fitted into a new structure. Hard though 
the task has been, I have tried with my best effort to col¬ 
lect, examine and classify such facts relating to the history 
of our vernacular, as I could lay my hands upon. I am 
perfectly aware that the facts I have collected and classi¬ 
fied, cannot all be interrelated with equal success, though 
in the main they all point to the conclusion I have 
arrived at, or rather I have suggested. As facts, their 
value cannot be overrated, but I have to admit that they 
are a bit shadowy here and a little definite there, 
amorphous here and partly crystallized there, in broken- 
fragments here and in their entirety there. However, I 
hope they will readily render themselves useful in the 
constructive hands of the trained scholars. 

I have sketched out, though in shadowy outlines, the 
course of the stream of our language that stretches forth 
itself from the Vedic source-head to the Gauda-Magadha 
valley, by receiving numerous affluents at several points 
from various directions. That the main current of this 
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very stream inundates Bengal, has only been partly 
demonstrated in. the previous lectures; for the full 
demonstration of it, the next lecture which will be the 
last, has been reserved. By keeping up the metaphor, 
I may say that the limpid stream of this river running 
parallel to the artificial channel of Classical Sanskrit from 
dim past to the second century B. C., is distinctly 
noticeable. If the Jaina inscriptions unearthed at Muttra, 
be of the second century A. D., we may unhesitatingly say 
that the Magadhi speech of the second century B. C. did 
not undergo a very severe change in its course of progress 
for full three centuries, but the chronology of the Kushana 
time remains still unsettled. From this time forth to the 
end of the 5th century A. D., we can get no definite trace 
of this stream. During the 6th and the 7th centuries we 
find the Magadhi speech in some Jaina scriptures con¬ 
siderably altered and modified ; we learn from the records 
of Huen Tsiang that at this time the speech of Magadha 
prevailed over all the different provinces of Bengal, 
namely, over Radha or Karna Suvarna, over Kie-chu-ho- 
khilo or Berhampur-cum-Nadiya, over Northern Bengal, 
consisting of Pundrabardhan and Barinda, and over 
Samatata, consisting of a portion of 24 Parganas, of 
Jessore and of a considerable portion of Eastern Bengal. 
How this speech was subsequently modified both in Behar 
and Bengal till the displacement of the Pala rule in Behar 
by the western invaders, cau only be guessed from some 
literary fragments which have been noticed in the previous 
lecture. 

I have stated in a previous lecture that when the 
rulers of Western and Central India conquered Magadha- 
cum-UauJa of old, the civilization of Magadha found 
a safe shelter in the extensive country of Bengal, while 
the people who were left in Behar or Gautla-Magadha 
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untry, had to adopt in due course of time, not only many 
forms of newly imported speech but also the food and 
the dress of the powerful new-comers. The people who 
took kindly to the habits of life which the Buddhist house¬ 
holders had brought into vogue, did not care either for a 
head-dress or for a garment which was not wholly white. 
The Dravidians, among whom these people came to live, 
had not then or have not now any head-gear, but were 
fond however of coloured pieces of cloth for their 
garment. The flowing white dress of the Bengali male 
people is now coming into fashion in ether provinces also, 
but the Bengalis and Oriyas are only found to use no head¬ 
dress at all, I mention these facts with the object of 
showing how deep and abiding, how intense and extensive, 




has been the influence of Magadha culture in Bengal. We 


may, I dare say, be fully justified to assert, what has been 
asserted before, that we in Bengal represent to-day the old 
Behar. moie than the modern Beharis do in Behar. Our 
language is essentially Magadhi ; and trace it as far back 
as w» may, it cannot be found to have been originated from 
the Classical Sanskrit language, to which we only owe a 
debt of many loan words only, to express high thoughts in 
the vernacular. 


The Behari speech of to-day eontaiu elements 
foreign (o the old Magadhi ; we have to be consequently 
very careful in taking up Behari forms in elucidating the 
history of our Bengali forms. What light the speech 
of Assam and Orissa may throw on the hist< y of our 
Bengali forms, should also be duly gauged to avoid much 
misconception. I cannot halt to discuss fully the history 
relating to the origin of Assamese and of Oriya, but a few 
words relating to the topic need be added. • 

The very geographical situation of Assam clearly 
shows that Aryan culture could not possibly reach 
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that country without passing through Magadha and 
Northern Bengal. Huen Tsiang records in the 7th 
century A.D., that the then short-statured people of 
Assam, who had no faith in Buddha and who were 
worshippers of Devas, spoko a dialect which was a little 
different from Magadhi. The difference that existed in 


those days between the speech of Bengal and Assam, 
was no doubt due to what the Chinese traveller has sug¬ 
gested in a short sentence : in the first place, the then 
short-statured people of Assam differed ethnically from the 
people of Bengal, and in the second place, because of non- 
adhorence to the Buddhistic faith on the part of the people 
of Assam, the culture of Magadha could not flow freely 
into that country. That in later times religious differences 
disappeared, and for some time during the rule of the so- 
called Pal a Rajas, Assam came directly under the influence 
of Bengal, are too well known to be repeated here. We may 
notice that in many particulars Assamese agrees with the 
provincial dialect of Rangpur, which retains nothing but 
the old Bengali forms ; we shall also see from examples 
which will be adduced in the next lecture, that many gram¬ 
matical forms of old Bengal which were once abbreviated 
on the soil of Bengal itself, are current in Assamese. 
Another fact need be pointed out. We shall presently see 
that the main stream of Oriya language flowed into 
Orissa through Bengal. It is a striking phenomenon 
that there are some liuguistic peculiarities wherein Oriya 
agrees T *th Assamese, and differs from Bengali. This 
phenomenon can CvAy te explained by this that Bengal 
as progressive country has altered the early forms, while 
the archaic forms have been retained in Orissa and Assam. 
We can safely hold that th* Magadhi language as was 
once fashioned and modified on the soil of Bengal, got 
into Assam to take a fresh root there to develop into a new 
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language under the influence of a language altogether 
foreign to the Aryan speech. That the script of modem 
Bengal, which can be proved to have taken its modem 
shape and form on the soil of Bengal at a comparatively 
.recent time is current in Assam, should not also be for¬ 
gotten. There are instances, how many scholars by forget¬ 
ting this fact have pronounced very wrongly the language 
of some old books to be Assamese on the ground that the 
language discloses many forms which are now current in 
Assamese. 

How after the complete disintegration of the old 
Kalinga Empire, a province bearing the name Orissa was 
constituted, and how a new Aryan speech * now called 
Oriya, came into being, caunot be detailed here. It will 
suffice to say, that when Huen Tsiang visited the land in 
the 7th century A.D., the people of Kalinga with their 
Dravidian speech were found confined within the confines of 
the Andhra eountrj', and Orissa was struggling into a new 
Jife with new ethnic elements and a new speech; the 
Utkala people in the north were not fully Aryanized at that 
time, and the people in the district of Puri (Kongada) 
Were only learning Northern Indian speech and script 
under the influence of the successors of Raja Narendra 
Gupta of Karna Suvarna in Bengal. We learn also from 
some old works on dramaturgy that the 0<Jras and their 
congeners the Sabaras, used only some Aryan words in 
their non-Aryan speech in the 6th century A.D., and 
their speech were then called on that account. 

How because of the supremacy of the Kosala Guptas for 
about three centuries, a Alagadhi speech took deep root 
in Orissa, has been narrated briefly in the 4th lecture. 
The northern boundary-line of Orissa runs from the north¬ 
east comer of . the district of Balasore to the north-west 
corner of the Feudatory State of Gangpur, along the 
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nuthern limits of Bengali-speaking and Hindi-speaking 
tracts; how therefore two different varieties of the 
Magadhi speech could come together to form the Oriya 
speech, may be easily imagined. We should be very care¬ 
ful therefore in referring to the archaic forms of Oriya, 
to trace the history of our words. The reason why Oriya 
abounds with archaic forms, may be stated in the words 
of Mr. Beams : “ Oriya is the most neglected member of 
the group [of the Aryan languages], and retains some 
very archaic forms. The repulsive and difficult character 
in which it is written, the rugged and mountainous nature 
of the greater part of Orissa, and its comparative isolation 
from the world at large, have combined to retard its 
development.” It is not the place where I can show that 
many letters of the Oriya script owe their origin distinctly 
and definitely to their corresponding Bengali forms— 
brought into use on the soil of Bengal at a comparatively 
recent time* F and ^ are some of these letters ; these 
letters only seemingly differ from the Bengali letters 
because they are written in a mode wholly peculiar to 
Orissa; that this mode of writing has made the Oriya 
letters unattractive to the foreigners, may be known from 
the following remark of Mr. Beams as appears iu his 
Comparative Grammar of the Aryan Vernaculars : “ The 

Bengali is the most elegant and easiest to write of all the 
Indian alphabets, Oriya, is of all Indian characters the 


ugliest, clumsiest and most cumbrous ”—(Vol. I, p. G*i). 

This unsympathetic remark regarding the physical 
appearance of Oriya letters clearly shows why a full 
comparative study of Oriya and Bengali could not be 
made by such a finished scholar as Mr. Beams. I have 
spoken of the Oriya letters to be agreeing with Bengali 
letters in some eases. Now from the discovery of the fact 
that even towards the end of the 13th century A.D., 
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Bengali script was current in the sea-board districts of 
Orissa we can very well see that even during the rule of 
the Tamil-speaking Ganga Rulers in Orissa cultural 
connection between Orissa and Bengal did not come to 
an end. As to this matter I can only refer the scholars 
to my work “ Orissa in the Making.” 

We can very well assert on the strength of the facts 
adduced in this as well as in some other lectures that the 
Eastern Magadhi vernaculars were very much alike and 
did not much differ from one another, when they first 
came into being by being differentiated in different pro¬ 
vinces ; consequently we may refer to many archaic forms 
retained alike by Oriya and Assamese* to trace the history 
of our words. Written vernacular literature of this very 
early period has not been hitherto discovered, and old 
songs, proverbs, adages and saws as have come down to 
us, have lost their old linguistic character in the course of 
being .transmitted orally from generation to generation, 
10th century A.D. is the approximate time when Oriya was 
perhaps fully differentiated as a provincial vernacular, but 
of this time we do not get any literary fragment comppsed 
in Oriya. Some Oriya inscriptions of the 18th century 
A,D. written in Bengali character disclose some 
grammatical forms of Oriya, and these may be referred 
to as published in the 8rd volume of the Typical Selections 
from Oriya Literature. 

Bauddhagan 0 Doha . — In the name of the Bengali 
language of the 10th century A,D., some doctrinal verses 
recently published in Bengal have attracted our attention; 
it is quite fitting that the language of this* collection 
should engage our attention here; This book is a 
collection of three doctrinal works and it has been published 
by the Bengal * Sahitya Parisat ’ under one general title — 
C^i 'S drt^l 5 Mahamahopadhyay Haraprasad 

u 
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Shastri brought the doctrinal works from Nepal, and it is 
he who has edited them in the aforesaid collection. It has 
been prominently inscribed on the very title page that 
the contents of the collection preserve for us the language 
of Bengal as was current thousand years ago. What 
Pandit Shastri says, commands my respectful attention, 
but I fear that it is difficult to support the claim that has 
been preferred for the hieratic effusions in question. I 
have to remark here that no account will be taken of the 
portion of this collection, which has not been 
seriously noticed by Pandit Shastri and which is inter¬ 
spersed with some Prakfta slokas. 

This work, I should mention, has been reviewed by 
me pretty thoroughly in the Bengali magazine for 

1926 in the following numbers, namely, VfaFb 

't&Q and What I have attempted to show in 

that review will only be very briefly summarised 
here. Despite the very sound observation of a competent 
European scholar that the language of the dtt?l s as well 
as of the songs is in old cPandit Shastri has asserted 
that the language is Bengali merely on the ground that in 
some songs some Bengali words of a very recent time 
occur. It is surprising that neither the character of the 
old disclosed by the cfrfcle could be noticed 

by the editor, nor could it be noticed that the language 
of the C^lTls differs very much from that of the songs. 
That the one ctfcl differs from the other in the matter 
of language and that the songs a3 well differ from on" 
another in respect of language can be noticed by ever, 
superficial reader having some knowledge of the 
To declare all the songs and the ctt?1s to have been 
composed in one and the same language of ono 
particular time has beeu a reckless assertion. If Pandit 
Shastri knew Hindi and Oriya he could see that very 
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recent-time Bengali forms c£|Wfa, «r|^*r, F^*T 

and ^ are on the one hand in the company of distinct 
Hindi expressions ^Z*\ } Sj^Tt, locative with c*l, 

etc., and on the other hand in the company of the 
unmistakable Oriya forms ^ (ablative), 

(locative), <5^, (some tense forms), etc. What seems to 

have been the fact is that once rather a bit long ago the old 
writers belonging to the Sahajia sect composed their songs 
ete., in an Eastern Magadhi PriXkrta, and it became after¬ 
wards the fashion or rather the custom to compose 
doctrinal things in the old-time language when that 
language ceased to be a spoken language ; consequently 
when the of Bengal, Orissa, Mithila, Upper 

India, etc., flocked together somewhere in Upper India and 
composed their songs, etc., there, they used many 
provincial words of their respective provinces while 
attempting to compose their songs in the then half- 
forgotten old Prakrta, This is why the archaic PrSkrta 
forms are in the company of words of various provinces 
and why the main structure of the songs is Prakrta. 
That the songs and C^tT?|s were composed somewhere 
in Upper India can be known from this fact that the C^iTl 
form and the CF\*tt^ or CFHft form of the songs are 
distinct forms of Hindi language; neither nor CF^ft^ 
can be shown to have ever been in use in Bengal. 


It has been shown by me in my review referred to 
above, that of the tunes of the songs three, namely, 5j^| 
(a special late variant of t^tW), and Wtft did not 

come into being before Mahomedan times. That the term 
SfR in the phrase of a song, is- a word of 

Mahomedan time and that the use of mercury as 
was not introduced in India previous to the 13th century 
A.D. should also be noted to determine the time of the 
effusions. These remarks will, I think, be enough to 
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ispose of the book and to direct the attention of the 
young scholars to the method which should be followed 
in determining the nature and character of a lansuase. 
As all the songs toithoat any ' exception speak of very highly 
and unbearably indecent things , the proof relating to time, 
etc., of the songs as derivable from their meaning could 
not even be suggested here. 

Srikrsna-kirttan. —No matter which Chandldasa of 
exactly what time is the author of the Srikrsna-klrttan 
which has been very ably edited by Babu Basanta Ranjan 
Ray, 1 have no hesitation to say that the book was 
composed during the early years of Mahomedan influence 
in Bengal. There are only a very small number of words 
of Persian or Arabic origin, and it is noticeable that though 
it is a Vaisnavite work, it has not been composed in that 
artificial language, and non-Bengali metres which the early 
Vaisuava poets including our popularly known 
resorted to in the composition of their Vaisuava lyrics or 

The archaic grammatical forms as occur in this book, 
will be noticed in the subsequent lecture; I should only 
mention hero that we get in these forms a few connecting 
links between the late Magadhi and modern Bengali 
forms. A few examples will only do here: (1) The 
pronominal forms etc., are intermediate between 

the late Magadhi and modern Bengali. (2) The final 

was formerly pronounced almost like and this is 
still the case with the Oriyas who pronounce 
etc., as etc. Thus it was that the ablative 

ease-ending of became or or in 

old Prakrta; we get pure in this book as ablative case¬ 
ending, and this is what has become in Bengali; 
it has no connection with the verb 3^$='to be’; in 
Hindi, we get for it the ending sf and the corresponding 
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riya form is ^ ; compare ^5^ of Hindi and ^ (from 
the house) of Oriya. (3) The emphasis-indicating ‘fV of 
Prakrta, as in (he it is) is f*f in this book, and (7\fk 
appears as modern of Eastern Bengal 

and C*\ f*Rl of Oriya may be compared with this form. 

in this book is equivalent to modern 
or v©t^v5 (for that reason). (4) Many idiomatic expressions 
now obsolete in Bengali but current even now in 
Oriya are met with in this book; (the 

market will disperse) is in use in Sambalpur, and TtT> 
(guided or showed the way) is idiomatic throughout 
Orissa. Some more examples will be cited in the subse¬ 
quent lecture. 

How one is liable to mistake one old language for 
another allied speech, may even be illustrated by an example 
of a sentence composed in a modern language. The line of 
our poet Rabindranath which reads—C3> ^tfif f^i> 

<^31, can be easily pronounced as Assamese 

if the Bengali metre is disregarded ; Aryan Vernaculars 
other than Assamese can also very well claim the line to 
be theirs, but for the grammatical form which 

occurs at the end of the line. How very careful therefore 
we should be, to avoid reckless assumptions in determining 
the provincial character of a speech of a time, when the 
provincial languages were being formed and differentiated, 
can be easily appreciated. To trace the history of our 


words, we have to look alike to those outside and inside 
influences which have been at work in the province of 
Bengal in the up-building of our speech. 

j Derivation of some words .— Just to throw out some hints 
as to the right procedure to be followed in such an investiga¬ 
tion, I take up to discuss the character of some words 
which have come to us from various sources. There are 
many words which are wrongly treated as aud there 
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are many in respect of which wrong derivation has been 
given in our country ; a few of such words are dealt with 
below. 

(1) ^1^1 to tighten and ^Tt^l gum. From 

comes as well as ; from comes 

sftfcl a s well as its variant 

(2) —That it is from can be detected, 

when the Sambalpuri Oriya form '^ c f as well as STfa 
(usually a helm of the boat and at times the man at the 
helm) is compared with it. Prakrta FlU or (from 

^3F4**ffarl) to signify edge or bank, is not to be confounded 
with the above word. 

(3j (a piece of cloth) having a provincial variant 

cfol (pronounced as Cv$^| in E. B.) — seems to be from 

— reduced to or or cfcfl. 

(4) (edge) being wrongly supposed to be derived 
from it is spelt usually with «|, but the word comes 
really from for we see that not only in the district 
of Jessore, and Eastern Bengal Districts, but also in the 
districts of Nadia and Berhampore as well, the word 

is in use. No doubt the line, ▼fal’ has 

become widely popular even within the area indicated above, 
but in common parlance the form is always #pfl and 
not Tftl. 

(5) fTOT (oath).—The Hindi form as well as the form 

used in Sambalpuri Oriya is The history of it 

is highly interesting. The method of taking an oath by 
wbat is called ( *|v5J faFSl ) is certainly familiar 

with the Pali scholars ; it has been illustrated by a good 
number of examples by E. W. Burlingame in the J. R. A. S., 
191 7, pp. 429-67. That faflRl or fat? comes from 

is doubtless. In this connection, I may refer the 
students to the method of warding off curses and also 
of taking oath by touching the hair, as was once universal 
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al over the globe and is now also in vogue among many 
ride tribes of India as well as of other countries of the 
?orld ; it is because of this custom that the word 
(Dravidian— = hair) is still a term for assiveration ; 
is the form in use iu Orissa and in Nepal. 

(0) ^—That the pseudo-Sanskrit form should be 

ignored, need not be asserted. Certainly the word ^tf& 
(mountain pass) comes from since to 

signify the meaning, occurs iu Prakrta ; but the word 
is not associated in idea with Both and 

come out of (a place where many persons meet either 
to bathe or to hold market). 

(7) Ffc—lu Asokan Inscriptions we meet with Ff$t 
from which Biihler derives the word, but no Aryan root 
has been suggested for Ff*f. It is certainly from 
which gives us Ffafl to taste on the one side and on 

the other to give rise to to look and ^<T| to 

aim at. F^, Ff$f aud Ft? are connected ; Ft?, to 

want, and Ft?> to look to, are connected in meaning. 

(8,9,10) TWfa—The supposition of 

Carey’s Pandits that the wordfFfa comes from the name 
(China) is absurd. As fH means divided, or split, I think 
the term for sugar is from . From fW or 

from fH comes fF3’% as well as perhaps The last 

word may also be derived from 5^*1. 

(11) C^f—The earlier Bengali form of it is 
or Isffa'PT* Certainly the word or or ^t^Tl comes from 
"Ifa or *ftW ; in Eastern Bengal the word ft's, exactly 
corresponding to is still iu use. The Oriya word 
is applied to human young ones also in the Samba)pur 
tract; it is not difficult to form ftWfa or by- 

adding to either ft's or since the suffix a6 

diminutive-indicating (*.*., indicating affection) is met with 
in some rare eases. Might be, the word (child) was 
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added to ^1 and the form was obtained, or that, as n> w 
suggested, the suffix signifying the very idea indicaed 
above was once in general use as diminutive-indicating.; 

igsfl, and ft'STfa are very closely related. Sir li. t. 
Bhandarkar's supposition that the word comes from CF 7, 
(disciple) cannot but be rejected ; CF^Tl comes from CFl 
(originally cf. ) a female attendant of the 

Raksasas) ; neither the idea of a disciple nor of a servant 
can be associated with the term for an infant darling; 
moreover, there is a phonetic difficulty, since the original 
derivative is not G$J?\ but The word could 

perhaps be reduced to and then to ^tfasrt and 

again to to become 

(12) C%tT!— comes distinctly from which is a 

decayed form of == ^^ = ^ifi? . The Nepalese form is 
CWt^l (properly ; final 'S is nominative-indicating) ; 
the Hindi form Cft^l with ^ in the middle is only a 
variant. 

(IS) —Pali ^55 comes evidently from Our 

to throw and to run are also from this root. 

(14) 3p| as in is generally treated as Gr*ll 

but it suggested to me once that it may be a derivative 
of S?H, as (old) is in use in some provinces, but as we 
get in Prakrta as derived from sflfa, it does not 

appear unlikely that the term <Jpn was applied to that 
cocoanut which produces a splashing sound when 
shaken. 

(15) —seems to be derived from or qpl (sharp 
cutting edge), as pungency is indicated by the term. 
Oriya meaning of the word is ‘perspiration,’ as H or 

a stream, is closely associated with the meaning ; our C3ft*T 
(Oriya ^t5f) which signifies broth, seems connected with 

; cf, etc. The word FH to pour, seems 

also to be derived from «ffa. 
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(16) ^II—No doubt is in Sanskrit, but there it is a 

dignified word. It may be derived from 5*1, but 

very likely the original word is 

(17) or ^—There cannot be any doubt that it is 

to be derived from ; from the very word we 

have also got as I have shown before. One Prakrta 

variant of is or as we meet with in the 

; so we think the Oriya word ako Comes 

from the word (for the origin of jB see next lecture). 

(18) cSt (slang—a leg, Hindi ) is an form 

of ; the word ^ indicates ^Tl as well as ‘bone’ in 
Eastern Hindi called Laria; the meaning hone y comes 
perhaps from Mundari ^* = bone, which is not connected 
with The word for thigh is in use in the 

districts of Midnapur and Berhampur. 

(19) (branch)—comes from PrSkrta a branch, 
derived from 

(20) or ffcapf is not C*T^t but comes from to 

leap over in *1*1^51. 

(21) to pluck is not from tut from 3pT* ; 

or is the Oriya form and is the Hindi 

form ; to raise up is not the idea associated with it ; C^t^l 
(a nose gay) is also a cognate word. 

(22) (a big earthen pot) comes from 

the primary form a big cooking pot, is in use 

in Hindi. 

(28) CSJ'SlM (affectionately attached) and *Tt^ (indul¬ 
gence) are derived from Prakrta C 3 ^, S. 

(24) —a torn piece of cloth ; it is from a 

tattered rag, as in ^S2p^. A rag is in Nepalese. q*tt- 
of Oriya and Marathi cannot but be connected 
with might come out of and or 

could be formed by metathesis. a silk cloth, is 

quite another word. 
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(25) (insane).—This word seems to have a curious 

history : (a man) is a term which the Buddhists 

appropriated and Buddhist mendicants not caring for the 
world very likely won the name as derived from 

; hence the modern meaning. In support of this 
view the word CS\^[ to indicate a hypocrite in religious 
garb in use in some parts of Jessore and Eastern Nadia, 
may be referred to. 

(26) (hill).—The term for stone as derived 

from is well known ; to the Buddhists was he, 
who did not care for the Buddhist religion, being 
impervious like a stone ; the derivation given by ^ 

as has to be rejected. It is from 

that seems to have originated, being a heap of *Tt*R 

or 

(27) (pseudo-Sans. form or ) must be 

traced to used to signify a doll. Cf. Kalidas’ 

description of fill’s play by the phrase 

(28) C 9 ft?1 is from ( = C'llVTfa = ). 

(29) as in C?-«t FPSS1, to look 

vacantly and innocently. — From we get 

or rather 5 this in the shape of 

(to peep in) is in use in E. Bengal, and the form <?5?T 
to look vacantly is in use in the west of Burdwan, 
as we may notice in the expression C«=TC> 

(he is looking vacantly); C*R C?®T most likely tomes 
from 

(80) C^l^l—The Persian prefix c Ot’ (corresponding 
to Vedic ft ) as in (Bengali 

), etc., and which is in use with many Bengali words, 
such as G*C«rt*ft (untidy), C^U^Tl (ill-shaped), 
(irregular), etc., is wrongly supposed to be the prefix; in 
; this word is identical with derived from 

as met with in the Gauda Baho. In this connection, 
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may mention that the word used at times in non- 
urban tracts is not a hybrid formation, but is really the 
original form of ^T, since the word comes from 

(81) ^ — Like the word this word has a curious 
history : the Buddhist religious men of high order were 
addressed by the term <5^ which was, as we know, reduced 
to ; it is the history of a satire that ^<5^ in the form 
of ^3 signifies a hypocrite. 

(32) (floating).— The word is wrongly treated 

by some as Sanskrit, for we can notice such a curious form 
as The original Sanskrit word was reduced 

to (a raft) in Pali; from the idea that which floats, 
comes the word I to signify the meaning. The word 
seems to be connected with the word. I need not 
perhaps point out that the origiual Prakrta form of 
is which is derived from 

> (33) or —The last word is the pseudo- 

Sanskritic form of which was formed from the first 

word by a metathesis. The word signifying a head- 
gear comes from ; of the top of a thatched house. 

(34) —This name for a cat is not current either 

in Western Bengal or in Central Bengal, but that it was 
once so current, appears from a line of nursery rhyme 
which runs as c^f Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 

gives us two forms of in use in different 

parts of Western India, which are and 0^3 > that 

from the form might easily come out, need 

not be asserted. 

(35) —is wrongly derived from in 

C2tT5 ^af, is a club, ^^ and are from it. From 
came out still in Oriya and our and *Tf$. 

(36) flfel—ias the verb occurs mostly in Jaina 
Sanskrit, it has become difficult to mauy to derive tt^l 
from (to trudge). 
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minal formations connected with the verbs as participles, 
infinitives, etc., and the finite verbs indicating different 
tenses and moods. Other important points of grammatical 
or structural changes or evolution will be next noticed to 
determine, or rather to confirm the proposition'advanced 
before, regarding the origin aud character of Bengali.- 
We may set down on the evidence of old literary 
records the language of which must be accepted on all 
hands to be Bengali, that ^ aud ^ 
are the earliest forms of personal pro¬ 
noun of the first person in singular number and 

and ^oTff^ are the plural forms of and The 

form in singular is in use in Marathi, but we do not 
meet with that form in old Bengali. and ^ occur* 
indiscriminately in the noticed before \ ^ is 

still current in the provincial Bengali dialect of Kangpur 
and this is the form that obtains in Assamese. ^ was 
only the accented form of ^ as was the accented 

or emphatic form of In Oriya the singular form 

is (though reduced very often to ^ and ^ in 

colloquial speech) and the plural form is as a 

variant of was once treated as plural when ^ was 

the singular form. It is still the plural form in Marathi 
and also in Assamese which is closely related to Bengali, 
When the genuine singular forms were regarded non- 
honorific and vulgar, the plural forms were brought 
into use as singular and such plural-forming suffixes 
as 31 (Beng.)> (Oriya), (Assamese), etc., 

were added to the plural forms to make plural, of them. 
The plural-forming suffixes 31 of Bengali, and C*ltFF 
(as well as C^TtCS, of Assamese are of 

provincial growth, though C?Tf^ °f Assamese can be in a 
manner traced to the old Magadhi Bource. As to *rfW 
or which is now only in use in Oriya as plural-forming 
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suffix, we get evidence of its oDce having been used in 
Assamese. Very likely then this which is a variant of 
Behari R was in use in old Bengali, but no literary evidence 
of such use is obtainable. 

The remarks regarding the pronoun of the 1st person 
are applicable to the pronouns of the second person 
which are <£>, and ^ in singular and 

( ), (now singular in Bengali), TOlTOl, 

(Assamese), and (Oriya) in 

plural. Regarding the form it is to be 

remarked that though is idiomatic in Assamese, 

and the very form 'STfVWtW is freely used in Naogaon and 
Tejpur, the -form is considered incorrect to-day in the 
standard Assamese language. 

Hindi singular form TO v is a variant of ^ ; the form 
we meet within proto-Bengali or rather in the Eastern 
Magadhi of a late time is The oldest Bengali 

singular forms of personal pronouns may therefore be 
said to have been ^ and 

The honorific form alike of ^ and is 
in Bengali ; the corresponding Assamese form is 
and the Oriya form is It comes from in 

the possessive ease ; the oldest Apabhransa was 
and the later form was the original possessive 

sense is retained by as adjective as in V3 

(one’s own house). as pronoun signifies literally 

‘your own self.’ This form however is seldom met with 
in very old literary records.to signify 'you’; its use was 
restricted mainly to indicate* by one’s own self ’.as adverb ; 

‘ 1 , 9 4 you 1 or *' he ’ did a thing, (Bengali) or 

(Oriya) or (Assamese) means that the 

doer did not take the help of any other person in doing the 
act. At times it also signifies ‘I myself/ ‘you yourself’ or 
‘ he himself , as the ease may be, as in ^5f ^ 
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(37) ttf^S—From tbe genuine Sanskrit word 
comes the pseudo-Sanskrit form by the process of 

metathesis. Bengali is also from H'SH ; from 
comes and thence Of. sj^j, of and 

:j\q pseudo-Sanskrit, ftf^ as a variant of ^1\5 is derived 
from N»t^. 

(38, 39) and as names for two varieties of 

Dhan (paddy) are often given wrong derivations, is 

wrongly Sanskritized as ; this variety of being 
grown and reaped during the rains was formerly called 
qr M crop, and thus from <5Tf^ we got As to , $ri7R 

it is true that it is got in season, but the name is 

not from tne season. This variety of rice has only been 
permissible to be offered as natvedya to gods as or 
uncooked ; from this word STRtU the word «Tt*R has 
been derived. 
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Bengali as Distinguished from its 
Allied Vernaculars 

Method of Investigation stated .—I propose to pursue 
in this lecture a stratigraphical study of the Bengali 
language with the help of the facts set forth and discussed 
in the previous lectures. In the present state of our 
knowledge we cannot make a definite pronouncement of 
the ethnic elements that came into the composition of our 
people; we are not in possession of history which deals with 
the evolution of our social structure. It was therefore only 
possible for me to state in a general manner some of 
the influences that have been at work in shaping our speech 
in its present form. I have however made it tolerably 
acceptable that philology can be employed as a good strata- 
metre, if this instrument be fitted into the handle of the 
history of the races speaking the language under investi¬ 
gation. We have seen that in their old aud archaic forms, 
the dialects of the Gaucjian group resemble one another so 
closely that it becomes ordinarily difficult to distinguish 
them as separate speech by noticing those points of 
difference which determine their character as so many 
independent dialects. To recognise aright our early forms 
as differentiated Bengali forms, separate from the forms of 
allied languages or dialects, let us proceed first to examine 
the structure of our speech primarily with reference to 
declension iu a comparative method, that is to say, by 
considering carefully the inflexions of nominal stems (both 
noun and pronoun) by means of such endings as represent 
the various cases. This involves the consideration of the 
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(firat person) Bengali, or in CW^ 

ff?(*R—Oriya. 

I need hardly point out that the genuine Magadhi 
form C*\ (the successor of the earlier form CT1) is in use in 
Bengali and Oriya, and its slightly altered form is 
in use in Assamese. The forms d and may also be 
noticed along with it. Oriya wholly agrees with Bengali 
in the use of these forms ; the use of for is wholly 
irregular, being a new departure from the standard Oriya 
use according to the Eastern Provincial peculiarity in 
pronunciation. I mention this fact, so that this provincial 
Oriya may not be mistaken for the Eastern srfafft 

of which the modern representative is 
The plural form of <R is C'S in Magadhi while d 
and are found used both in singular and plural. The 
plural form CS is noticeable in old Bengali but not 

in old Oriya ; C$3 and as derived from it were in 

use in Bengali till the other day, and C$ itself is still in 
use (both as singular and plural) in the provincial speech 
of Chittagong, as a co-relative pronoun linked with 
which is introductory. That our C$3 and C$^ are 

generally found in use in singular to indicate honour, need 
not be pointed out. C$^ (the honoured he) is not to be 
confounded with the identical form which is an indeclin¬ 
able to indicate * for that reason ’: the pun on the word 

by BhSrat Chandra in *if% c$^ *|1% 3W may 

be referred to; the primary meaning is-—he who is the 
lord of many is my husband, and the other meaning 
suggested is—my husband is also the husband of others, 
and for that reason he is not favourably disposed towards 
me. They are identical in form but different in origin: 
C>/$ (for that reason) is derived from ssfl * and our 
signifying the same meaning is a variant or a 
changed form of C$^; this being wrongly spelt as 
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is confounded with the provincial form 'afai-f ^ of 
emphasis; the latter form is derived from In 

our honorific f^f^T or there is the pronoun ^ in an 

enclitic manner; in Pali, we get this ^ in the accusative 
case only in the form of ) ; * that respected 

he 9 is the round about expression to indicate honour i 
and C&Htt (his) are not unusual in the mouth of our 
vulgar people. The Bengalees who settled in Orissa long 
ago, carried with them, as a matter of course, many archaic 
forms, and their descendants now, not being in touch with 
the progress and change effected in Bengal, U6e 
(his), (they), etc., very commonly. The forms, 

(occurs as in old Bengali), and as are 

peculiar to Bengali should also be taken note of here, I 
think [that the H of direct prouominal origin as has been 
noticed here, is not the ^ which we get in C*Ft*l signifying 
certain person or certain object. appears to me to be 

the decayed portion of C*F*lfs^ since cVtofa almost represent* 
ing obtains in Oriya as well as in Hindi. That 

the ^ of comes directly from ^ of need not be 
pointed out. 

I may note here that both the earlier emphatio form 
of C^F (who) as C^j and the later form are in use in 
Bengali; referring to the modern Behari, wo can see 
that both and grew in on the very soil of 
Magadha, yet it is only (corresponding to our 

which we get in Oriya. 

Case declension—the sign for nominative .—The ^ 
sound of the non-^f^ finals of all nouns in the nominativa 
singular was reduced to 'S sound in Pali, to represent 
very likely the ^^5 pronunciation of 
as I have suggested before. This 
sound of which is almost % 
as an inherent Bengali speciality but 


Case-denoting 

Snfflxoa. 


continues with us, 
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we do not write «C*i for qy to paint the special shade of 
our sound. This form of the word in the nominative 
ease did not become extinct in the speech, when the 


ending 4 for 'S came into general use, for we get in the 
Jaina Prakrta -that though all nouns in the nominative 


case took generally the 4 final, the forms with \s final were 
also in use; along with the forms 0^, 

etc., we meet with the older form with ^3 ending as occurs 
for instance in such a sentence as ^ cs^Tl As 

it is in the provincial Bengali of Rungpur, so it is in 
Assamese that the nouns in the nominative case take *4* 
final invariably. ^ for 4 in such cases in Assamese as 
(ass), (creeper), etc., is rightly explained in the 

Assamese grammar as the euphonic mutation of 4 . This 
4 was once much in use both in Bengali aud Oriya, but 
now the use is limited to some special cases only. Almost 
all the nouns in the nominative case have 4 or ^ final 
in the of a time not earlier than the 14th cen¬ 

tury A.D. The modern use of it in Bengali in such cases 
as (so the people say), yfarx TOI ( so men gene¬ 
rally do ), ( the goafis usually eat) is sufficiently 

expressive to denote the idea of plurality in an indefinite 
way. In Oriya, however, when a particular Pandit, for 
example, is alluded to, it will be correct to say 

* we cannot but notice that this Oriya idiomatic use 
indicates honour. As signification of honour is associated 
with the form of plurality, it may be noted here that 
when distinction between singular and plural was not 
being strictly observed, the nominative-forming suffix 4 
came to be used to signify singular and plural alike, and 
the older .pi ura '-forming suffix fell fully into disuse. 

This supposition is not correct that the nominative-^ 
indicating 4 originates from the sign indicating instru- 
jnentality; the reduction, for instance, of to may be 
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ufficient to show the wrongness of the proposition; the 
instances of the use of all sorts of words in the nominative 
case in the Jaina Prakrta will clear up the situation. 
Hoernle, without referring to the facts mentioned above, 
indulged himself in the theory that where the nominative 
case bears the suffix eg, the expression is oblique in form. 
This view once influenced the opinion of our illustrious 
Rabindra Nath Tagore, but when I communicated to him 
the history of this suffix, he, with his usual generosity, 
admitted the correctness of my proposition and published 
the fact in the (for 1326 Bengali year at page 

212). In support of my proposition he adduced cases 
where both transitive and intransitive verbs to govern the 
nominative takes as case-denoting suffix. The nomi¬ 
native singular forms of pronouns are quite fixed ; in other 
cases the pronominal stems are reduced to the forms 
C^tVl, ^31, etc* It will also be seen that some case- 
deuoting suffixes though pronominal in origin, are applied 
equally to nouns and pronouns. 

The sign for accusative .—It will not be less than 1400 
years when the author ©f the Nabtya Sasfcra noted the 
predominance of 0) sound in the speech of the Eastern 
Gangetic valley extending from Behar to the Bay of 
Bengal; perhaps the lines 1 cite below show this predomi¬ 
nance of c£) sound in modern Bengali, far in excess of. what 
it could be-in olden days. of different origins and of 
various significations may be noted in the lines : 


** * see in the first place that c$ as a case-denoting 

particle signifies many cases : is in the nominative 

. case or has the and are in the 

objective case, ire., in the fastol fefs** is in the 
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instrumental case, i.e. } in CSTf^-fc'S ( = OTf^- 

) is technically in and « 5 itC^ indicating 

locative is in the Then again the <3 final of 

is adverb-forming, ^1%^T is iD infinitive and is 
a finite verb ; the last three cases will be dealt with in their 
proper places later on. 

We have studied the history of the nominative-indi¬ 
cating ct); it is this t£) which signifies accusative as well as 
dative at times $ (me) and (us) ware in 

use in old time, and the modern form < $rT s rfa is but a 
slightly changed form of the old one. When ^ or 
ceased to denote the accusative case in nominative 

sign of nouns came to be used to signify the accusative 
as well as dative in a large number of cases. When 
again, the noun stems ceased to take any nominative- 
indicating suffix, it was only at times that the accusative 
was marked with a suffix ; this rule, I should say, still 
holds good. The following sentence will be illustrative of 
the phenomenon that in the case of nouns, it is with refer¬ 
ence to synta: that we have to distinguish nominative 
from the accusative, and not by looking to the case-ending : 
Xl-Xt*! C5W Sfl CWCT Xl-Tfr XK/T Xj ; translated 

into old Bengali the sentence will stand as—(xf*f) 
Xt<4 ST C*t1-<S Xl-Thl (or XI XtW) 

X We should note that the old-time form CXt'X has 

become OTfC35 in Oriya and (now in poetic use only) 
and 'STfcrfa in Bengali ; the euphonic noticed in Oriya is 
in use in another manner as will be noticed afterwards. 

The *n final of nouns to signify both nominative and 
accusative, as we meet with at times in the latest 
and in old Bengali, has not altogether fallen into disuse; 
this 'sfl is more emphasis-indicating than case-denoting in 
such a sentence as 'SSfsRf (object),...fifS5r^ ^^Tl, *TI 

(nominative). It is at times diminutive-indicating, 
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that is to say, indicative of affection or familiarity : in 

^ ^1, the word is in diminutive form; in 

common conversation this ^ is added to names to signify 
either familiarity or contempt. 

As to the Dravidian origin of the suffix to signify 
dative as well as accusative, my remarks in the 5th lecture 
should be referred to. The Dravidian ^ remains unchanged 
iu Oriya, and in old Bengali we get it both in the 
shape of and ^ ; in the provinciality of Ratigpur the 
form is still in use, as may be noticed in the forms 
( ) and ^ ( WfctCT )• 

To convert possessive form to objective, adding to 
the possessive form, we need not import any foreign in¬ 
fluence ; for, an idea relating /o an object may be express¬ 
ed in the objective case without drowning the sense of 
relation ; the line—Effort 

Etl^TI will sufficiently illustrate the case, if the 

thought underlying the senteuce is properly analysed. This 
form of the objective case is met with more in poetry than 
in prose in our modern language. In Eastern Bengal, 
however, this form obtaius in common conversation lan¬ 
guage ; cf\ the Eastern Bengal sentences, ’srfa-uq 

srffes 5T& and ^ ^ Sprfafa ? (How dare 

you suggest that the boat will be sunk by me?). We can 
easily trace this form of expression to a idiom : 

ft (whomsoever you may meet) is equivalent to 

) Ci ^ is in the possessive form 
being the form of W and cq is clearly object-indi¬ 

cating here. It is not also impossible that the final vowel 
sound of C 5 ^ was merely strengthened by as it has beeu 
done in other cases. 

Instrumental Case .—To signify the instrumental case 
we have in Bengali the suffixes fiftl, and ; their 
history may be briefly narrated here. 
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&—The Pali instrumental plural suffix f$> comes no 
doubt from f%*[or f%2. It is well known that distinction 
between singular and plural was not much observed in 
the later Prakrtas, and one well-formed suffix, no matter 
whether it was originally singular or plural-indicating, 
became the general case-denoting suffix. There are lots 
of instances of being used as suffix to denote instru¬ 
mental singular ; take, ' for instance, the line 

(what does it avail, Oh Manini, by becoming 
cross ?). No doubt at first was reduced to ^ as we meet 
with in the old literary Prakpta works, but its reduction to 
is not also very recent. The instrumental ^ ending in 
such eases as (^Spl), (fawi), etc., as we meet 

with in the may be considered with some reason to 

be derived from but the early history starting with 
is not iu favour ot' this supposition. Be that as it may, we 
get the suffix ^ as well as < 4 ^ in old works of 

uncertain dates ; or being reduced to 'S'suzfe or 

the path for further reduction to ^>R?T or *|X5l-c£) (or 
was paved. The history of the idiomatic use of the 
instrumental ca^e forms if studied in chronological order, it 
will not be easy to hold that ^ (say of GfW) generated 
the in question by dropping the final if. I have 
discussed in the previous lecture that in our proto-Bengali, 
does not occur and that its occurrence iu one passage 
in a <#f$1 has been wrongly formulated because of 

incorrect reading of the text. The cases where seems 
to occur in Oriya as instrumental suffix have not been in 
my opinion properly studied ; it will be observed that the 
words with seeming ciffi suffix in Oriya have been used to 
denote locative case as well ; I am inclined to hold with 
reference to the use of Jf as a particle of emphasis in Oriya 
that the words with a suffix (denoting either instrumental 
or locative ease) stand with additional #f to indicate 
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emphasis. The half-nasal occurring in $1*5 (by the 
desire) or (bv the affection) does not seem to re¬ 

present the loss of for the instrumental form with 
not met with in the Prakrtns which are later than 
Pali in date; corresponding to t£) we get c£JC<T in Assamese 
and Cl in Oriya ; the growth of <T here is but euphonic 
growth. In Bengali the noun-stems having ^ or final 
take an additional ^ which is but an euphonic growth to 
facilitate easy pronunciation ; compare the forms TO 
and ^fi>. This euphonic transmutation is noticeable 

alike in nominative and locative, where cf) is the case- 
denoting suffix. Where however difficulty does not occur 
in pronunciation, the euphonic does not occur ; for 
instance, is commoner than Besides the 

ordinary examples of instrumental with c£} final, I notice the 
instance where a peculiar Sanskrit idiom is expressed in 
Bengali: in C?t^1 *\vpl ^Tf^, srfat* and 

correspond to ^trl-*nrl as in ^ 

fif*T|—We have noticed the instrumental case-ending 
C5 and its variant C*f in the Magadhi Prakrta which is 
usually designated as Jaina Pr5krta. It is surmised 
by some that this c*f is but the changed form of 
earlier 1%. 

This Cf can be clearly recognised in the instrumental 
case-ending fff in use in the district of Rangpur and 
in use in Oriya. This archaic f $ of Rangpur is now used 
as Iwi in standard Bengali language ; as such it has no 
connection with 5fj to give, nor the upstart ^j?Tl set up by 
the Pandits, can have any relationship with it*. 

I have traced the genesis of in the previous 
lecture and have shown there that, in its origin as well as 
in its general use in our vernacular. is purely the 6igo 
of the ablative case. In sueh a use as C^f Tttfr 

•Tl the word signifies certainly instrumentality, 
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but its ablative sense is also noticeable in the use ; the 
action ‘ flowing out of me ’ can be construed t 9 be the 
underlying idea, 

Dative. —In Assamese we get as a special dative 
ease-ending, while in Bengali and Oriya we have the same 
^ or nt or CT suffix both for accusative and dative. 
This £*T noticeable also in Nepalese and in a Behari 
dialect, is the reduced form of «ltft in use in Bengali as 
well as in Oriya ; *ltft (for you) is rather a poetic 

use in Bengali now. 

Ablative. —(oot to be confounded with *?F5 = to 
be) and are the two ablative suffixes in Bengali. 

How the ablative denoting generated the suffix *£3, 
has been discussed in Lecture XIII ; both the forms 

and are met with in old Hindi. 3^ has been 
reduced to *P5 in Bengali, and to * in Hindi. It is tue 
further reduced form of * in the shape of $ that we meet 
with in Oriya as well as in Marathi. The Oriya form 
from house, is not the contracted from of *3$ • ° ri y a $ 
or corresponding Marathi ^ is quite another suffix as we 
shall presently notice. It has been stated that from 
we have got *05 (cf. ***=**«*-*** ^®) a general 
ablative-forming'suffix j then again we have to notice that 
this very being joined to the demonstrative pronouns 
^ or and 4 or <il<5 (contraction of gave rise to 

the particular forms fcfa and 4«fa (from here) and this 
newly formed fa of <3Kfa and fcfa is the. progenitor of the 
suffix fa or C«f. We. have to further note that it is C«f and 
not which is in use in the speech of the Bengali people 
all throughout the northern and the eastern districts and 
in the districts of Jessore and Khulna. C i T fl ft ; T and not 
is what we hear in the tracts mentioned above. 
We can thus clearly see that c«tr* of the standard language 
has acquired an otiose or euphonic "W, 
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In the district of Chittagong we get the form ^for 
C$f which by chance agrees with the Marathi form ^; 
corresponding Oriya form is ^ or which is reducible 
to ^ or or ^ I have already suggested that the 
Marathi ^ and Oriya ^ are not contracted forms of 
^ and respectively, but that they are derived from 
^ which comes out of (the progenitor of ^ 

of Marathi and ^ of Oriya are additional suflixes; cf. 
the double Marathi forms <4 and and the 

double Oriya forms cq ^ and In (Oriya), the 

suffix is added to 

Genitive .—There have been various suggestions regard¬ 
ing the genesis of <x, of which one or two will be noticed 
here. As such Sanskrit genitive forms as ^C?Tls, etc., 
evolve H in their conjunction with vowels, semi-vowels, 
and consonants which are not surds, some suppose that the 
vernacular ^ suffix has to be traced to this special pheno¬ 
menon; in this supposition it is lost sight of that 
was never in use in the Prakrtas, and the Sanskrit form 
in question was never idiomatic in the Prakrta speech. 
What we have to really notice is the Prakrta idiomatic 
form to trace the history of 3. We first notice that 
took the place of and then ^ as the representative of 
came into use. We have also noticed in earlier Lectures 
that the suffix ^ (indicating genitive) was not only liable 
to be mistaken for other suffixes but was incapable of 
expressing the idea of possession with some emphasis on 
account of its fluid pronunciation or boneless character; 
that very often V had to be substituted for the sake of 
forcible [ ^ j lus been noti-vd in ti < of 

examination of some Prakrta forms. That the final 
boneless vowels have been at times either liable to be 
reduced to 3, or require to be otherwise strengthened, may 
de noted over again: has been reduced to anc} 
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has assumed the form in Bengali. Compare 

pseudo-Sanskrit from c*c^. The tendency to put in 3 
to ensure distinct pronunciation is observable in such a 
Sandhi conjunction in Pali, as 4- where 

according to Sanskrit Sandhi rule a 3 is not justified. 

Most convincing proof of coming out of (or from 
a vowel sound representing >f) is to be sought in the 
phonetic peculiarity which is almost universal : change of 
‘ s ’ into ‘ r 9 as a Dravidian peculiarity, has been elaborately 
noticed by Bishop Caldwell and others and this very 
peculiarity in all the Aryan languages of Europe has been 
well studied by the philologists. How the ‘ s 5 of the geni¬ 
tive-indicating of the Aryan speeeh has been reduced 
to ( r 1 in a very large number of cases in Italian, French, 
German and English, is too well known to scholars to re¬ 
quire an illustrative statement. Thus in accordance with 
the universally prevalent phonetic law, and quite consistent¬ 
ly with the actual idiomatic use of the old times, we get 
the history of the growth of our genitive-signifying suffix 
5. What is to be noted is that in tracing this history 
one is not forced to create an imaginary condition of things, 
disregarding the actual idiomatic use which has always 
been in force. 

Having given the real history of 3, I just refer to an 
unteuable theory regarding it upheld by some learned 
scholars. On the flimsy basis of a form which cannot be 
shown to have been idiomatic in the Prakptas, has 
been set up by some as the progenitor of %; only one 
solitary instance of very doubtful import is cited from the 
in support of the existence of the form hy 
wholly overlooking the clear cases of the use of genitive 
in the Prikjtas. It is clear that the form has been 
specially favoured by the scholars under review, as an 
explanation regarding the form occurring in Bengali; 
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be seen, iu the first place, that in Western Hindi 
and in Oriya, it is <J and not i!)? which is the suffix; in 
Oriya c£H is wholly unknown and the Hindi forms 
c^tsmn, etc., point simply to a simple <T suffix. 
I proceed to show in the second place that is merely 
an euphonic mutation of ‘ ^ in Bengali, and as a 
suffix has never been known in our language. 

That is but an euphonic mutation of 3 will be 
clearly seen by referring to the rules of idiomatic use of 
3 and in Bengali : (I) (where final is non-Sppg), 

^rl-^ 

are examples of words of various final sounds taking 4 as 
the genitive-signifying suffix. (2) When the final is 
which is never the case in Oriva, the simple suffix H can¬ 
not be assimilated with the word, and so is to be 
suffixed ; e.g., makos ‘3 9 a separate or non 

syllable unsuited to the genius of Bengali pronunciation, 
and so we have etc. (8) Non- 

words of one letter, i.e. y non-^Pg single consonants 
treated as words must take to maintain their 

distinctness as words ; e.g > (contracted 

form of etc.; contrast with them ^$“3 

TOT ^ *T|- (41 Words ending with compound 

letters always geuerate non-^^pg sounds (unlike what it is 
in Hindi) in Bengali and yet they take ^and not $ as 
we may notice in ?FCi?r, bC37$, etc. In Eastern Bengal, 
however, simple ?[ is affixed in such eases in 6poken lan¬ 
guage following perhaps the general rule which - is in 
the air. (5) When the final sound is & (^) or ^ (sT§), 
the final ^ or ^ becomes separate syllable and as such the 
euphony requires the affixing oft£)3; eg., ^ <43? 

eto. 

I have heard this example adduced by some to illus¬ 
trate the use of CW as a suffix in Bengali, t>&., as 
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in but it is overlooked that here ^ is an otiose 

^ to which according to the previously illustrated rule 
has been suffixed ; if we refer to in such an expres¬ 
sion as i cfj ’ the situation will be clear. 

It will be invariably found that where occurs, it 
does not occur as a suffix but only is added to a word 
which has an otiose T as final. With genitive suffix ^ 
having honour-indieating nasal sound, qffrTO, etc., 

are in use in Oriya ; 3 is optionally further attached to 
signify genitive case. To imagine that this form discloses 
is aq absurdity. 

^ and —In Eastern Magadhi and in proto-Bengali 
we meet with ^ as a sign for genitive ; the history of it, 
as well as of fifcsf?r is interesting. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar has 
rightly remarked that ^ of, say, once came 

to be used as a genitive-indicating suffix. Since difference 
between singular and plural has not been maintained in 
the Vernaculars, such forms as and 

(noticed previously) may easily be explained; 
I need not state that this ^ is now in use in Hindi. 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar has also very rightly shown in 
his Wilson Lectures that when ’JR or was not con¬ 
sidered to be either very forcible or honorific, 
etc., became highly fashionable in Sanskrit as well as in 
Prakrta ; that the history of our plural is to be 

traced to this phenomenon is what I assert here. That 
the case-denoting suffixes for our nouns are generally 
pronominal in origin, aud that a portion of an expression 
used as a post-position becomes a suffix, have also been ably 
illustrated by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar ; ftli or rather fiffl of 
nfft, etc., being joined to the general suffix 3 to 
indicate honour, the plural-denoting has originated. 1 

1 For the history of the plural-forming 5 JI and ’Sjvf ride Lecture 
V, pp. 87-88. 
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The locative sign <4 is as old as the hills, and so no 
remark regarding it is necessary. I have to notice that 
in old Bengali \5 (from ^) was once in use, and this 


use is now noticeable in the provincial speech of Rangpur. 
It is on this account that the unusual particle >5 comes 
now in such euphonic combinations as ; 

this euphonic ^5 though grown in locative formations 
appears in other case formations also where 4 is the suffix 
and etc., are the finals. The sign is reduced to If 
after sfl final as in TtTOf. 


Verbs, The history of the forms which verbs assume 
in different tenses and moods, should 

Verbs in different. 

tenses and moods. next engage our attention, flow the 

Vedie tense systems were gradually 
simplified in the Prakrta speech has been discussed at some 
length in Lectures X and XI ; here our discussion will 
be directed more to the history of our current forms than 
to the history of the reduction of old systems into their 
present condition. 

ihe Present system .—in the 3 rd person singular 
gave rise to the form ^ and from comes the modern 
form ^u?f which is common to Bengali, Oriya and 
Assamese. £*1 of Bengali as well as of Oriya has the 
corresponding Assamese form f*\ (as well as C5'Q and 
^< 1 . The older form —current in the Prakrta speech 
—is often met with in the old-time literature of Bengal 
and Orissa. It is to be first noted that unlike in Oriya, 
the Bengali verbs are alike in form in singular aud plural. 
By referring to the archaic Bengali forms ^f%, 
etc., one may be led to suppose that ouce our verbs had 
plural forms ; but it is not so. It should be first observed 
that the plural forms referred to here, were in use in the 
3rd person only, and that use again was limited to present 
tense ; in the second place it is to be noted that a verb 
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took the ending when honour of the person agreeing 

with the verb was sought to be denoted. Of the 
ending, now only ^ remains and in the case of honorific 
mention, we say ft ft ar well as ^rf*fft ; it need 

be mentioned that though ^Tf^fft is treated as 2 nd person, 
it is not[strictly so from a grammatical point of view. In 
this use of suffix now reduced to ^ only, Oriya 

agrees with Bengali ; in the Sambalpur Tract C*T for 
C*f is very common. The ft of ^>t?rfft in the 2 nd 

person is not wholly obsolete; of as in ^ 

is the representative of it. Again, we may notice 
that the old ft has assumed the form and is treated as 
an indeclinable particle ; when we say etc., an 

emphasis is put upon the verb by the addition of ; pure 
ft to signify second person, occurs very much in the 
Srlkrsna Klrttan. 

It is wrongly urged by some that the ft ending of the 
verb in the 1 st person indefinite, so common in the 
is not met with in Bengali ; the mistake is due to the fact 
that some provincial future-iudieating forms which take the 
suffix ^ or ft, are not recognized as forms of present in¬ 
definite. That in the following instances the present 
indefinite has been reduced to future (as is done in all 
languages), may be easily noticed : ( 1 ) as the 

contracted form of <?ftft ( cf ’ Oriya ^Fftft as well 

as ^pftft where and ^sf are interchangeable) is in use 
as 1 st person, future tense in the provincial dialect of 
Rangpur ; ( 2 ) the forms , *Tft, etc., as well as 

^3 <rr^, etc., are current in the speech of the 

common people of Mymensing ; ( 8 ) the ^ ending 

of the verb in the 1 st person, present tense, as is 
traceable in the Singhalese speech, must be owing to 
the influence which the of old Bengal exerted 

there. , 
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The Present Progressive —presents a very interesting 
form. In we get the infinitive form of the 

principal verb linked with the present indefinite form 
(derived from in suoh a manner that 

the latter appears not as an auxiliary but as a suffix. 
The formation bf corresponding Oriya form has been 

exactly in the above manner. It is noteworthy that a 
contracted form of Bengali is in use in Assamese: 

it is therefore doubtless that Assamese had its 

origin in Bengal ; from is i n use * n 

Bengal and its further contracted form 1® a ^ so * n 

use in our common speech. As (formed originally 

by the suffix) is close to the Prakrta form it is 

earlier in date than Oriya Though the form 
is now unknown in the standard Oriya, it is in use in the 
provincial dialect of Sambalpur, and was in use in old 
Oriya as noticeable in the writings of Balaram Das, As 
an example of its use in Sambalpur, I may cite the 
sentence, \ CW5 (I was observing when I was 

coming). The Hindi form originates also from and 

the portion like our has been added to it. This 

formed by H*? suffix should not be confounded 
with (for doiog) formed by the 6uffix How 

words in English formed originally by the suffixes ' ing' 
and * uog,’ look now wholly alike, may be noticed $s a 
parallel case. 

Present Perfect and Past .—The Bengali present perfect 
has two forms such as and qfOTfc? corresponding to 

Oriya qfwl and in the 3rd person ; to the archaic 

past forms of the verbs either the particle *1 signifying 
past participle or the verbal stem of the present 
system noticed above, is added or suffixed or agglutinated. 
That the introduction of past participle to denote present 
perfect is of great antiquity, has been shown in Leotuw 
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X and XI, but it is interesting to inquire how distinct 
forms, to denote present perfect has been brought into use. 

I have noticed before that the past form of ) 

is (<3Tt%) in old Magadhi ; ^Tf^t as the past form 

assumed the shape and became identical in sound 

with «Tff5 derived from indicating present time. 

Again, we notice that following the form 'STpft, the past 
forms C5l^i etc., became the past forms in the 

Prakrtas, as has been shown before j it has also been 
shown that in the 3rd person singular those past forms 


assumed the shape TO, etc., in proto-Bengali, and 
”^1% etc., commenced to signify 1st person in the past 
tense; though the matter has been discussed before, I 
cite over again an example, to show that these archaic 
past forms are still in use in Bengali : ( 

to [i.e., ^fwtfipr], t here 

•fl will be unidiomatic bad Bengali], l^ow, we notice 

on examining the above archaic paradigms that when 
etc., became identical with the present-indicating 
forms as well as in form with the infinitive forms and 
of <3rt^ origin could not unmistakably signify the 
past tense, was given an extended use to clearly signify 
the past; and thus the form (modern Bengali ft*l) 

was made to denote the past tense ; to distinguish then 
between the present perfect and the past, say of the ve»b 
'srfcf (contracted into became the present- 

perfect and Offiflftn) became the past form. 

which of all hitherto known old books abounds 
with archaic forms, furnishes us with the present perfect 
forms (*f^+*Tt^),©tc.; 

since SlfiFl, etc., were in existence previous to 

the formation of etc., we can clearly see how 

the forms with only aj-suffix could not be lost to the 


language. 
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Past Progressive .—Progressive form with suffix is at 
the base of the past progressive as it is also at the base of 
the present progressive. ^f?[^ being joined to Sanskrit 
suffixes and '$rfV, the past progressive forms and 

came into use. The 2nd person form was originaJiv 
(from + <*f1 of ^JT^f) and is now. 

Soync special Participle forms .—Though regarding the 
origin of no doubt exists now, I refej briefly to the 
history of it to notice some important grammatical forms. 
Professor Lassen has rightly suggested that $$ underwent 
the changes f^f and and took the place of ^ and 
became finally a sign for the past tense. Pointing out 
along with it the fact that the Slavonic preterites are formed 
by ‘ 1/ Prof. Lassen has remarked that the characteristic 
f 1 ' of the Slavonic preterite arises out of ‘ d * which in 
its original form again is. c l,’ The analogy being com¬ 
plete, we have been rightly asked to compare in this 
connection such forms of our language as 

CfffaSb etc. It is very clear that ^ of our past 
tense came out of either ^ or ^ of the past participle. 
The Prakrta from which Bengali is directly derived, 
gives us ^ as the form of ^5 of the past participle ; 

the of became ^ in Bengali to give rise to 

special forms as 

C|^1 etc. The corresponding Qriya 

forms are however like these: 

OTfts etc. As to the ^ forms of ^ as we get in (Sans.) 
and fff3[ we may notice the Bengali past participle 

forms, such as Jpr, TOrR TttR etc. 

Not possessing now any knowledge of the old 
from which Bengali has come out, some past participle 
forms formed by ^ suffix are not properly recognised by 
our people. For example, which has been thrown 

out or discarded is wrongly spelt now as though this 
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word signifies what must be thrown out or discarded. A 
son who has been disowned by the father is and 

not for the idea is not that the son will be or 

is required * to be disowned. Similarly when we say that 
a (proposal) (becomes settled) the Pr&krta 

spelling cannot be and should not be changed into 
When a petition is not sanctioned or is thrown away it 
becomes and not that the Sanskrit word 

should.be used for it, for this word signifies what should 
not be accepted. The form in the arithmetical rule 
of village schools, namely, * s now 

only learnt.by rote without understanding the meaning. 

Special Past form .—A special form in the past tense 
may be noted here. The particle ^ indicating negation 

coalesced with gave rise to the form (does 

not exist) as a single word ; srl§ in our vernacular being 

the decayed form of is not a simple particle to 

signify negation but carries with it the verb ‘ to be in 
enclitic form, srlt is alone sufficient to express 'does not 
exist * and such a Hindi form as has no place in 

Bengali. I have already stated that if to indicate negation 
this word srfc be joined to the archaic past form, the 
full-bodied modern past form will be dispensed with ; 
fully signifies ‘ I did not do.’ 

In connection with the past tense and present perfect 
some special forms indicating 1st person as agree with 
Qriya should be noticed here. Taking up only one 
example we see that and are two plural 

forms in Oriya of verb 'to see’; that these forms are 
virtually identical with and need not be 

discussed ; moreover, actually * occurs for half-nasal 
in a copper-plate inscription of Orissa of the 15tb century 
A.D. The second form C#fl w “ore in use in the 
Sambalpur tract than elsewhere and agreement with it in 
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fengali is universal. Tbe first form (C^l^) 

became prevalent in Bengal in that part of it which is 
with Orissa. 1 think this form prevailed 


4L 


contiguous 


almost all over the country because of the influence 
of a particular trading class of Bengal which origiually 
resided by the sea-co.n^st close to Orissa for the convenience 
of conducting sea-trade. Among the people, of this 
trading community etc., are very 

constantly used in conversation while their neighbours 
belonging to other caste3, say, in the district of Hughly, 
use the forms so very spariugly that it is difficult to notice 
the use of them. In the city of Calcutta this trading 
people first made their extensive settlement and thereby 
created a linguistic atmosphere of their peculiarities ; this 
is why, later settlers in Calcutta use these forms very 
freely unlike their neighbours in the districts of Hughly 
and 2* Parganas. I coueider another point along with 
it. We have noticed in the 6th Lecture that the initial 
sound of the vowel ii) remains Sanskritic if the sound 
is followed by the sound of ^ or «q; but the people 
of the trading class I have spoken of pronounce the 
initial cl) of c*fC§> with the sound of ‘a’ as in ‘mat’; 
this is the very sort of pronunciation which obtains in 
some parts of Midnapur and this is the sound wo get 
for the word in the mouth of those of Calcutta who hav.e 
changed their pronunciation under the influence of the 
trading class in question. 

The past form with suffix, as in c*? or 'arfftf 
(he or I used to do), is not distinctly met with 
in the Prakj-tas, though it occurs in a manner in all the 
modern Aryan Vernaculars. In Hindi ^ ^51 is not 
onidiomatic, but in the standard form «f| is added to givo 
completely the past sense. If in Bengali ^ be used 
to denote the sense the verb itself is to be reduced to 
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the form of an infinitive, as or 

In standard Oriya finite verb with v*> suffix is 
not in use to indicate this sort of past sense ; the form 
in use corresponding to the Bengali form 
or sftfaSTSfi is <?r where W is in 

the form of an infinitive. From some forms current in 
the provincial dialect of Sambalpur it may be inferred 
that once a form exactly corresponding to C*T of 

Bengali was in use in Oriya; this will be pretty clear 
from the use of the form in conditional mood. <[fif (71 
$Tff^ (if he had done, I would have done) 

corresponds to Eastern Hindi C$1 ; 

in Hindi idiom HI may also be used and is used after the 
verb. In standard Oriya the form will be (7T CHCH 
(43WI as well) \ ; in the dialect of 

Sambalpur, besides the standard form, the following forms 
are idiomatic : (1) C ?f W31, ^ (-) CT 

; this last form shows its agreement with 
the current Bengali form. It should be noted that in 
the district of Tipperah as well as in some neighbouring 
tracts of that district signifies 'may I do’ 

or * should I do ; ’ this use indicating asking permission 
to do points faintly to the origin of the suffix ^ form Hi? 
suffix ; that in one form in expressing the idea with 
additional H or HFfj present infinitive is to be used in 
Bengali and Oriya, and that in Oriya the infinitive is 
in present progressive form, may lend some support to 
the suggested origin. But in its subjunctive mood how¬ 
ever, the form suggests that the suffix ^5 is related in 
spirit with the ^ final of the suffix 3/S ; it may be 
pointed out that *T 4 $ x owed its origin to pure future¬ 
indieating 3/fa as the future time contemplated in past 
time is expressed in for example, Sffa? 
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In the form in the conditional mood— 
in Oriya) ^\fk we notice that the past participle 

takes the suffix ^ to indicate conditional mood ; is 
this c£) a changed form of future-indicating ^ ? 

The Imperative mood .—Before dealing with the future 
system, an examination of the Bengali imperative mood 
is necessary. I had occasion to show in a previous 
Lecture that such c£ij#\$ forms to denote the imperative 
mood in the 3rd person, as etc., are in 

use in Oriya, and the Bengali forms <H 5 ^, etc., 

are very old forms with the addition of an otiose ^; 
that the forms in the 2nd person ^3, ^Tf'S, etc., 

are almost universal in the vernaculars, and that they 
come from the Prakrta (as well as 

etc., need hardly be pointed out. As in the Prakrtas, 
so it is in the modern vernaculars that the forms of the 
1st person present indicative signify the imperative mood 
in the 1st person. One special characteristic in Bengali 
is that to indicate stress or emphasis the particle C*f 
(which is the same in origin as c*t or of Hindi, 
used almost as an auxiliary with the Hindi verbs to indicate 
futurity) is used as a post-position after the forms iu the 
imperative mood as illustrated above. , 

There is one special form of the imperative mood in 
the second person which is formed by the suffix ^; 

etc., signify or command in such 
a manner that the action indicated by the verbs is asked 
to be done not immediately ; consequently the form with. 

in the imperative mood is akin to future tense . It 
is of much importance to note (though it is a very common 
fact of phonology) that ^ and 'S are very much inter¬ 
changeable alike in Prakrta and vernacular ; it is certainly 
well known that (contracted in ordinary speech into 

C^lwl) is fouud at times in old Bengali in the shape of 
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fa (earlier We shall presently see that it has 

been quite organic with us since dim past to develop the 
sound of at the end of the verb stem, when even, in a 
little degree the idea of futurity is sought to be conveyed. 
If adverting to the arguments to be adduced presently, 
this phonetic peculiarity be considered to be a genuine 
phenomenon, the suffix of the imperative moocl may 
he held to tender a good explanation of the origin of the 
future-indicating However, I proceed to consider the 

whole question in connection with the origin of our future 
system ; I may only note here that in the imperative form 
discussed here, the idea conveyed by the Sanskrit suffix 
* is not present. 

As the particle ^1 which is added to the words in 

.mperative form to give a stress, will be dealt with 
oparately, I do not discuss here such a form as *Tl= 
rather do. 

The Future system ,— Some general remarks regarding 
the evolution of tenses seem called for, to explain some 
phenomena connected with the formation of future tense. 
I do not state a new proposition, when I say that it is 
the doing of an act, or the happening of an event, that is 
to say, the present tense of a verb that arises first in the 
primitive grammar ; it is also but a repetition of the 
recognised truth that an action in the past and an expecta¬ 
tion of a thing to happen in the future were at first 
expressed differently, only, bv the change of accent, and 
nou by changing the form of the verb in the present tense. 
1 have discussed in a previous lecture what the probable 
origin of fa ft and ft might have been ; it may 
be observed that the pasc-forming suffixes ff, ^ and 
^ are formed by clipping the final ^ sound of the 
present-indicating 


suffixes and thereby shortening the 


accent to indicate, as it were, the faded away past ; this 
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is also how C§, C*{ and t£3 were reduced to 
and The present-creating (derived from fa) 
and the past-creating *31 also disclose the same history. 
This anatysis will help us to ascertain the character of 
the future-indicating suffixes. 

The fact that the present indefinite which is the real 
present to start with, indicates futurity in all languages, 
proves that a special gesture or accent was only added to 
the present form to signify futurity. Some remnants of 
old forms justify us in supposing that the final vowel 
sound of the present-indicating suffixes was prominently 
intonated to indicate futurity ; I bring up for comparison 
the Prakrta present form which i6 changed into 

to indicate future tense merely by the putting of 
an accent on the final ^ sound. As the ^ sound to 
denote futurity, was prominently intonated, the sound 
became a special characteristic of the future tense, 
and as such, stuck to the root or stem of the verb, even 

/m a special time-differentiating suffix etc.) 

was it , , , 

^ itrodueed. 

bus appears on examining the morphology of the 
future-form suffixes that the characteristic ^ to 

denote partly r ^ f uture { enge> became in a manner an 
inseparable part ^ t j, e ver bal stem as *ffa, etc., 

and the present u ldefinite form of ^ as ^ 

etc., were made sufT«xt ng t j 10 p ] ace 0 f articulated sreetures 
for signifying futurity. That fof euphonic 

reasons .a 

few verbs only do not toko | jn a6Suming f utnre .denotiDg 
form need not be pointed out, en.^ ^ ^ ^ eKCeptiona , 
case. These newly formed Aufc^ asBUtBed mtber the 
character of auxiliary verb like «Ttff, ^ etCi> of Bengali 
which are joined to Bengali verbal etei. og ^ amp]tfy fcbe 
tenses. We notice this fact in the MSgt. i{]hj speeeh that 
when the auxiliary portion was dropped, ^ gimp | e ^ 
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remained with a special accent attached to it, to indicate 
futurity ; at times fi> was introduced to fully represent 
the future indicating stress, as may be noticed in such 
a form for example as ft ; in the subjunctive mood 
as well, we meet with ?! 4 ff, 

etc., for (present forms indicating future 

sense), etc. Thus we clearly see that in some Prakrtas 
(specially in the we are concerned with) f or 

became sufficient to express the idea of futurity. As it 
is not simply | but ^ which is the future-forming suffix 
in Bengali, Oriya and Assamese, some scholars give us 
from a source which is not connected with the future- 
denoting form which obtained in the Prakrtas, 

It has been formulated by some European scholars 
that which forms the participle of the future passive, 
generated the complete form as the future-forming 
suffix. I must fully admit that this theory explains the 
matter completely, but as it implies a break of continuity ^^ 
ufiih the past, I proceed to examine the claim which h 

been set up for TO. .ne early 

The words formed by <537 were adopted in r 

Magadhi speech in such forms as, ^ 

or etc 

there was no ^ in these forms to begir J 

-ed m those words 

that when the idea of futurity involv- . 

,, , ,, . . a the new infinitives 

had to he prominently brought out i r . ^ , 

„ \ „ .... - meaning, f was inserted 

with a shade of some difference ir ^ ^ 

X1 ... o iorms 9 Tr% 

or rather grew up in toe new ^ 

^ rr, , forms sfaro, 

e C , e ;d in a regular series or chrono- 
'i .j ^if* ^’that which comes directly out 

ogica oi er > 8 ow iu ]jy eX p ress the meaning indicated by 
of docs not J 3 1 


■a <§£3^ 

We see that 
with. I think 


• Though 
original Prttkpta 


is attached to the verbal stem in * '©R MI,’ its 
form is without it. 
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; *tWs may be nicely translated by 

but the full meaning of is not obtained in the 

Bengali form and as such in addition to *Tft^Tf3 we have 

borrowed cEft^J from Sanskrit in our modern Bengali. 1 

has to be translated into Bengali by *Tft1 
This which has given rise to such 
infinitive forms as e f°’> i n Oriya and 

^pft<Tfa, etc., in Bengali, may very likely give us ^ in 
question, but whether such an extraction was made out 
of to form future tense anew by breaking with the past, 
is a matter for much consideration. Purposeful coining 
of a new suffix to indicate a tense is not a natural pheno¬ 
menon ; that the old idiomatic forms are transmuted 
imperceptibly is what should be accepted to be the natural 
procedure. . 

It is difficult to imagine that the suffix which was not 
extracted from in the shape of even in the latest 
known <2tt?F5 to signify futurity, was given currency in 
that lost language which gave rise to the dialects (now 
languages) in which ^ is now used. How in a far-fetched 
way ift has to be extracted from W to make it a future¬ 
denoting suffix, and how in accepting the theory to be 
correct we have to accept the situation that the idiomatic 
use of the past time to use merely one ^ or ft was wholly 
ignored in some modem vernaculars, have been sufficiently 
discussed. We have seen, on the other hand, in onr 
analysis of the forms of verbs in the imperative mood 
that such a form as yjf (do immediately now) was 
naturally reduced to and then to or to 

denote a command relating to doing in future ; that this 
naturally evolved suffix $\8 easily transmutable to 


1 etc., do not imply the idea of 

and 
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Auxiliary verba 


could be taken up for use as a future-forming* suffix, with¬ 
out violating the idiomatic use of the past time, is, in 
my opinion, uffieiently clear. 

It is not true, what is generally supposed to be 
the case, that most of the Bengali verbs require the help 
of the verbs of ^ and ^ origin to 
express their action. We can easily 
notice that the verbs in the old Magadhi speech did not 
stand in need of any additional support from other verbs 
as auxiliaries ; it is equally clear that our genuine Bengali 
verbs etc., do not require the verbs 

of ^ or ^ origin to come to their help in expressing 
their own action. When in consequence of Sanskrit 
renaissance, our Bengali verbs were looked down upon as 
inelegant and vulgar, the Sanskrit verbal nouns were formed 
according to the rules of Sanskrit grammar, and a new 
jmethod of expression being devised, the verbal nouns were 
made to be governed by the verbs of ^ or ^ origin. 

are the natural and genuine Bengali 
forms, while "RR are 

unnatural Sanskritie forms. The influence of the Pandits 
became so very much dominating that some verbs 
(denoting mental acts generally) were reduced wholly to 
noun forms ; ^5^ to wish, to think, to 

worship, etc., are not allowed now to be declined as verbs 
and such forms as and are regarded 

archaic or obsolete. 

The peculiarity of the forms CTOI (kill outright), 

ffT'S (throw away), or CTT*t (join 

up), TOT (get away), <?m ffl* (finish up), etc., need 
be explained, c^f, etc., are mere stress¬ 

giving adjuncts and are net verbs in reality; they cannot 
be easily noticed as such on account of the fact that these 
mere emphasis-indicating adjuncts take the tense-forming as 
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well as other suffixes. It may be seen that when emphasis 
is not put upon the verbal phrases of this class, the 
adjuncts naturally fall off ; compare the sentences 
CSOtfk and in contrast with 

CWlf? and It is amusing to note that 

the Pandits, considering the emphasis-indicating adjuncts 
to be the real verbs, Sanskritise some of these verbal 
phrases in a highly ridiculous manner; not seeing that 
C ¥ T'Q3l in opSUl, does not mean 6 giving/ they 

use the hideous phrase ctfsffTfa Wl for crM 1; 


in their mania to Sanskritise Bengali phrases and idioms> 
they forget also that the word does not signify 

simple f giving ’ in Bengali, but that it signifies e giving 
away 9 or ‘ making a gift in charity.’ The full absurdity 
of the situation will be realised, if in the analogy of 
CTfsfTft the phrases CW and ^ ^ be 

Sanskritised into and ^ ^8. 

Some verbs do not usually take suffixes in declen¬ 
sion and exist as decayed forms of old verbs ; when these 
verbs are used, additional verbs as auxiliaries are joined 
to them ; as usual the added adjuncts are only changed 
in conjugation. The verb 4 to snatch away’ is in 

use, but independently it cannot take verbal suffixes; (?T 
etc., are not in use ; the forms in 
use are <7T faf, etc. 

Yoice —Our Bengali idiom does not admit such au 
expression as (or or^l-) only our 

Pandits at times write such horrid things in close imitation 
of (or ^ or C&{) It is a peculiarity with our 

M&gadhi vernaculars that‘even when the voice is not 
active, the finite verbs retain their usual form," e.g , m 
fffl ?'t«rl. etc. In 

those cases where there is a distinct reference to the 
person doing an act, the nominative tabes the form 
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o£ genitive ease, *Tl, ♦Tf'OTl 

etc. It is noticeable in all the above illustrations that 
*P5I, 3 fab <ThOTl, and sff'SSl have been treated as verbal 
nouns though they are participle in origin. In the following 
examples, C^W?T ^t%T, etc., 

and are certainly in the instrumental case, but 

the verbs are unchanged in their form, and the infinitive 
forms etc., have been used with the finite 

verbs. It is also noticeable that and of the 

above sentences may be optionally reduced to and 

CStttT*, indicating perhaps thereby that the T final of 
'STfal and is wholiy otiose, and is not a sign of the 
accusative case. The following impersonal form <£&i 
OWfa (or (PTfafa) ^l=it does not look (or hear) well, shows 
that the causative forms of the verbs to see and to hear, 
have been idiomatic in such cases in Bengali ; in Oriya 
in such cases we get and fpf^for ordinary *$^Tl and 

OT^fl respectively j in some eases fiH and occur optionally 
in Oriya, e.g., *t^f or (<4^T>1 SRl 

and, itfh* C^Wi firsts or c«T*l (<$* 

C^Wl According to special Bengali idiom, 

such honorific expressions as ^Tt^Tl ^C®Tl and 

qt'&ll ^l r are very common. As for special peculiarities 
of Bengali voice, the above examples will quite do as 
various distinct forms of voice have not been much in 
use since long. 

The infinitives called verbs formed by 

(~Pr. * and % )♦ as ▼fitfl, qfilfl, StffSl, etc., are 

identical with Prakrta 

etc. ; as their later contracted 
forms 5ff%, etc., are only 

met with in Oriya literature, and the fuller early forms 
cannot be proved to have existed at any time in Oriya, we 
may presume that the forms as contracted on the soil of 


Some infinitive 
forms 
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Bengal flowed into Orissa. In addition to the forms 
etc., we meet with etc., in use 

in the literature of Orissa and not in the common speech 
of the people ; this exclusively literary c | suffix of Oriya, 
is in existence in Marathi, but it is not from 
Marathi that Oriya borrowed it, since from the earliest 
known time the use of this suffix is noticeable 
in Oriya literature. We do not exactly know who 
those Marhattas are, who have been named in the 
Puranas along with other wild hordes of the frontier of 
Bengal. 

Adverbs —The adverbial use of the verbs in 

eastern vernaculars, including Bengali, is interesting. 


O'.e., flfoll) is verb in such a 

sentence as Vtfe but it 

is adverb, having the meaning 


Infinitives as 
adverbs 


e quickly 9 in the sentence C^Tl ^tC95 ; in some 

cases, being compounded with some adjectives 

or nouns, adverbs are formed, such as ^ 

*1% Tfa TOT Vfar *3% etc. ; or ^ referred 

to here is identical with which indicates instru¬ 
mental case, as in TOf *&• A class of compounds 

similar in form is in use in the Surd wan Division', but 
the compounds of this class are adjectives and their final 
component conveys the meaning or like, as 

may be noticed in such phrases as C3T*H C*Tt3Ff5. 

^Pt®T CTOifS, etc. It may also be noted here that 
in the idiom of some eastern districts, for such a phrase 
as 5rtCT (as in ?Tft (.STfa 


is used. 


It is necessary to point out that the adverb-forming <4 
suffix as noticeable in OTtEb etc., is identical with the 
cf) which signifies the instrumental case as shown below; as 
such the forms f|ci, C«TR3f, etc., should not be confounded 
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with the contracted forms of ttfi&Tl, Yfwi, etc., which are 
used as adverbs. 

Besides adjectives used as adverbs, there are other 
adverbial forms, namely, (1) those formed from infinitives 
called faFYI, as noticed just now; (2) words 

formed by reduplication as CTN'RtfW, YWtYtfV, etc., 
noticed in Lecture IX; (3) words with the prefix JJ 
indicating intensity which is not to be confounded with 
Sans. JT of as YftY, ; (4) words with 

the suffix t£j which is instrumental denoting, to indicate 
with, in, etc., (with force), CYfO> (in total, or at 

all), ftel (slowly), UJWt (in this manner), etc.; (5) 
formation of adverb with *tf suffix was once in use, ‘but 
now obsolete; (modern yRH) is noticed 

in a rural song of East Bengal—f*fYl 

Though used almost like a suffix and though the words 
with yRI suffix are adverbs in limited cases only this 
particle < tR 1 (like) may be noticed here. The Oriya form 
*|f?| (like) is closer to the original from which *TR1 and YfY 
have been derived. (like) was reduced to in 

Prakrta and this YfYY has been reduced to Yfa as well as 
to *TBn. This YtYl or should not be confounded with 
Oriya *i<Tl which has a peculiar signification. f*R ‘dYl 

(= is it not that you will go ?) and *t?Tl (= Bengali 

YfT W) will show the peculiar use differing from the 
sense of Yf?l (like); compare the Sanskrit idiomatic form 
Y1PT (now 'Tien), ? It may be noticed also 

that yRR of Oriya (*m of Bengali = in the company of) 
is confounded with Bengali YlY to signify finis. The 
history of this word is interesting : Y (with) (branches 
—six in number) the study of the Vedas has to be finished; 
from this idea Yt*T purely as a Bengali word has come to 
denote the end. 
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Article as a part of speech —Such a part of speech as 
article is wanting not only in the Vedic but also in 
Classical Sanskrit. It is, however, curious that a slight 
change of thought occurred at one time and the writers in 
Sanskrit could not name many objects merely by adding 
a numeral as one or two before the objects without intro¬ 
ducing such a word as ‘ Jana’ or c khanda ’ or the like. 
Very likely this sort of idiomatic expression came into use 
owing to some change of thought in the people speaking 
Prakrta dialects; ‘ eko narah * or ‘ ekah } ‘ kasthah ’ 

was quite a full expression once but subsequently ‘janeka 
narah ’ or ‘ khamjekah kasthah 9 became necessary to be 
written at a later time. In our vernacular we must say 


and write stf?, (fl^ft *rM, 

etc., and ^ <*& *lt®1 etc., will 

be wholly odd and unidiomatic. Leaving aside ^ 
etc., let us take special notice of the particle {5 which has 
in many eases the force of definite article. 

The fact that the derivation of the particle has been 


a puzzle to many scholars, is partly in support of its origin 
from the Dravidian source. A very 
definite and distinct root of this 
particle is found deeply planted in the Dravidian speech • 
all the branches of the Dravidian languages possess it in 
one form or another, and the very form H? is in the speech 
of the Andhras who once established intimate relation 
with all parts of Northern India; e.g. ft agglutinated 
with va=faee, is vati from which comes Oriya «Ttft. This 
ft of Telugu which corresponds to other forms in other 
Dravidian languages, is a characteristic inflexional incle¬ 
ment at the end of" neuter nouns. That in our use of 
ft as detiuite article in Bengali and Oriya, we agree 
with Telugu will be convincing by referring to the history 
of this particle as given in Caldwell’s Comparative 
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Grammar of the Dravidian Languages (p. 264). It seems 
that to begin with, ft used to be affixed to neuter nouns 
only, and its variant was being used with other nouns, 
for in old-time idiom we meet with $ff^ft, *Ttet^ft, 
etc., on one side and etc., on the 

other side ; we may notice that in East Bengal such forms 


as CTfaffe, etc., are still in use. We may compare 


with the above forms, the Hindi particle rffl used with 
adjectives and neuter nouns as in Telugu and so also the 
Hindi use of as agreeing with etc. I may 

further remark that the pseudo-Sanskrit form ^ft of 
a very late time Sanskrit, points to the extensive use 
of the particle in question in past time. 

The supposition that the definite article comes from 
(entire in Bengali), is doubly faulty. We have 
no doubt seen that ft in its form and function as agreeing 
with our usage, is in its natural position in the Dravidian 
languages, but we have to further notice that h as 
never been in use in Hindi, and yet we meet with 
and in that language ; I should note that I exclude 
purposely Nepalese from the list, as owing to a special 
Dravidian influence the word has gone over to that 
country to signify exactly ( one 9 as in Oriya. In the 
next place we have to take note of the fact that 


signifying either ‘ entire J or ‘one/ comes from the Telugu 


cardinal number Okati j that okati is not an adapta¬ 
tion of Sanskrit but is connected radically with the 
original Dravidian term for i one* cannot be discussed 
here and the students may refer for it to Caldwell’s work 
as named above. I only notice that in the form of 
i fl a suffix in the speech of our Dravidian neigh* 
hours, the Oraons. 

Some particles and indeclinailes —The scope of these 
lectures does not allow me to deal with all the parts of 
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speech and with all primary and secondary suffixes j it is 
not to write a regular grammar, but to trace the history 
of our language, that these lectures are intended. I pro¬ 
ceed now to deal with those particles and indeclinable* 
which being peculiar to the Bengali language, differentiate 
Bengali from the allied Vernaculars, and which have to 
disclose to us the interesting hiskuy of their origin. 

Some Interjections —Besides Haye the form Ho must 
have been in use to call out a man during Vedic days, for 
the priest having the function of asking the gods to come 
is Rota in the Vedas. Ho survives in some provinces and 
its reduced form 0 to signify calling out and to answer 
in response to a call is in use in Bengali. Haye was 
reduced to Aye as well as to Are long ago, and Are was 
also reduced in those days to Re merely; all these forms 
are in use in Sanskrit. The Bengali forms have been Ore 
and Re principally; again, by the change of R into L 
such forms as Alo, Olo , Lo , and La have been current in 
Bengali. In this respect Oriya agrees with Bengali. The 
forms Ogo , Go and Ga seem to be etymologically connected 
with the above forms. It should also be noted here that 
like 0 to denote a response to a call, Ho was reduced to 
Hu as is now current; Hu has another form Ha . The 
particle if (softened form of Hu) if joined to Hu, the form 
ifhu denotes denial at inquiry. 

<5rfEgr| (from s^ = be it so) is in universal use in 
Northern India and does not require a special notice. 
The Vedic interjection (certainly in the form of ) 
is i'd use in Bengali only; that this particle (as in ? = 
is it so ?) has no etymological connection with the verb 
^0 (reduced to ?|T> in Bhojpuri Hindi only) ueed not be 
discussed. 

—This peculiarly Bengali interjection is no longer 
in use; we get it, for example, in the “ 'srft, 
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^ <f^j f^F C^frffa ^ CTl l” ; in some eastern 
districts, however, it survives iu the form of as an 

interjection coupled with f§> (from ) as ! 

in respectful reponse to a call is not much in use 
in the sea-board districts of Orissa, where the Hindi word 
fifr is much iu vogue, but this Bengali form is fully fn use 
in the Sambalpur Tract. 

f<C3R is in use in East Bengal (from abomina¬ 

tion) while CW1 ! is in general use. 

which indicates disgust in anger comes from 
Hindi; (corresponding to ^ 3$ of Bengali) when used 
in Hindi to abuse a man by insulting a female relation 
of his, (your) occurs in the feminine form ; this whole 
portion minus the noun to which csfa relates has been 
abbreviated in Bengali in an inoffensive form. 

Conjunctions —Some Sanskrit and pseudo-Sanskrit 
particles have only recently been brought into use as 
conjunctions but they are mostly limited to literary use 
while geuuine forms of conjunction are in popular use. 

(1) to signify ‘and’ is wholly literary; * from 

Prakrta (Sans. ) and from (Oriya 'srf^ ) 

are the Bengali forms. 

(2) To signify ‘also’, 'S, '^rfaS and 'NfsF (from as a 
variant) are in use. 

(8) = again, is not from 'Sf'fa Tfo but from 

which has given ^rf'S3 (realty ) to Hindi. 

(4) ss or (T®1 from <j> and ^ signify ‘but ’; has now 
come into general use. 

(5) But then = fanfl. 

(6) Or=^1 and f¥. 

(7) Either—Or = f%—*T|, aud 

(8) If = 3?^ (obsolete), now Sanskrit ^fif; to note that 
adverb (= just when) is from Wl. 

(9) Till and Till thenr=^. 
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(10) Because = C^Jrl aDd comes from 

modern court use of it to signify whereas ; is new 

in use; and i!?“ : -5r*U — for this reason. as in 

c£)? is another genuine form. 

' (11) For = <5C3 (from ) and WtsV. 

(12) Lest is signified by qf?, ^|WK and f% 
(from Cf>^). 

(13) Though and Although =*ff^3. 

(14) Nevertheless(Pali) and ^s. 

(15) Perhaps=t5m 

(16) Therefore = of modern literary 

use is a hideous form. 

(17) Notwithstanding=^'8, aud the pseudo- 

Sanskrit at times. 

(18) Since=c*fl^. 

(19) As if=c^R. 

(20) As for = strl (obsolete), 5f«f| (Sanskrit). 

(21) No less than—is expressed by the Hindi phrase 
aud also by and 

(22) At leastC^t^. 

(23) Rather= Sanskrit ^3*. 

(24) That is to say = R?fK and or f% 

or <£)%. 

•Tl, f^f, and C^R-—It is well known that the particle 
$ of Vedic times (as in 

Some other Particles . 

has always been in use in 
Sanskrit, and ^ has been its form in the Prakrtas. 

I am strongly inclined to hold by differing from the 
, time-honoured opinion of the grammarians of old days 
that 5? as oecurs, for instance, with and in such 

Pali sentence as C&t C**1 TOTR, has the force of and 
is the •? of 5 origin, and not the sign of instrumental case 
in special locative sense, for the regular locative forms are 
in plenty in This suggestion of mine, however, has 
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no concern with what I am going to illustrate. I have no 
doubt that our emphasis-indicating Jfl as in riWUl (please do 
come) is identical with ^ of % origin. In Oriya we 

meet with the particle both in the shape of s? and ft ; the 
latter is in literary use (as in C^'ll ft— it is done) and the 
former is in the mouth of all people, along with ft in 
the Sambalpur Tract ; and fpf <ffft»i1-ft are 

used alike in common parlance. In some parts of the 
district of Jessore, in the eastern parts of the district of 
Nadiya, and in Northern Bengal, C»T and ft are of general 
use as articles of emphasis ; 'Ufft q|<tW (eastern parts of 
Jessore and Nadiya) and (?I Tift ft (Eastern Nadiya 
and Northern Bengal) are examples. I think these 
examples from various quarters show that *Tj, C^t, ft 
and itself are identical with <2f|lpS s? of ancient ^ 


origin. 

We haye noticed in the 13th Lecture that ft. per¬ 
forming the function of •{ or 5, was reduced to ft (as in 
CT-ft of modern C*f-^5) ; it is pretty clear 

that this ft with the appendage of aforesaid sf or s?1, 
appears in Oriya, as ft»t1 {e.g., <?f ft^l ^ftft^Tl : =C , T '"5 
■^ftiyj) and in the eastern districts of Bengal, as <?H 
(e.g., ^ift^r). It may be supposed 

that ftsrl or comes from Sanskrit ft«,, but as ft 1 ?, in 
no form occurs in the < 2 ttf* 5 s, the derivation I have 
suggested, seems to be the right one. 

-ft, as in C'Sftl ^ 'Sfft Sftftft is certainly the 
decayed from of ; it will be very wrong to identify 

it with Sanskrit particle ft of the series, 5, ft, ft. I 
need hardly point out that % comes from tg of the above 
series. 

Some Secondary Suffixes —I proceed now to notice a few 
secondary suffixes of Bengali, as disclose some special 
characteristics of our language 
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Feminine-forming suffixes —It has to be noted that the 
rules for reducing masculine to feminine were not 
always strictly followed in Pali ; the feminine form of 
CFft is C&tft in Pali, and it will be seen that our modern 
rules are fully in harmony and accordance with the spirit 
of the Magadhi usages. The suffix of the Sanskrit 
grammar, did not come into use in the Prakrta from 
which Bengali originates. ^Tl has been retained to form 
diminutives and it must be noted that diminutives are 
formed almost exactly like the feminine forms. 

In the ^ and ^ were the two suffixes which 

have been inherited by Bengali ; our Pandits only at 
times violate our idiomatic use by importing the Sanskrit 
suffix ^1. 

It is rather a simple rule in Bengali that all mascu¬ 
line nouns having ^ or final, take 

Buies for the use ^ (occasionally ^ in feminine), and 
of feminine-forming ^ Qther wordg ^ having $, fe, <4 

and 'S finals) take (at times 

reduced to in euphonic mutation) to indicate 

feminine forms j the oul} 7, important proviso is that the 
words having or «r| final do also take when they 

signify a class or a trade-guild. The examples are : 

(1) From words having ^ final —f^sft (§1^3^t^f), 

etc. Here we notice that being 

indicative of class from *rf*t (^R^^) and 

from which is usual in our speech, are correct in 

Bengali. In from C<TR, and from. 

perhaps we get the t to denote masculine from the ending 
of SfWt by false analogy. It may also be supposed that 
the words were compounded with which was reduced 
first to and then to 

(£) From words having final —1 1 ft, 

(from C^Rl), SaFSft or (from Prakrta CTf^l), 
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^rh5?ft (really from which is only reduced to 

is a pseudo-Bengali form coined by Jatra - 
walas to make the word dignified). Like srfrprft, 
is a pseudo-Bengali term, for in our speech the word 
(be it from or ^Tf^yrl) is in univjr.;al use. 

N.B .—As the feminine forms of vords of ^ final have 
the suffix Sr, the masculine words, formed grammatically 
from feminine words, with ^ final, have been made words 
with <5Tl final ; for example, from ^rtf^ and f*fpf (orig. 
*rt^Pb and f^Pf), we have got ■srt^fJfsrl (C’TCTil) and 
fi^TSTl (fnw.). Similarly when from the <5^**1 

form C*d5 was formed, a new regular masculine word was 
coined as C3T>1. 

(3) The words signifying class or trade-guild must 
take (or its variant or no matter whether the 
final is or has or ^ or any other vowel. The 

examples are : fcpsi—^ff%—• or srffast^t, 

C5|Wt1—wsrf^t, 

*TfOTl—etc. We have also 
to notice, when new words are formed by our villagers 

they follow the unwritten law of our grammar and coin 
such feminines from words denoting occupation as 
and 

N.B ,— When the feminine forms themselves have come 
to us having already b^en formed in Sanskrit, as a matter 
of course, we do not Bengalicize them even when we 
make of them ; thus it i* that though the word 

signifies a class, the of 3Tt^% as re¬ 
mains unchanged in Bengali. It may also be said in 

respect of this particular example that as happens to be 
the final of the word in question, ^ of the suffix ^ is 
bound to be dropped for euphonic reasons, 

I notice also here the words having suffix which 

seemingly appear sb exceptions ; the words having been 
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' ^boj-rowed from Hindi, the Hindi forms are used in femi¬ 
nine, and the suffix appropriate to trade-signifying 
class, is not used. 

I make this general statement that all masculine 
forms as do not come under (1) and (2,) above take for 
feminine-forming suffix. What I have stated iu com¬ 
menting on <5rtvfM and may be said in respect of 

the following words : some words which are never used in 
Bengali as etc., present the forms 

etc. ; we clearly see that these forms could never 
be coined in a natural way in Bengali, and certainly our 
Jatrawalas coined then to make a show of pedantry. Our 
geuuine Bengali words conform to the rules I have 
enunciated. 

Suffix 'SJI of vut^us significations —The diminutive 
forming '$Tl is rather universal in Northern India, and «w» 
such special examples need not be cited in using 
siteh a form as (m) for ffl to signify non- 

honorific address ; so far we agree with other Ind.an 
Vernaculars, but we may note that to Signify affection, 
we use the suffix ^ where euphonic combination 
becomes possible; *tW, jfc eto » Rre samples. 

Jt is supposed that the fe suflfc JBcntioned above is 
virtually tbe contracted form of fe-«Tl which is a variant 
of or rather the euphonic mutation of 'sfl. l;or 

examples of <*1 as signifying diminutive, and as not 
connected with or derived from the final V which is 
diminutive-indieating in Sanskrit, I may just mention 
two words namely (temporary lodging or nest) from 
and TO1 (a little hole, say, a button-hole) from *Rf. 

That, fljfl for ^sl (?■</■ «S§I) from 

is entirely different from either TOl or ^t*H, is clear, and so 
we may hold that there is a pure and independent «n 
which signifies diminutive, 
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Regarding the formation of diminutives it may bo 
stated as a general rule that the diminutives are 
formed generally in the manner in which feminine is 
formed. ^$1 from ttt% (smaller jar) from (a 

bigger one) and from Cartel (the big banana flower) the 
form as in ^fi>, will illustrate the process. 

Other Suffixes —The adjective-forming is generally 
considered to be a combination of ^ and ^Tl ; this appears 
doubtful adverting to the signification of the following 
forms, viz., (1) = liable to break easily (from 

tofall+^1), (2) ^^1=light ( ^ = ), (3) 

that which causes a or doubt in till mind (here 
old agency-signifying ^ in the form of may be the 
suffix), (4) as in (which is slightly <lf§^ or 

rather or boiled). ^ and not also occurs in a few 

eases ; e y., from fe'fa (sprightly or smart, or alert). 

As to ^fl, derived from past participle-forming ^ = ^5 
as from sfRj from etc., illustrations' 

have already 'keen given. 

^—The oIW time ^ or ^ reducible to the forms of 
^1, ^Tf plays Vn important part in Bengali ; as a 
suffix its noted use is to vindicate relation, or belonging to, 
or pertaining to. = a man of Hurd wan, 

sftsfl, ornament made at Cuttack, TOTfal W, a private 
affair, <TW^% ^F*N, the story relating to the Ramavana, 
C^l the peculiar dialect of the Benia class, = 

C^r.^1 as in C'sTSl (fond of taking rice), are some 

examples. If the word is with : ®rl final the pure vowel 
generally stands as suffix : Fftrft Vhf (cloth made at 
Dacca), (utensils made at Khagra) may be 

noted for examples. This suffix is also used to denote the 
idea <F3S joined to, or addicted to, or standing with ; 

= CSl^W, *>•> striped, reduced to 

feUeqpfl, one ligb,e to for g et > OT3 1 = full of sores, 





may be noted for examples i note that is adjective 

by itself without the suffix uq of ^1|, for it comes from 
Again, noun-formiug should not be confounded 
with this suffix - y agrees with the pure Vedic form, 

but it is a chance agreement; C’TPHt^ (roundness) from 

= ^ and (an act of engraving) 

are examples of this class. 

Suffix — It has been shown previously that the suffix 
*1 of Sansbritic origin derived from ^ j s in much use in 
Bengali. Sanskrit form having the variant 

shows the origin of the suffix from Compare also the 
forms and As in Sanskrit form for 

we get l>, so we get both T> and ^ in Bengali for J 
sharp-edged), (pointed like a |>"s, 

needle), *fT^Tl (thin like a offal, leaf), 
roundabout), (an utterance which is *[5], rotten, i.e., 

indecent) and ^rfaf^T (addicted to wine) are some regular 
examples. Regarding the reduction of the suffix to & and 
^ a few examples will do ; (from = ), 

miserly, (quarrelsome), CTfatd? (foolish), TlTfCf 

( + ), one living in a lodge away from home, 

), smelling the scale of a fish and 
(frisky like a fish), flippant (in E.B., however, the 
word signifies a small boy), are examples. In Midnapore 
occurs also in the form In the form 

the suffix has been shortened. To note that it is 
wrong to suppose that the suffix f5$t or occurs in 

) ; c ^t l & = dry, is the (a place, here 
a particular place—the loins), i.e., the person who 
is cursed by the word is barren. That once 

signified place may be noted in the word 
(kitchen midden) ; is from and the place 

where the refuge matter of a kitchen is thrown is so 
named. 
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fail, —Once the form of ^ was very likely 
reduced to S ( CS or ) to signify slightly different 
meaning, but now only a few words survive ; or 

(fond of showing womanly character) is in use in 
Midnapore and Orissa. There is another vulgar word 
with suffix which signifies a woman disposed to take 
lovers, the mention of which is avoided. (flippant) 

seems to be from 4-fNl. fi> was also once noun- 

forming as we meet with in •> (not regular 

in shape, having irregular corner), as in 

and may also be referred to. The suffix </T as in 

(insipid) and (tough as leather) seems to be a 

variant of CI> or rather 


Some foreign suffixes —srfql as in ftfil as in 

an d >OTt»l1 as ' D are newly introduced 

suffixes, ft as a noun-forming suffix of Dravidian origin 
has been noted in Lecture V. *[1 as in <£)^*Tl is also a 
newly introduced suffix ; <f| of Sanskrit has perhaps been 
so* reduced. The Bengali form of *f| is met with in one 
formation only and there q has been reduced to ^ ; the 
form is = monotonous. The suffix as in 

bas also come to us from Hindi. 

General Remark*— Excepting a few such suffixes as 
etc., our genuine Bengali secondary suffixes are 
dead or defunct in character ; they are with words which 
were formed long ago, but are not freely employed to 
coin new words. This has been due to this foolish and 
ridiculous notion that to make our language respectable 
we should resort to unfamiliar Sanskrit suffixes in prefer¬ 
ence to genuine popular ones. For instance, to translate 
the English word, clastic , the word has been 

coined, which is unintelligible to the common people; 
the word could be used for it with a slight variation 

in meaning, or such a very expressive term as 
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from to bear) could be usefully employed, but it has 
not been so done. 

I have omitted to take notice of manyiSanskrit suffixes 
and forms in use in Bengali, as special remarks regarding 
them are not needed though it is interesting to know when 
and under what circumstances Sanskrit language was made 
to contribute to the stock of our language. I should 
not omit to mention, however, that a real necessity 
impelled our writers to import Sanskrit words and 
Sanskritie forms. It has already been mentioned that 
as our proud ancestors did not care to express their high 
thoughts in the vernaculars of the people, the living 
speech dragged on a miserable existence. We needed 
suitable expressions and new serviceable suffixes to express 
ourselves properly. Sonorous Sanskrit words were also 
laid under contribution, to maintain elegance in style. 

I may remind you that classical words and old flexions are 
for the very reason employed in modern European lan¬ 
guages to give vent to aesthetic ideas in an effective manner. 
Some fine sentiments and associations may oulv be best 
expressed, if, as in English, classical forms are resorted to. 
The remarks of the English philologists that while the 
old forms are useful and effective in an elegant composi¬ 
tion to express aesthetic ideas, the modern simple forms 
are very much necessary to make very accurate and lucid 
statements of facts, are wholly applicable to Bengali. I 
mention these facts, not so much to jusify the procedure 
iii question, as to show how changes are effected and have 
been effected. 
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Page 

Line 

Read 

For 

54 

2 

Radha 

Radha 

58 

16 

the Assam frontier 

Assam frontier 

67 

19 

norm 

form 

68 

28 

tbakura 

thakura 

69 

19 

Ph 

Dh 

73 

10 

Kaksa 

Kaksa 

77 

4 

surround 

sorround 

80 

26 

in 

In 

88 

27 

rise 

risine 

88 

31 

Dlya 

Dviya 

88 

31 

Tvadlya 

tadlya 

88 

32 

Dlya • 

Dviya 

111 

17 

out before. 

out 

% v > 

111 

18 

Delete “before.” 

* \ • 

111 

19 

to 

0 

112 

32 

L 

L 

117 

29 

S 

s 

313 

19 

add after “agrees 

with Bengali”,—- 


Mala of Prakrita. 
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Works by the same Author 

(l) Orissa in the Making, with « intro¬ 
ductory Foreword by Sir Edward A. Gait, M.A., iv.Uft.i., 
Retd. Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and Orissa. Crown 
8vo., pp. *47 (1925). Rs. 4-8. Published by the Calcutta 
University. 

This work, which lias no rival in the field, preseutb a luas^ or uow 
facts relating to the early history of Orissa, and Botji 

hitheilo-unnoticed course of events which culminated in . 

of Orissa as a distinct national and linguistic unit. Hov, le , 
has executed this work successfully after having been e k b 
for many years in his research work in Orissa, has been noticed by 
Sir Edward A. Gait in the introductory foreword spoken ot above. 

Mr. L. E B. Cobden-Ramsay, 0.1. R., T.C.S. (retd.), who 
is the noted author of the Gazetteer of the Orissa Feudatory States 
and is a recognised authority in the matter of hist-c y of ri!,8 *» 
writes in Ins letter to the author : “I.«J»t 

delay in acknowledging receipt of your book Orissa in the 3 t k fc. 

but I have wanted to read it carefully before wr.tina to yoO and 

«,« you will understand it is a work which '“ente careful re d ig. 
May I be permitted to offer you my sincere admiration of t 
scholarship and research you display in your work, the result of 
years of laborious research and study. 

Dr Im. B Barnett writes in reviewing tho hook in 

p. 156, 1926 : 

Mr. Bijaychaodra M’azumdnr’s work, to which a forewor is -mm 
tributed l>v Sir Edward Gait, is an at'empt totrace k i f'^rK ' !,r i 

sa s&. ?s£ t kn& 

surveys the fact, known about the B'ninja dynasty 

Tl,. n comes u study of the important family of Wl.i upta.,• ' ^ “ 
he regards as the real makers of Orissa and connects wUh the dynasty 
descended from IMayaua which riued nt ripur ,i P * ’ 

■ 

wUldmU » tribute of admiration for the extruonliuary mtclb ctual 
energy with which he combats Ins physical disability. 
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Tlie LITERARY ‘.?IMES of London (Sept. 16, 192G) 
publishes the following opinion : 

Tn Mr. Mazumdar’a scholarly treatise on the making, of Orissa 
■we are introduced to an exactly opposite tendency, the tendency, 
namely, of Hinduism to absorb and modify aboriginal tribes and cults 
without entirely obliterating them. Orissa is not known to tne 
average reader of Indian history, though the great temple of 
,Ta"annath at Puri, on the coa^t, is the scene of those car festivals 
which gave rise to the familiar but quite inaccurate phrases now 
current in the English language. The geographical position of 
Oriosa with a chain of hills almost skirting the sea and much wild 
country in the hinterland, doubtless protected it from invasion ; and 
the character of its inhabitants, coupled with their poverty, which 
held out little hopes of adequate plunder, offered no luducemen, to 
undergo the necessary hardships. The conquest of Kalinga by Atfoka 
is one of t'.e outstanding facts of early Indian history, but after 
that time we hear little of this tract whi< seems to have been leit 

to the Hindus as a playground to figi it their•quarrels and their 

ambitions. It was not until 1568, when tiie Mogul dynasty was 
firmly established, that Orissa fell under the sway of tlm Muham¬ 
madans. and even then part of it seems to have remained under 
Hindu princes. And since Hindus did not write history, -ir. 
Aluzumdar lias been compelled to reconstruct his story from epigra- 
pliic and similar records. He has shown commendable patience in 
this task and has written a useful book. 

The STATESMAN, in its editorial notes of her 12, 102 J, 
after speaking in praise of the good execution of the a * remarks . 

As Hr. Ma/.umdar had no predecessors, he has had to undertake 
an extensive original study of inscriptions and public records. 

(2) Aborigines of the Highlands oi Central India. 
Published by the Calcutta University (192j). 


